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[Postic—No. 15.] 
AN ACT providing for the public printing and binding and the disposition of public documenta. 


Sec. 73. Extra copies of documents and reports shall be printed promptly when 
the same shall he ready for publication, and shall be bound in paper or cloth, as 
directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, and shall be the number following in 
addition to the urual number. 

Of the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 30,000 copies, of which 7,000 
shall be for the Senate, 14,000 for the House, and 9,000 for distribution by tho 
Agricultural Department. 

‘Approved, January 12, 1895, 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. S. DepanTMEeNT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or AnrmaL Inpustey, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1904. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the Twentieth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, prepared in accordance 
with the organic act creating the Bureau, and recommend that it be 
forwarded to the Public Printer fpr printing. 


Respectfull, 
hae 7 D. E, Saxton, 
Chief of Bureau, 
Hon. James Witson, 
Secretary. P 
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During the fiscal year just ended the Biochemic Division has prepared 
and sent out free of charge to health officers 47,358 doses of tuberculin 
to the different States and Territories (including England) as follows: 


Distribution of tubercutin, 


Californi: 
District of Columbia 








West Virginia 
Wisconsin ..- 


‘The compirative study of tubercle bacilli from differing sources, 
which was inaugurated by the Pathological Division last year, has been 
pursued throughout the present fiscal year, but owing to the adoption 
of the subcutaneous method for the inoculation of the experimental 
animals and the slow growth of the organism of tuberculosis, both 
upon culture media and in the inoculated animal, the work will not be 
completed for some time. 

As the result of the appearance of a gastrointestinal disturbance 
in endemic form among the midshipmen of the United States Naval 
Academy last winter, and which was traced to the milk supply, the 
commandant of the academy requested the cooperation of this Bureau 
with the view of adopting such measures as would prevent a repetition 
of the trouble. A visit to the farm which supplied the milk to the 
students revealed a highly unsanitary condition of the premises and 
the presence of certain cows in the herd which exhibited clinical evi- 
dence of tuberculosis. The offending features in the stable, well, and 
dairy house were corrected and the tuberculin test applied to the herd 
of 62 animals, 36 of which reacted. The tubercular cattle were sub- 
sequently slaughtered at a Baltimore abattoir, under the supervision 
of an official of this Bureau, and the diagnosis made by the tuberculin 
test was confirmed. 

Tuberculosis was studied from many different sides at the Experi- 
nent Station of the Bureau and’a number of important conclusions 
reached. It was shown that tubercle germs from human sources, on 
subentancous injection, frequently, but not always, fail to produce 
generalized tuberculosis in cattle; that tubercle germs which fail to 
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cause tuberculosis in cattle on subcutaneous injection produce local 
abscesses, in which the tubercle germs retain their virulence for long 
periods of time; that tubercle germs which cause progressive tuber- 
culosis in cattle on subcutaneous injection do not produce abscesses, 
but, on the contrary, cause typical tubercular lesions at the seats of 
injection; that cattle which have been exposed to tubercular infec- 
tion, either by injection or feeding, may react positively to tuberculin 
fora considerable period of time, even when no lesions of disease, 
attributable to the exposure, can be detected by the most careful post- 
mortem examination; that intravenous injections of tubercle germs 
ofakind which do not possess the power to produce a typical tuber- 
culosis in the subjects injected cause an extensive disease, especially 
in the lungs, which gradually ends in recovery. It is not known how 
long virulent tubercle germs remain in the tissues of these seemingly 
recovered animals, but from some observations made at the station it 
is fair to assume that germs are still present long after apparently 

health has been reestablished. In one instance human germs 
injected into the udder of a cow, through the teat, caused a disease 
which disappeared after several months, but the material which was 
taken from the udder a year later still caused fatal, generalized tuber- 
eulosis in guinea pigs on subcutaneous injection. 

One experiment made at the station regarding the rapidity with 
which tuberculosis may spread in a herd of cattle upon the introduc 
tion of a tubercular cow deserves special attention. Ina stable con- 
taining 10 box stalls, with high 2-inch plank walls, 7 healthy cattle 
were confined with 3 tubercular cows. Two of the healthy cattle 
occupied ‘the sue stalls constantly and 5 froquently occupied stalls 
previously used by the tubercular cattle. After six months 6 of the 
7 healthy cattle had contracted tuberculosis. The seventh animal, 
which escaped, had received vigorous preventive treatment before 
it was exposed. The 2 animals which at no time entered the stalls 
infected directly through being oceupied by diseased cattle were 
among the 6 animals which became affected. This experiment shows 
which must be exercised against the introduction of 

into healthy herds, and that a healthy herd may 
become entirely tubercular, if the proper precautions are neglected, 
in a yery short time. 


TORERCULIN THT IN ENGLAND. 


veterinarian stationed at London, England, in accordance 
ments of Bureau of Animal Industry Order No. 79, 
0, 1900, providing for the testing with tuberculin, 
this Bureau, of all cattle over 6 months old which 
jinto the United States, has tested of the different 
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breeds of purebred cattle in various parts of Great Britain 631 cattle, 
of which 533 passed and 98 were rejected, as follows: 


Results of tuberculin test of catile in England for importation. 




















Brood of cattle. Pamed. | Rejected. | Broed of cattle. | Pasecd, | Rejected. 
| 1 29 || Dexter Kerry 13 o 
‘181 23 || Highland . 6 ry 
8 33 || Sussex . 
at 3 Total 
Hereford . 105 2 
Galloway 2 6 





‘Tested iu United States quarantine station. 


In view of the fact that tuberculosis has not been found to occur 
among the native cattle on the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, the 
cattle to be imported directly from these islands into the United States 
were exempted from the tuberculin test by amendment No. 12 to 
Bureau of Animal Industry Order No. 56, dated October 25, 1902. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


A report of the outbreak of this disease in New England in the fall 
of 1902 appeared in the Nineteenth Annual Report of this Bureau, 
and in order to have it as complete as possible the data were brought 
down to the month of June, 1903. The statistics relative to this dis- 
ease, which appeared in my report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1903, are somewhat more complete than those published in the Nine- 
teenth Annual Report, and they are therefore reproduced below: 


Number of herds and cattle affected with foot-and-mouth disease since the beginning of the 
outbreak, as reported by months. 





Mussachnsctts, New Hamp- | Vermont. | Rhode Island.| Total. 





Month, 





Herds, | Cattie, | Herds, | Cattle. | Herds. | 













November,1m2a..] 62 1,219 |... 73) 1,500 
a 100} 2,971 
9 ) 25 
6 ao 28 
3 a 499 
April, 1903 . 3 38 230 
May, 1903 2 8 b9 








Total 





156 | 8,268 | | as | za [a | wl 24 | rer) 





aThese are the figures of official record, but it is known tn a general way that there were more aui- 
mals affected previous to November. 
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Cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats slaughtered by United States Department of Agriculture. 









































Sheep 
Total 

State. Herds | Cattle, | Hogs. | and | animals 
Massachusetts . 19 | 2,708 Bo 55 | 2,902 
New Hampshire. 48 738 8 100 901 
Vermont .......0-00+ ed 2 351 6 a 480 
Bhode Island 88 
Total .. 4,461 

Appraised valuations and compensation paid for animals slaughtered. 

Appraised | 4 verge |Netcompen-| 
States and animals. Number.| ‘Value on, | Average |Sitton (70. | Average 
health basis, Per head.| Dor eent), [Per head. 
Massachusetts, 


Cattle (not ineluding calves) 2,589 | $131,238.58 | $50.69 | $91,867.00] $35.48 




















CHIVERS sess csecssesnecsizcaaecs ng| 1,021.79] 8.59} 7B. 2 6.01 
All cattle...eeceeee 2,708 | 132,200.97 [ 48.84) 92,582.25 [34.19 

Hogs ...... mo} 2,260.43] o.g1| 1,588.60 6.94 

Bheep and goats. 55 444.00] 8.07 3810.80 5.65 
Total .. 2,992 | 134,973.60 |.....-....! 4,181.65 

















New Hampshire. 

















































































































Cattle (not including calves) 68 | 28,704.00 42.97 | 20,092.80] 30.08 
Calves... seeeeeeeeeeee 65 539.00| 8.29 377.30 5.80 
Alleattle........ 733 | 29,243.00 | 99.90| 20,470.10 27.98 
Hogs -.-eeeseee cy 574.50; 8.45 402.16 5.91 
Sheep .. 300 497.00 4.97 347.90 3.48 
Total .. 901 | 90,814.60 |... 21,220.18 
Vermont. 
Cattle (not including calves) 9,348.00] 31.06 
CAVES ee eeeseseeceeeeeseeeeee: 590.00] 11.80 
All cattle. ett BSE [eee se-| 9,988.00 [28.81 
Hogs .. i 429,32 7.81 
Sheep . 325.75 4.40 
Total .. 10, 688.07 
Rhode Istand, 
Cattle (not including calves) . 79) —3,523.00| 44.59] 2,466.10] 81.22 
CAlVES soe eeseeeeeseeeseeee 1 3.00] 8.00 2.10 2.10 
All cattle... 80 3,526.00 | 44.08. 2, 468.20 30, 85 
Hogs .. 8 65.00 | R12 45.50 5.69 
Total ... Be 8,591.00"... 2,518.70 in 
SUMMARY. 
Animals. | sumber.| Set compen-| Average 


‘sation. sper head, 








Cattle (not including ealves).......... -| 3,637 | $123,773.90} $34.03 





















Calves 235 1, 681.65 au 

Allcattle 125, 458.55 82.40 
Hoga... 2,465.57 6.85 
Sheep and goats. 4.30 


Total compensation paid. 
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INSPECTIONS UNDEH QUARANTINE REGULATION. 


‘The Inspection Division reports that, under the requirements of the 
quarantine regulations, there were issued, from February to June, 
9.699 permits for the removal of wool and hides; that from December 
to June, 4,654 cars were cleaned and disinfected in the quarantined 
States; that 10,848 empty cars were sealed without disinfection and 
returned to the West; that 12,618 cars carrying live stock from the 
West into or through the quarantined States were sealed. 


A VENEREAL DISEASE OF HORSES, THE SO-CALLED MALADIE DU COFT. 


‘The work in this connection has been vigorously prosecuted during 
the year under the immediate direction of the Miscellaneous Division, 
and at its close we are encouraged to hope through what has been 
accomplished that it will eventually, and not at a very remote period, 
be entirely stamped out. Numerous obstacles to the accomplishment 
of this end have been found quite difficult to overcome, among which 
may be mentioned the semiwild condition of much of the country over 
which the disease had spread, the wild state in which most of the 
animals existed, and the lack of cooperation and aid by the owners 
throughout the worst infected sections, these being in and adjacent to 
the Indian reservations of South Dakota. Previous to the annual 
round-up season on the ranges in and about the Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud Indian reservations organized preparations were made for the 
inspection of all the horses owned by the Indians and others in the 
territory named, Inspection camps were inaugurated, one for each 
of the several districts throughout the reservations. This arrange- 
ment made possible the inspection of practically all horses running at 
large on these ranges; thus the advantages to be gained in a great part 
were availed of, and animals which habitually ran at large on the open 
range, a great majority of which had never been handled, were sub- 
jected to careful veterinary examination, as in the case of those usually 
kept in barns or inclosed pastures, 

During the round-up season from June 1 to June 30, 1903, 9.455 
horses were examined; 173 were slaughtered because of showing evi- 
dences of the disease, 6 of which were stallions and 167 mares. In 
addition, 1,270 stallions running at large, these being the most effective 
spreaders of the disease, were castrated, and 185 stallions to be used 
for breeding purposes were tagged for identification. During the year 
the total number of animals inspected was 16,287; number found dis- 
eased and slaughtered, 511; number quarantined a3 suspicious, 277; 
number of stallions castrated, 1,889. The average price paid by the 
Department for 474 animals slaughtered because of being diseased was 
$17.52, and the total $8,308, leaving $7 animals to be paid for, owners 
unknown at present or settlement in course of adjustment. Castra- 
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tions, having bees performed by employees of the Bureau, incurred no 
expense, and because of this operation the possibility of the transmis- 
sion of the disease through the animal operated on was removed, 
Under date of January 20,1903, the Secretary of Agriculture issued 
an order prohibiting the transportation or movement of any horses in 


the counties of Dawes, Boxbutte, Sheridan, and Cherry, in the State 
of Nebraska, and in the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian reservations 
and the counties of Custer and Fall River, 5. Duk., to any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia unless first inspected by an 
inspector of this Bureau and accompanied by a certificate issued by the 
_ said inspector. ~ 

On March 10, 1908, the Secretary of Agriculture, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of the Interior, issued an order which was 
posted throughout the above-named Indian reservations, prohibiting 
any stallion or stallions from running at large within the bounds of 
these reservations; also directing that any uncastrated male horse one 
year of age or older found running on the range or at large in these 
reservations be castrated, und that all stallions belonging to owners 
living on White Clay Creek, or within 1 mile thereof, should cither be 
eastrated or kept under close quarantine until further orders; also 
ng. furthermore, the breeding of horses in herds in which 
diseased animals had been found, under any circumstances, whether in 
fenced pastures, inclosures, or otherwise, and directing, with a pro- 
vision for appraisement and indemnity to owners, that any animal or 
animals showing symptoms of maladie du colt, or known to have been 
exposed to the disease, shall, in the discretion of an inspector or 
nea this Department, be immediately quarantined, and main- 
tained in quarantine at the expense of the owner or owners until 
released by the inspector or condemned and slaughtered, with a state- 
ment to the effect that any person, company, or corporation knowingly 
violating the provisions of this order is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
liable to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
ee sep seouent not more than one year, or to both such 
v peel ot the a4 that has been done during the year and the 
r ‘of method which has obtained in its prosecution, we are 
to believe that the disease in the counties of Boxbutte, 
nm, and Cherry, Nebr., is practically stamped out. 
in which the disease has been found in these counties 
er surveillance, and while it seems almost inevitable 
re and there may oceur, we feel that the Bureau now 
ell in hand and under control. The last remark 
the Indian reservations, as all stallions left for 
tagged with « quarantine tag, kept under quar- 
d regularly inspected, so that should the disease 
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develop at any point it will be promptly detected, which should not 
‘of a possibility of its spread. In the counties of Custer and 
ll River, 5. Dak., the disease was introduced and disseminated by 
‘an irresponsible class of horse traders, who made it their business 
to procure Indian ponies from the reservations and trade them off to 
settlers living on adjacent territory. The disease here, fortunately, 
1 Js ‘not very prevalent; but all stallions have ‘been ordered off the 
range, and in most instances there has been compliance on the part of 
owners, This range is very difficult to work, owing to its mountain- 
ous character, notwithstanding which the inspector in charge states 
that in all territory known to be infected the disease is well in hand, 
and the usual conservatism of this inspector, Dr. E. T. Davison, in 
making statements of this character, leads to the belief that it will 
not again get beyond control at any point, but, on the contrary, will 
, tnd not at a very distant date, he entirely stamped out. 

Investigations and experiments have been continued throughout the 
year nt the pathological laboratory and at the Experiment Station of 
this Bureau, under the direction of Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Pathological Division, by means of specimens consisting of diseased 
organs and a diseased living mare brought from the infected section 
of country to Washington, D.C. Doctor Mohler has likewise on two 
oceasions visited the infected country for the purpose of making per- 
sonal observations of the malady as it occurs there in its various 
phases, It is expected, therefore, that in the course of the fiscal year 
upon which we are about to enter the results of the work that has 
heen done in this connection, together with the technique followed in 
its prosecution, may be issued in bnlletin form for the information of 
those interested in this important subject from an economic as well as 

from a scientific standpoint. 








RABIES, 


‘The continvous existence in the District of Columbia of the conta- 
gion of rabies, x disease which is capable of being controlled only by 
the enforeement of proper regulations, is a serious condition, and 
methods for its suppression are worthy of serious consideration at the 
present time. Not since 1900, when rabies was so prevalent in this 
vicinity, has such « Jarge number of rabid animals been referred to 
this Bureau and investigated by the Pathological Division. During 
the past year 51 investigations for the purpose of determining the 
we or absence of rabies in various animals were made. The 
ils included in the above consisted of 87 dogs, 6 cattle, 2 horses, 
, 8 wolves, 1 bear, and 1 rabbit, the latter having bitten a small 
, Of these, 88 gave positive results, either by animal inoculations 
‘by the microscopic examinations of sections of the plexiform 

» ‘The latter method has proved very valuable, as a diagnosis 
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BLACKLEG INVESTIGATIONS. 


‘The preparation and distribution of blackleg vaccine have continued 
to be yery important parts of the routine work performed in the 
pathological laboratory, and have followed along the same lines as 
during the previous year. The demand for this preventive remedy 
continues to increase, while the results obtained by the use of the vaccine 
are practically the same as for former years. The quantity of black- 
leg vaceine distributed among stock owners during the past year and 
the immunizing effect produced upon cattle by the vaccine distributed 
in the previous year are indicated in the appended tables: 


Doves of vaccine distributed during the fiscal year ended June $0, 1903, 
July 1 to December 31, 1902; Doses, 





Toial ..........06 ecennavensens asecevceeseceesee $729,100 
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GLANDERS. 


The preparation of mallein by the Biochemic Division has been con- 
tinued, and during the year 7,331 doses have been shipped to the 
various States and Territories as follows: 





























Doses, 
California North Dakota . 210 
Colorado. Ohio...... 6 
Delaware Oklahoma Bi 
District of Columbia (War Depart- Philippine Islands 20 

Porto Rico .. 160 
Min Rhode Island . 3 
Towa South Dakota . 43 
Kansas Utah ... 6 
Masxichusetts Vermont. 165 
Michigan 12 | Washington. 52 
Minnesota 1,208 | Wisconsin -.. 108 

« Mississippi 30 | Wyoming. 

Missouri 6 
Montana... 864 Total ~..-2----+2-2+--00+-+ 7,387 
North Carolina . | 





HOG CHOLERA AND SWINE PLAGUE. 


The investigations concerning these two diseases have been con- 
tinued. Some new and practical points of value have been deter- 
mined, and efforts are being made to prepare a suitable vaccine for 
these diseases. The endeavers to secure a practicable antitoxin are 
also being continued, and work along other lines is being pushed as 
rapidly as is possible. 





MYCOTIC ENTERITIS, 


During the past autumn numerous reports from various sections of 
the country reached the Bureau of a fatal disease among cattle, show- 
ing uniform symptoms. An investigation in response to an urgent 
Fequest from central Virginia showed the trouble to be mycotic ente- 
Titis, due to eating moldy corn fodder, and a change of food with 
appropriate treatment checked the affection. This moldy condition 
ef the food last fall seemed to be quite prevalent, and could be held 
Tesponsible for the disease in question in a number of instances. 


LEUCOENCEPHALITIS IN HORSES, 





in Chat section. Five brains were received from typical cases of this’ 
so. and a microscopic examination in the Pathological Division 
esiad those lesions that occur in epizeotic leacoencephalitis, 





CALY DIPRTHERIAL 





An infections pseudomembranous inflammation of the tongue and 
Eps of young cattle has eeournad in epizootic form in many places in 
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The number of establishments and cities where meat inspection has 
been in operation since the work was begun is shown in the following 
table: 


Establishments and cities where meat inspection waa conducted, 1891 to 1903. 














2S] cme S| 

3 estab- | Number |, : of estab: | Number 

Fiscal year. lish: | of cities, Fiseal year. lish- | of cities. 
6 % 
12 . 
16 “* 
17| ba 
19 of 
28 bo 








The following table shows the extent of the inspection of animals 
before they are slaughtered. The number of wmimals rejected on this 
inspection is also given. These animals are tagged and are held for 
further disposition; some are slaughtered immediately and are con- 
demned or not according to their condition. Pregnant animals may 
be released to go to the country when there is no danger of spreading 
the contagion of any disease: 


Antemortem inspections for the fixcal year 1903. 























Rejected, subject 

For official | | 
sessiviad af tea abattolis in: | another ettes | ‘Tobal inspee- ntnap 
sa ok napeetions | hd miacella- tions. 

were made. i jeous buyers: | 

6,213,788 | «5,774,977 | 11,988,760 ™m| 40,489 

‘8,401, 300, 6, 52, HO 14, 654, 249 1,873 16,014 

609, 428 | 431,710 1, O41, 138 646 4,796 

21,707,381 | 9, 838, S41 | 31,516,222 | 3,037] 58,260 

oH 4 S44 |... é; 

36,982,236 2,298, 477 | 59,209,713 | 6,927 | 119, 560 








The number of hogs inspected antemortem for official abattoirs fell 
from 25,096,684 to 21,707,381. The number of cattle rose from 
5,733,698 to 6,213,783. The number of sheep increased considerably, 
8,401,300 being inspected, against 7,497,738 last year. 

The inspection of animals at time of slaughter, with the number of 
carcasses and parts of carcasses condemned and tanked, is shown in 
the next table. The number of condemnations for trichinosis is given 
under the head of ‘‘ Microscopic inspection of pork:” 
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Postmortem inspections for the fiscal year 1903. 





‘Number of inspections, 





On 
Kind of animal. animals 
Foromcial| Fejected | Total. 








6,184,410 | 31,480] 6,165,890] 11,619; 2,936 | 14,605 




















Cattle 

Sheep. eo bed 12,m5 | 8,508,175] 10,570] 4,663 | 15,233 
Calves | 1,318 | . 670,173 | 1,257 72] 1,629 
Hogs. am, = 83,909 | 21,827,017 | 41,841] 5,153] 46,004 
Horses, | | oH |... |... 


Total .... 





faa | 7,222 | 97,281, «29 | 6,298 | Th ma | oar 





In addition to the carcasses condemned as above, and to those con- 
demned for trichinosis, the number tanked for other reasons is given 
in the table below. These were the carcasses of animals that had died 
in the cars or pens at abattoirs, or that died after inspection in the 
stock yards, or that were killed by city inspectors: 

















Manner of death, =, cattle. | sheep. !Catves.! Hogs. |torses| Total. 
ine f i 
Died in yards . | 450" 890 =| 1,sat |. 2,962 
Killed in yards... an) 45 19,725 |. 20,020 
Died at abattoirs. 550 | 1,928] 246 ‘| 10,020 |. [12,794 
Total... 





| 1,24 2,872 | aay [a7 fe | 85, 726 





The total number of carcasses and parts condemned and tanked, with 
the causes of condemnation, and including the animals found dead and 
those killed by city inspectors, is shown in the following: 


Causea of condemnation of carcasses and parts of carcasses, fiscal year 1903. 





Horses, 

























Cause of condemnation. Care 
Parts. | ogeses, 





Actinomycosis, 
Tuberculosis 
Caseous lymphadenitis. .. 
Cholera and swine plagu: 
Texas fever. 
Echinococcus 
Measles. 
Seables 
Eezema 
Exyntpelas 
Cancer. 
Tumor. 
Abscess. 
Pneumonia. 
PMleurisy 
Carditis 


161 
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Causes of condemnation of carcasses and parts of carcasses, fiscal year 1908—Continued. 





Cattle. Sheep. Calves. Hogs. Horses. 





Cause of condemnation. 
Car | parts.| Cat | parts,| Cat 


cases, casues. causes. 





Enteritis. | a 
Peritoniti 
Metritis.. 
Nephritis 
Uremia... 
Mammitis 

































Anemia, emaciation, maras- 

mus .. 
Ascites and anasarca. 
Jaundice .. 
Extreme temperature, various 

causes 
Pregnancy 
Recent parturition .. 
Hernia fs 
Downers, bruised, injured, ete 1,460 
Dead from various causes.....| 1,000 |....... Pabecal 
Too young. 
Killed by elty inspectors . 
Asphyxia, 
‘Melanosts . 


-| 1,981 














































Pulmonary apoplexy. 
Cysticereus tenutcollis 











15, 849 | 3,090 | 18, 1,972 78, 261 | 61,206 
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pork, and mutton fer which certificates were issued, not including 
microscopically examined pork: 


(Quantities of beef, mutton, and pork for export upon which certificates of ordinary 
inapection were issued, 1898 to 1903. 
Fiscal year. | Beet. | Mutton. | Pork. 








| Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. 
244, 956, 82 
278, 696, 435, 
272, 050, 663 
231,144, 988 
188, 360, 011 - 
133, 122, 610 





371, 920,737 | 2,729, 013 








The cost of the work of the ordinary meat inspection for the year 
was $711,546.18. 


MICROSCOPIC INSPECTION OF PORK. 


The number of carcasses examined was 489,667, classified as follows: 
Class A (free of all appearances of trichine), 477,195, or 97.45 per 
cent; Class B (containing trichina-like bodies or disintegrating tri- 
chine), 7,394, or 1.51 per cent; Class C (containing living trichin), 
5,078, or 1.04 per cent. 

There were 5,136 trichinous carcasses disposed of during the year; 
these weighed 1,093,376 pounds, and about 41 per cent was tanked 
and the rest made into cooked meat. 

The number of certificates issued for microscopically inspected 
pork products for export was 3,132; the number of packages stamped 
and exported was 62,779, weighing 19,108,341 pounds. The exports 
decreased 14,572,888 pounds. 

The following shows the exports of pork to countries requiring a 
certificate of microscopic inspection, from 1892 to 1903: 

Pounds, 
120, 110, 356 
108, 858, 149 
55, 809, 626 
35, 412, 404 
33, 681, 229 
19, 108, 341 

The cost of the microscopic inspection was $78,179.63, being an 
average of 16 cents for each examination, and for each pound exported, 
O41 cent. 





INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND EXPORT ANIMALS. 


The number of certificates of inspection issued for American cattle 
exported to Europe was 96). The number of clearances of vessels 
carrying live stock was 634. The number of sheep exported to Europe 
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There were also inspected animals imported from Mexico, in bond, 
as follows: At Nogales, 93 cattle in transit to Mexico; at El Paso, 
1,036 horses, 7 mules, 14 asses, and 23,968 cattle, and iat Eagle Pass, 
3,222 cattle, in transit to Canada. 

Through ports on the seacoast animals not subject to quarantine 
were imported as follows: 





T 
Frou— . | Pontes.” Muley. /Donkeys.| Ars. 





1 2 


‘Trinidad . 
Bermuda . 
Cuba. 




















There were also imported 1 goat, 1 cow, 6 sheep, 5 zebras, 6 llamas, 
2 clephants, 2 lions, 1 tiger, 1 bear, 1 leopard, 1 monkey, 11 dogs. 

A statement of other animals imported will be found under the head 
of *‘Quarantines at ports of ent: 





CONTROL OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE INSPECTION, 


The supervision of the movement of cattle from the district quar- 
antined on account of splenetic fever involved the proper yarding in 
the quarantine divisions of the various stock yards of 1,620,403 cattle 
during the quarantine season of 1902. It required 56,608 cars to 
transport these animals, and all the cars had to be placarded and the 
waybills and other papers had to state that the cattle were Southern 
cattle. The number of cars cleaned and disinfected was 66,116. 

In Texas 389,525 cattle were inspected and identified as originating 
outside the quarantine district, and were permitted to be moved to 
Northern States for grazing. 

SCABIES IN SHEEP, 

The number of sheep inspected at stock yards, feeding stations, and 

on farms and ranges amounted in the aggregate to 16,444,370. This 


number, however, includes sheep reinspected at various places, and 
therefore does not give the actual number of individual sheep. 
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ment. Four of these inspectors are not yet on duty during the whole 
of any one month, but the work is increasing and all will soon be 
needed for practically their entire time. They may continue, as now, 
to include in their duty such supervision as is necessary of dairy 
exports in general and the conduct of special dairy investigations. 

‘These dairy inspectors constitute a body of men of rare experience 
in the production, testing, grading, and handling of dairy products of 
all kinds, the detection of dairy adulterations, imitations, and frauds, 
and the execution of dairy laws. It would be difficult to find, if 
needed, an equal number of men of like expert knowledge, skill, and 
tried judgment. 

the fiscal year 1902-03 these inspectors, assisted to some 
extent: by the chief and assistant chief of the Dairy Division, have 
repeatedly inspected 82 renovated-butter factories and have visited 
300 cities and towns in 45 States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of ascertaining the extent.to which renovated 
butter is distributed in domestic markets and the conditions under 
which this special commodity is sold at wholesale and retail. 

Factories to the number of 82 have been licensed and bonded by the 
Treasury Department for the manufacture of renovated butter. They 
were located in 17 States and the District of Colambia. Of these fac- 
tories 28 have been in operation throughout the fiscal year, 23 com~- 
inenced operations subsequent to July, 1902, and continued until the 
end of June, 1903, and 31 ceased manufacturing before the close of 

* the year, 

‘The total quantity of renovated butter made at licensed factories 
during the fiscal year 1902-03 was 54,656,800 pounds. Of this amount 
about 500,000 pounds remained in possession of the manufacturers, 
taxes unpaid, at the close of the year. A close estimate of the like 
manufacture for the fiscal year 1901-02, being the next before the date 
when a tax was placed upon the product, and based largely upon fac- 
tory records, shows the output to have been about 50,000,000 pounds, 
made at 55 factories. 

For the purpose of closer comparison of the product of the two fiscal 
years mentioned 10 factories have been selected, located in 6 States, 
from which accurate records of the output of both years have been 
obtained; all were in operation twelve months in each year. The totals 
are as follows: Ten factories produced in 1901-02, 17,082,274 pounds; 
the same produced in 1902-03, 18,609,718 pounds. 

‘The business thus increased 9 per cent in volume. It is shown by 
this comparison, as well as by other facts of record, that the law in 
question has not been obstructive and has proved no hindrance to 
manufacturers who haye cheerfully acquiesced in its provisions and 
energetically conducted their business. 

During this first year of the operation of the Law officers of the 


le 


7“ =| 
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‘some improvement in packages, packing, and transportation to fac- 
tories or to markets. The average character and condition of the 
material used in this manufacture is therefore decidedly better than 
formerly. Occasionally a lot of packing stock is found in such a con- 
dition of filth or putrefaction as to necessitate condemnation. Tn two 
instances material of this character has been manufactured before 
being seen, so the finished product had to be condemned as unfit for 
food. In such cases inspectors have required that material and prod- 
uct be disposed of as grease. But these instances are very exceptional. 
There is still opportunity for great improvement in materials, in the 
manner of handling the same, and in the finished product, but, as a 
rule, manufacturers are endeavoring to improve conditions at all points 
and are ambitions to win a reputation for producing an article of bigh 
quality. 

Renovated butter reaches market in various grades as to quality, 
the same as other butters. There are products good, bad, and indif- 
ferent from different factories and sometimes from the same factory. 
Renovated butter generally ranks as the equal of creamery butter of 
“seconds” grade in quality and price, and sometimes it is as good’as 
creamery “firsts.” Recently, when creamery ‘‘extras” (highest 
grade) were selling in New York at 20 cents wholesale, the best grade 
of renovated commanded 18 cents. One case is known where 700 
packages of creamery butter of * firsts” grade were sold by the makers 
for 16} cents per pound, when the same manufacturers were feadily 
selling their best renovated product at 17 cents. The best renovated 
goods compare favorably with the general run of best dairy or farm 
butter in the market, although the latter usually sells a shade higher. 
‘The position of renovated butter in the general market is becoming 
more and more fixed. The required markings serve asa guaranty of 
purity and to its standing. They are seldom objected to éxcept by 
those who want to dispose of this article as another kind of butter and 
at a higher price. 

It was the evident intent of the law to mark renovated butter so dis- 
tinetly as to make its character or kind known all the way from the 
manufacturer to the consumer, but the law fails to fully accomplish 
this object. Having sufliciently provided for marking or branding the 
butter itself, its covers and packages, section 6 of the act of May 9, 
1902, protects these Government marks only by indirection and refer- 
ence to other statutes. By reason of this omission or imperfection, 
some merchants who obtain the article from manufacturers, properly 
packed and marked, empty the original packages, as already stated, 
destroy the identifying marks, and repack the commodity in various 
forms, marked “Creamery butter,” or otherwise falsely labeled, or not 
marked at all, and resell to dealers and consumers without informing 
these buyers that it is renovated butter. The purpose of the law is 


i ll 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


The expert in animal husbandry. Mr. George M. Rommel. has pre- 
pared en extensive bulletin on the hog industry in the United States, 
and it is now ready for the printer. He has also devoted considerable 
time to an investigation of alleged irregularities of a certain breeders’ 
asvociation, and his report on this matter has been placed in the hands 
ef the Secretary. These investigations have shown the necessity of 
more careful supervision by this Department over the importation of 
animals for breeding purposes and more careful scrutiny of the reg- 
ister; accepted as evidence of the pure breeding of animals admitted 

* free of duty. 
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and that nearly one-third of all the sheep inspected in that State 
were reported to be scabby. 

From the following exhibit it will be seen that the work of dipping 
has more than kept pace with that of inspecting, for whereas in 192 
the number of dippings was only 13.3 per cent of the total inspections, 
the number of dippings in 1903 was 24.7 per cent of the total number 
of inspections. It will also he scen that while only 15 per cent of the 
sheep dipped in 1902 were submitted to a second dipping. 29 per cent 
were redipped ‘in 1903. 











Camyrrrative it of dippings, 





jae Dippings . y { 
Dippin 
Year. aibtected eran Total. neue Total. 
steep. 














Nuinder. Nusaber. 
N¥910 984,431 904, 431 
"596,645 886, 645 
1, 840, 308, 275,921 | 2,116,229 
6.4,072 1,869,708 | 8,306, 396 


Number. 








Although there were nearly four times as many dippings under 
the supervision of representatives of the Bureau in 1903 as there were 
in 1:02, the number vf men employed in the field was increased only 
about 50 per cent. the number in 1402 being about 54 as against 80 
in 1903. This result was rendered possible only by the fact before 
alluded to, that most of the work was done on the large Western ranges. 
* The following exhibit shows in a most gratifying way that the work 
of these men and the methods of the Bureau now in vogue are accom- 
plishing the desired result. and it is evident that, with the continued 
cooperation of the sheep owncrs. transportation companies, and stock- 
yard: companies. it is only.a question of a few more years when the 
fight against sheep scab will he successfully completed. 


Comparative exhibit uf the vests uf dipping. 


{Compited from letters received from ewners of the sheep dipped.] 













Ive. 


‘ 1 Sumber | Number Ee 
Year, Teported Percent: “Tet Finettect 
upou, [recelved. Effective. } te 





s.1| 
0.2 
ol 











It will be noted that 3.558 reports have been received from owners 
regarding the results of the dipping done in 1903. These reports cover 
nearly 4,000,000 dippings, being 61.4 per cent of the entire number 
for the year: and. although three-fourths of this work was done in 
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The percentage of efficacy of the different dipping preparations 
recognized by the Bureau ard used the past four years is shown in the 
following table: 

Percentage of eficacy uf dips. 





“Tobacen extract Lime and | * 
and sulphur. uipnur, | All dips, 











Effect. Ingfleet- Effect Ineffect- Effeet- Ineffeet-* Efect-| Inetect- 











fee hej Wve, ives ive, ive ive. | ive. 
8% nh. ej uo om ne) 
25 75 5 B® 4 OLS a2 
s.7 183 3; kT os kt oe | 
9 2 4 160 8311 92.5] 15 
— : 
0 10 ° 9 wo: 1] 1 
90.7 23 68 G3, 47 i ay 59 








+ 

As will be seen from the above exhibit, tobacco extract and sulphur 
has the highest average percentage of eflicacy for the four years, 
but this is doubtless the re<ult of the improper mixing of the lime- 
and-sulphur dip during the first year owing to inexperience in its 
preparation. This is evidenced by the record for 1903, in which lime 
and sulphur breaks the record with a percentage of etlicacy of 98.5, 
and also by the average for the last three years, in which it goes to 
95.3 per cent. being more than two puints above tobacco extract and 
sulphur. While it is thus evident that lime and sulphur, prepared 
strictly according to directions, is the most efficacious dip recognized 
by the Bureau. it is also evident that the results obtained with tobacco 
extractand sulphur are highly satisfactory. The fact that tobacco 
extract and sulphur is the most easily prepared is doubtless the reason 
that, as shown in the following exhibit, over one-half of all the dip- 
pings during the past four seers were with that preparation. 








Nw 1 in different prep 













Tobaren 
extract an 


a Lime and roan, 
sulphur. 


Seah sutphur. | 





515,112 
st ss 








During the year about 21,000 documents relating to sheep scab were 
mailed to sheep owners and others interested in the business. In ad- 
dition, 430 letters were sent to owners and shippers of scabby sheep, 
notifying them that it is a violation of the law and the regulations of 
the Department to move scabby sheep from one State to another and 
iting their cooperation in eradicating the disease. 
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It will be remembered that in 1902 the principal work was done in 
Utah, and the following comparative statement shows in a most strik- 
ing way the favorable results of that campaign against scab: 


Comparative statement of work done in Utah, 1902 and 1908. 





| 1908, | 1202, 





‘Total number of inspections 
Total number infected 
Percentage of infection 
Dippings of infected sheep . 
Dippings of free and exposed sheep. 
Total dippings 
‘Number reported upon 
Percentage effective. 
Percentage ineffectiv 


982,002 | 919, 525 
176,950 | 494,120 

20.1 63.7 
165,381 | 430, 656 
263,792 | 15,916 
419,173 | 446,472 
256,251] 159,891 





























In view of the fact shown above—that so many (263,792) free and 
exposed sheep were dipped in 1903—it is confidently expected that the 
percentage of infection, which was reduced from 53.7 in 1902 to 20.1 
in 1903, will again be perceptibly lowered in 1904; and it is further 
expected that when the season of 1904 is over it will be seen that the 
work done in Wyoming in 1903 has accomplished similar results. 

The following statements show, in detail, the figures covering the 
year’s work, as already presented in the condensed exhibits: 


Summary of inspections of sheep for scubies, January 1 to December 31, 1908. 





State or Ter | Infected. | Exposed. | Free. Total. 








—| i 


Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. 
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wary 1 to Decewher 31, 1903.—Cont'd. 





Exprel. Free. Total. 








Number. 
922, 086 
513,490 
109,372 
375,868 
882,002 
211,34 

=o 153, 590 

2.119,259 6,611,299 

4446, 229 + 36,180,144. 33,647,568 





niet 

















latement showing number of seabby sheep vecvived ut regular stations, four yeare, to Decem- 
ber 31, 190.8, 





B.A.T. Order 108, fseued April 5,1903, made more stringent the regulations under which 
uw] expimed sheep are transported, and aya linet result it may be stated thut $5.3 per cent of 
all the scabby sheep received at public stock yards during the year, as shown below, were received 
before this order was issued. It should also be remembered that a large percentage of these were 
not Interstate shipme ¢ inany others were shippel from smal! stations where no inspeetion 
§+ maintained.) 








Station, 19. ql. 














Nuwter, Number. | 
16 1.687 
BAST. 






















Fort Worth ee... 
Tnlianapolis. 
Kersns ¢ 
Lanisvil 





Pittsburg, 
Portlan 
Seattle... 
Bloux City 
Bouth Omalin. 
Bouth St, Josep 
South st. Paul 


Total ... 




















peecetatseneds 171,509 | 106, 0 
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Summary of dippings of sheep for scabies, January 110 December $1, 1903. 






























































First dipping. 

Btate or Territory. Fra | omic) dippine: laiphtags 
Number, Number. | Number. 

4,010 
California . 4,471 38, 864 123, 335 
Colorado ...... 9,470 66,470 111, 409 2,892 113, 801 
Maho ......... | 32,412 11,256 43, 668 
692, 208 14, 182 749, 924 20,098 ‘770, 
618 
5,288, 
17,573 
49, 669 
281, 808 
f 4,780 4,720 
‘122,444 | 527,183 667, 697 681, 124 
Nevada......... 69, 964 87,744 ‘115, 252 
New Mexioo.........0..s0eee0e 35,27 62, 103 91,411 
New York... 10, 785 10,785 
North Dakota 205 206 
Ohio. H 3 11,633 11, 623 
Oregon . Abas 18,870 31, 288 45, 158 
South Dakota ........... 65 15 715 
6,000 6,247 4,892 11,139 
156,381 262, 892 900 419,178 110,772 529, 945 
1,352 2,702 eo] 8,542 
2,469 2,789 5,975 8,724 
1,818,940 | 1,996, 026 { 247 | 3,810,213 | 1,572,047 | 5,382, 260 
2,811,914 | 3,470,830 | 654, 448 | 6,436,602 | 1,860,708 | 8, 300, 896 





Statement showing the number of dippings and the kind of dip used at regular stations, 
January 1 to December $1, 1908. 





Station. Kind of dip used. Infected, Free. | Total. apo 
i 


Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. 
Lime and sulpbur.......... G 
Tobacco extract and sul- 

phur. | 
Nicotine and sulphur. 








Tobacco extract and sul- 
phur. 
Nicotine and sulphur. . 
Lime and sulphur . 
..-..do 

















‘Nicotine and sulphur........ 
Tobacco extract and sul- 
phur, 
Limeand sulphur........... 1,64 | 60,105] 3,174 | 54,923 2,151 
Tobacco extract and sul-| 8,791 412] 4,696 | 14, 657 


hur. 
icotine and eulphur....... m3| 31,755 | 6,447 























Total by ape ff Tobacco extrmct and ule | 14,058 | 741,856 | 538,601 | 1,208, 915 
phur, | 

Lime and wulphur. -| 6,896 | 247,917 351,427 

Total ... eases -| 21, 176 |1, 021, 058 | 641, 633 |1, 683, 707 
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PATHOLOGICAL REPORT ON A CASE OF RABIES IN A 
WOMAN.? 


By Joux R. Monten, A. M., V.M.D., 
Chief of Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


GENERAL. REMARKS. 


While walking through a vacant lot on February 11, 1902, Mra. J., 
colored, of Washington, D. C., was fiercely attacked and severely bit- 
ten on the right forearm, near the inner canthus of the left eye, and 
on the left frontal eminence hy a stray collie dog. Eighteen days 
later the woman complained of a general malaise and pains in the cica- 
trized wounds of the head, which rapidly grew more severe, necessi- 
tating the services of 2 physician. Upon the latter’s advice the patient 
was removed on the following day to Freedmen’s Hospital, where 
the case was diagnosed as ‘suspected rabies.” On the afternoon of 
March 3 the writer visited the hospital, on the invitation of Dr. William 
C. Woodward, District health officer, to whom we are indebted for 
the kindness of having brought this case to our attention, The patient 
was found in an extremely nervous condition, having an excessive 
feeling of fear and uneasiness. The cyes were staring, and a general 
expression of anxiety pervaded the countenance of the individual. 
The mind, however, was clear and no efforts at violence were made. 
When interviewed as to the cause of the scars on her head and forearm, 
she lightly replied: *‘Oh, a dog hit me there some weeks ago, but they 
are all right now.” 

From time to time reflex spasms involving the muscles of degluti- 
tion were noticed, causing a clutching at the throat and difficult breath- 
ing during the attack. These rapidly became more generalized, and 
in a few hours also involved the respiratory muscles, causing extreme 
dyspnea. Attempts at vomiting would then occur, but no evacua- 
tions followed. Contrary to the usual run of cases, the patient accred- 
ited these symptoms to indigestion and had not the slightest suspicion 
of the true nature of her condition, thus disproving the idea that the 
nervousness and fear usually seen in the carly stages of rabies in the 
human subject are due to the natural dread of the disease and appre- 








@Thix report was prepared for filing in the District Health Office, together with 
the records furnished hy the attending physician, the hospital pathologist, and the 
revident physician. For this reason only those portions of the history and clinical 
eymptoms that were brought to my attention will be given at this time.—J. R. M. 
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Twenty-first day: The two last-mentioned animals seemed to be 
easily excited. and on opening the cage mule attempts at hiding their 
heads under their fellows. In the afternoon they appeared dull and 
listless. 6 showed anurexia. 

Twenty-second day: At a.m. the latter animal showed extreme 
la~vitule. and was partially paralyzed by 4 p.m. No. 8s ate sparingly 
of it: food. 

Twenty-thiri day: No. 6% was found dead this morning, 
completely paral. and No, T1 died during the afternoon. 
appeared hy persens 

Twenty-fourth . TH died. No. 6» did not develop further 
symptoms than tho-e exhibited the previous da 

Twenty-fifth ¢ The latter animal was ver. ~ laaguld: becoming 
totally paralyzed on the twenty-~eventh and dying on the twenty- 
eighth day 
In order to ©: 
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It will be seen from the above table that the rabbits inoculated with 
the oblongata emulsion from Mrs. J. have all succumbed with unmis- 
takable and characteristic symptoms of rabies. Also that the three 
rabbits in the subseries likewise developed the typical paralytic form 
of rabies. Further, that the two check rabbits are still alive and their 
health apparently unimpaired at this writing.* Asa result of the 
microscopic lesions found by the histological examination of the plexi- 
form ganglion on the pneumogastric nerve and of the bulb of the 
medulla, also of the experimental inoculation of rabbits, it seems justi- 
fiable to conclude that the person in question was suffering with rabies 
at the time of death. 





@These animals were chloroformed eight months after inoculation and found to 
be in a healthful condition. 
DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. Section of normal plexiform ganglion stained with hematoxylin and eosin. 
Camera-lucida drawing made at the stage level with No. 4 compensating ocular and 
Zeiss 4 1am, objective. 

Note the single layer of endothelial cells («) lining the capsule of the ganglionic 
cells, the open pericellular space, and the appearance of the protoplasm and nuclei of 
the nerve cells (b). 

Fig. 2. Section of the plexiform ganglion of Mrs. J. stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin. Camera-lucida drawing made at stage level with No. 4 compensating ocular 
and Zeiss 4 mm. objective. 

The proliferation of the endothelial cells of the lining capsule («) is well marked, a8 
is also the destruction of the cell protoplasm (4) and the infiltration of leucocytes (¢): 
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April 6 to June 8 were killed about two months after: 

eased and were found to be unaffected. Three guinea pig 
April 15, 1903, each an intraabdominal injection of 5c. 

Peco Bis @ cow. Two of the guinea pigs died, respectively, on 1 

and Juno 29, affected with generalized tuberculosis, and | the third was 


killed on tember 4, 1903, and was found to be fat und free 
Gait 
‘The 4 other tubercular cows used in the experiment : at 


this time [November 7, 1903]. Guinea pigs fed the milk of these cows 
remained healthy, and the same is true of guinea pigs wh 
intraabdominal injections, with the exception of the milk from 1 cow, 
which on injection caused generalized tubercilosis in 2 of 3 

‘The latter cow was one of the 2 introduced into the 
April 10. ‘Tha pties Sows vere oo allghtly aftsed arti SqheseunEa 
ee Cec renee oe OF EE CLAMS UIA DAYS sd 1 eee 
A record of the exposed cattle follows: 
Bull No, 263, yearling; in good condition; vected-witn Sa 
without reaction. 


January 27, 1903.—Placed in stable with tubercular eattle. cont at 
‘tho center of tho stable, which was separated from the other stalls by a foot-high 
solid 2-inch plank partition. At no time did he enter a atall which had been pre 


viously occupied by a tubercular animal. 

Tune $0, 1908. REE wgermeesemmntn 
at its highest point.¢ General condition, excellent. 

Avguet 3, 1903.—Killed and examined postmortem. Autopsy recont fe 
Genéral condition, excellent. Posterior mediastinal glands are slightly: 
contain numerous small recent foci of taberculosis, Theanterior: 
are greatly enlared and are filled with foci of tuberealar material. 
contain several «mall foci of recent tubercular disease. 


Cow No. 257, about six years old; in good. conditions (asia 
tuberculin without reaction. || 


Jonwary £7, 1903.—Placed in stable with tubercular attic. Occupied a 
the center of the stable, which was separated from the other stalls by a G-f 
solid 2-inch plank partition. At no time did she enter a etall which 
viously occupied by tubercular animal. 5 

June 25, 1993.—Produced a healthy female ealf. 

June 80, 1903.—Tested with tuberculin without reaction. 
















phragm in several places by bands of firm, white connective tisme, 


Tesions in the liver or portal glands. The right hind quarter of = 


@The amount of reaction In all these cases fs determined by ea! 
ext temperatire on the day before injection with tuberculin from 
perature on the following day. 
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in connection with another experiment regarding the: 

‘tubercle culture injections on cattle. The 2 cattle 

selected for the exposure experiment because it was 
-determine-whether the injections received had affected held ase 
bility to tuberculosis, ot is clear from the results that the dead 
culture injections made in July, 1902, hadino infinence onthe Supa 
beginning in January, 1903. 

Cow No. 211, which received five intravenous injections of Bye 
human tubercle culture, was included in the exposure at the 1 
of Dr. E. A. de Schweinitz, of the Biochemie Division. The in 
tions in this case were made, in connection with the injections of a 
number of other animals, in an experiment concerning the immuniza- 
tion of cattle to tuberculosis, 

‘The lesions obseryed on autopsy in cow No, 211 are undoubtedly the 
result of the intravenous injections received previous to the exposure, 
‘This conclusion is drawn from the fact that it is not probable that a 
simple stable exposure would have caused thousands of independent 
centers of disease, all of the same age, to develop in the lung, without 
8 single tubercular lesion in any other portion of the body. It 
likely that the germs introduced into the jugular vein passed 
the circulation to the right chambers of the heart, and from there to 
the lung, where they wore entirely filtered out of the blood, and 
caused a tubercular disease. This disease, it is fair to assume, was of 
a temporary character, and would have ended in complete re 
the cow had not been killed." The condition found is very si; 


© A case like the following shows the extensive lung disease which may 
an intravenous injection either of an attenuated tubercle culture ora tubercle: 
in which the life of the germ has been destroyed: Sheep No. 46, in excellent he 
tested with tuberculin without reaction. On July 19, 1902, received an 
into the right jugular vein of 10 . ¢. of dea! bovine tubercle culture. 
was killed by exposing it to a temperature of 98° C. for one hour. 
aha lepeame pea tT Mare REET eS TE The g 
pigs were killed three and one-half months later and found to be in excellent) 
tion and free from all Jesions of disease. The sheep was killed on Reet 
‘not quite six months after the injection waa made, and the following lesions 
Sprinkled over the entire eurface of the lung, immediately under the 
innumerable minute tabercles, all of about the same size, 1 mm, 
where several have coalesced. Similar tubercles are found, on section, to 
throughout the lung tissue. (In every respect these tubercles were like 
cles found in the lung of cow No. 211.) The minute tubercles were somewl 
numerous in the caudal portion of the principal lobes of the Inng than in 
tions of the organ. The distance between the tubercles was from one-halftolem, 
excepting in a few regions, in which areas of the lung about 3 em. 
thickly beset with very minute necrotic points, The general appearance: 
miliary tuberculosis of the lung. The individual tubercles had the apy 
opaque, pearlgray points, surrounded by a ring of translucent, gl 
Mediastinal and bronchial glands free from disease, with tho axial 
dened patehes. One of the throat glands was entirely necrotic, ‘All olan 
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manger cages were so arranged that a constant sifting of food should 
occur from the mangers to the guinea-pig cages while the cattle were 
eating. Among the 100 guinea pigs 2 died early during the exposure 
as the result of pneumonia. Of the remaining 98, all of which were 
exposed throughout the entire time of the exposure of the cattle, only 
1 guinea pig became affected with tuberculosis. This pig was exposed 
in one of the manger pens. 

During the experiment three cats lived in the stable used for the 
exposure and were fed the mixed milk of the several tubercular cows. 
In addition to the milk, the cats received no other feed excepting such 
rats or mice as they could catch for themselves. The cats were killed 
and upon careful examination after death were found to be free from 
lesions of tuberculosis. 
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THE COMMUNICABILITY OF TURERCULOSIS BETWEEN 
CIES OF ANIMALS. 


‘The communicabjlity of tuberculosis among n 0 
‘nuunmals has been experimentally demonstrated. “L ball 
take to give an exhaustive list of such species, as a brief | 
sufficient for the purpose which I have in view at this tin 
infection of rabbits and guinea pigs with both human an 
bacilli isa common experience. Koch'* successfully ino 
mice, white rats, rabbits, cats, and a marmot from th 
Schweinitz* infected apes with both human and bovine | 
Dogs and pigs haye been infected with both human and 
by several investigators, The horse, got, sheep, and cat have en 
readily infected with bovine tuberculosis. Noes ae e A 
with human tuberculosis, Theobald Smith* infected g 
the nasua, and guinea pigs and rabbits from hogs. Ded 
goats with both human and bovine tuberculosis. Courmont: 
infected fowls with material from both human and bovin 
and also guinea pigs and rabbits with avian tuberenlo 
frogs, and other cold-blooded animals have been infected 
human and bovine tuberculosis in the experiments of Dabas 
donné,* and Herzog.’ Bovine animals have been infected 
from human sources by Ravenel, de Schweinitz, Mohler, 
bald Smith in the United States, and by De Jong, Delép 
Stenstrém," Fibiger and Jensen,” Max Wolff," Nocard,* A 
Behring,”* Dean and Todd," and others abroad, notably by 
‘man tuberculosis commission, as reported by Kossel,* 

Not all attempts to infect one species of animals with 
obtained from a different species of animals are su 


® Figures refer to the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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cultures of human tuberculosis appear dry, scaly, or dull, 
and hard; those of the avian are moist, oily, wrinkled, and soft. The 
human bacillus does not vegetate at all at 43° C., while the avian mul- 
tiplies rapidly and abundantly at that temperature. The avian bacilli 
are longer, thinner, and more granular than the human bacilli. 

An equally interesting type of tubercle bacilli was obtained by 
Kral and Dubard" from tubercular carp. This bacillus was able to 
yegetate between the temperature limits of 10° and 87° C.; that is, it 
could not grow at as high a temperature as the human by 3°, but it 
could grow at a point 20° lower. It is very vigorous in its develop- 
ment, the rods at first being short and broad, but in cultures growing 
into long, branched filaments. On veal-broth agar, after tw: 0 
hours’ vegetation at ordinary temperatures, there already exists a vis- 
ible trace of the culture, which by the twelfth day becomes white, 
smooth, and shiny like the avian. 

Another extremely interesting type of the Bacillus tuberculosis was 
deseribed by Friedmann,” having been obtained from a tuberculous 
turtle. This bacillus was able to vegetate even at the freezing point, 
and the temperature limits of its growth were placed by the observer 
at 0° to 43°C. It was, therefore, able to grow at a temperature even 
higher than the human bacillus and at 30° lower. Friedmann says 
that, as A. Kayserling correctly points out, it is often impossible to 
establish morphological differences between the individual bacilli in 
pure cultures of various kinds of tubercle bacilli, such as human, 
avian, piscine, and blindworm; yet he found in many preparations 
made from pure cultures that the bacilli of piscine, blindworm, and 
frog tuberculosis were considerably shorter and usually thicker than 
the human and bovine or the turtle bacilli, even when the latter were 
grown at the lower temperatures. 

‘These examples of tuberculosis affecting animals which differ so 
retiarkably from each other, and these tubercle bacilli which vary eon- 
siderably in their morphology and even to a greater extent in their 
cultural characteristics, have led pathologists to inquire if this tuber- 
culosis of man and other mammals, of birds, of reptiles, of amphibians, 
of fish, was indeed one and the same diseasc. In fact, they have gone 
further than this and haye seriously raised the question as to whether 
the human and bovine bacilli of the mammalian type produce an iden- 
tieal disease, and as to whether human taberculosis can be made to 
infect bovine animals or bovine tuberculosis to infect man. 

These questions are very important, since they indicate a possible 
source of human infection, which, if demonstrated, would require 
special sanitary regulations for its suppression. There is a 
ference from a prophylactic point of view whether a disease is confined 
to one species of animals which may be readily placed wie 
vision and control, or whether it affects numerous species, some of 
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he used, and if the acidity be made equivalent to about 2 per cent of 
normal acid, phenolphthalein being the indicator, the reaction of the 
bouillon during the formation of the membrane approaches the neutral 
point or becomes slightly alkaline in the case of bovine bacilli, but 
remains acid in the ease of human bacilli. 


MODIFICATION OF THE MORPHOLOGY AND VIRULENCE OF 
BACILLI BY CULTURE AND BY PASSING THROUGH VARIOUS SPI 
OF ANIMALS. 


In the study of ayian tuberculosis it was found that the great 
majority of inoculations of fowl tuberculosis to guinea pigs, and of 
mammalian tuberculosis from guinea pigs to fowls, failed to infect. 
‘There were some who concluded that the disease could not be trans- 
mitted between these species. However, it was found that an occa- 
sional guinea pig when inoculated with avian tuberculosis would 
succumb with generalized visceral granulations, and after passing 
through a number of mammals this bacillus of avian origin may 
become very virulent for the guinea pig and even pathogenic for the 
dog, and at the same time may lose its virulence for the Gallinaces. 
Cadiot, Gilbert, and Roger” sueceeded in infecting fowls with tuber 
culosis of canine origin. A fowl which had been inoculated and fed 
with tuberculur material from the dog was found at the autopsy to 
have granulations in the liver, spleen, and kidneys, and tu) 
ulcerations of the intestine. The bacilli from this fowl seemed to 
have been modified somewhat and to have acquired the pathogenic 
properties which made a sort of intermediate type between the human 
and the avian. Another fowl, inoculated from the liver of the first, 
died at the end of one hundred and twenty-one days with tubercles at 
the point of inoculation and numerous granulations of the peri 
liver, spleen, ovaries, and lungs. It had not entirely lost its original 
properties. however, for, inoculated upon a dog which was killed at 
the end of three months, it caused the formation of tubercles T 
liver, kidneys, and the lungs. From subsequent inyestigations 
authors™ conclude that, by injecting horse serum into the abdominal 
cavity of fowls every ten days, the natural immunity of these birds 
from mammalian tuberculosis is so greatly diminished that they ean 
be almost invariably infected by inoculation. . 

Dubard,* in studying the tuberculosis of carp, concluded that the 
infection was caused by the contamination of the ponds with tuber 
cular material from the human subject, on account of “the exact 
coincidence of the appearance and of the cessation of the disease of 
the fish with the appearance and the disappearance of con 
of the ponds by human tubercular products.” This r 
him to make experiments, in which he says he succeeded many times 
in producing the piscine type of tuberculosis by inoculating eold- 


















tures, too, are very similar to the cultures of fish r 
would only grow between 22° and 30° C. Attempts to obt 
tures at the maximum temperature mentioned had been c 
up to the time of reporting. ‘The bacillus was no longer’ | 
for guinea pigs. 

Friedmann” also found that the turtle bacillus, when incense 
guinea pigs in large doses, produced true tubercles containing both — 
giunt cells and tubercle bacilli 7 

Comparative studies of human and bovine bacilli have been made 
by numerous investigators. In a recent article Wolbach and Ernst™ 
state with reference to their work: wa 

‘Rarely in the human cultures exceedingly large, round bodies, severtl 
diameter were found in branched bacilli at the point of junction of the three branches; 
still more rarely the center of this body was cecupied by a round, onstained refrac 
bate such ay has been described by Fischel in the club swellings of the avian 





With the exception of the last-described forms, which undoubtedly are 
ate, all theee found in the human cultures were found in the bovine cultures, 
with less frequency. Branched bacilli and the thread-like rode were 
the small and lange deeply staining spore-like bodies were found in as great lance 
asin the human cultures. In the cultures isolated by oureelves the a) x 
were lesy than in the human cultures, nurely execeding 6 to 8 win length, 
Dovine culture from Kral exceedingly long thresd: Jike forma were found, 
Remarkable a the changes described seem when we compare the two 
one the short rods averaging about 1 4 in length occurring on egg, the: Yi 
Jong filiform and branched bacilli 10 to 15 » long oceurring on brain, yet they ane 
constant in their occurrence, and one extreme may be changed into the other at 
once by change of medium, _ 
In their summary these authors say: _ 


(1) The tubercle bacillus undergoes marked changes i morphology with change 
of culture medium. (2) The microscopic characteristics of a fully developed culture: 
‘are fairly constant for each medium. 

‘The rapidity with which the morphology of the tubercle’ bacillus, 
changes when the cultures are made on different media indicate that it 
is possible to lay too much stress on the appearance of the rods 
indicative of different types. As the body of an infected 
simply a culture medium for the inoculated bacilli, we should infer — 
from the laboratory experiments just mentioned that bacilli from the 
same culture if introduced into the bodies of animals of different 
species might in each case develop different morphological 

For this reason the morphology can not be regarded as a very 

tory means of distinguishing between tubercle bacilli from 

sources. Indeed, in the same microscopic preparation we g 
find both long and short rods, and it is sometimes difficult to 
which there are the most or what is the average length. 
revently been shown a photograph by de Schweinits of | 
seopic shreds from the same culture, one of which was ma 
entirely of short rods and the other entirely of long rods. 
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i Ala to ge ago in onder to study the set occur 
in tuberele bacilli grown under different conditions, I requested 
“Schroeder to earefully inject some human tubercle bacilli into the 
“udderof adry cow. He therefore, on October 3, 1901, injected 40 ee. 
of virulent human culture through the duct of the teat, using a blunt 
eanula and observing every precaution to prevent mechanical injury. 
This injection was followed by considerable swelling and induration 
of the affected quarter of the udder, and by the secretion of 300 to 
400 ¢.c. of a gray sirupy fluid having a glistening appearance, in which 
us leucocytes, fat globules, and tubercle bacilli, 
‘this time (January, 1904) some induration of the 
‘tbe-pesretion containing tubercle bacilli has continued 
Logis It is quite remarkable that this human 
i nic for bovine animals, should have 
qiiassstaboe aindicto multiply within the mill: 
for so long a period of time. The virulence of the 
tested eo ky cote ae no material change in 

trated. Cultures on egg medium 
Feather cblonion are easily broken up and in this 
ble bovine cultures, but otherwise no change has been 


a calf with a human culture of moderate viru- 
; large and repeated doses. The animal lived 


cond, died in twenty- three days, while the 
piatacties each died in twenty-four days. The 
that he succeeded in conveying human tuber- 
large and repeated doses of the culture, 
: through calves there was brought about 
¢ virulence of this culture. 
pet upon this experiment, says: 
single experiment as establishing the possibility 
uman variety of bacilli in cattle. In spite of all 
p in when a species eminently susceptible to the bovine 
ep extends over such @ long period and so much 
om from error: can only be established by several 
hand, it is conceivable that in such an experiment, 
‘the culture used may have been originally a 
subject and thereby attenuated. Such a cul- 
to serial inoculations, whervas a true human 
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_ Itis difficult to see why the increase of virulence in 

ture growing in the bovine body is any more i 

decrease of virulence of the bovine bacilli growing in the humm 
body. Both hypotheses involye a marked yariation of virulence, and 
such a variation is probably as likely to occur in bedi 
the other. 

Hamilton and Young* made n oimiler experiment; £001 Whig 
conclude “that when tuberculosis from a human source has been 
ingrafted upon a calf, it gains enormously in virulence by =a 
oculated upon 2 second calf.” 

Arloing”™ states that in the course of his investigations | in 1884 aod 
1886 he increased the virulence of the material (tubercular) from cer- 
tain surgical lesions by several successive passages through the guinea 
pig. In certain number of cases this material, which at first infected 
only the guinea pig, finally became infectious for the rabbit. The 
most profound changes which he obtained were those wl which resulted 
from accustoming the bacilli to vegetate in the deeper layers of 
glycerin bouillon. The human bacillus, which before 
tomed to the bouillon produced tuberculosis in the rabbit and guinea 
pig by all the channels of inoculation, now presented special char- 
acteristics. 1t infected guinea pigs only with great difficulty and very 
feebly by subcutaneous inoculation, and appeared to be - 
upon the rabbit when introduced by the same channel. Injected intothe 
rabbit intravenously, however, it produced a kind of septicemie tuber 
cular infection, fatal in two or three weeks, without apparent tuber= 
cular lesions in the lungs—one might believe it dispossessed of its 
tubercle-producing power—but if introduced into the peritoneal cavity: 
of the rabbit in proper dose, it caused an extensive tubercular erup- 
tion on the omentum and on points of the mesentery and intestinal 
folds. If propagated for a long time in bouillon by successive cule 
tures, it may, without known cause, recover a small part of its old 
virulence and cause an eruption of very discrete and very small tuber- | 
cles in the lungs, a. 

‘The intravenous injection of this bacillus with calves does not give 
rise to the same appearances; but the effects are no less remarkable. 
In fact, these inoculations determine very extensive infiltrations of 
the lunge, which cause death in a few weeks. - 

A bovine bacillus of normal yiralence was also accustomed 
in the deeper parts of glycerin bouillon, and after a few passe 
this medium its virulence became modified. It was still very fatal for 
sheep and goats, but hid become remarkably harmless for ¢ 
lesions which it caused in the lungs were also modified. In 
the usual granular eruption, it produced with sheep and goats 
lobular infiltrations scattered here and there in the lung 
gray color and a sarcomatous appearance on section. f 

A very interesting experiment has recently been made by 


_ 
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by sputum bacilli, and the virulence of these sputum bacilli had beea 
increased by passage through a series of rabbits, since other bacilli 
from the same source which had not been passed through rabbits failed 
to produce any disease when similarly inoculated upon a bovine animal. 

Mohler has made similar studies with another culture of baeilli 
which were obtained from the human subject, but which had morpho- 
logical and cultural peculiarities similar to those of the bovine bacillus, 
although it produced in cattle local lesions only. This bacillus was 
passed through a» series of five cats, and was then found to be eom- 
pletely changed in its morphological appearance, the rods being elon- 
gated, slender, more or less beaded, and entirely of the human type. 
But far from decreasing in virulence, as might be expected from its 
morphological appearance, this bacillus had so increased in its patho- 
genic activity that it now produced generalized tuberculosis in a cow. 
‘This vow was inoculated subcutaneously in front of each shoulder with 
2e. c. of a salt solution emulsion of the tuberculous omentum of the 
last cat of the series, The cow rapidly lost flesh, had a temperature 
of 104° F., with the point of inoculation and adjacent glands greatly 
swollen, ‘The autopsy revealed generalized tuberculosis, involving 
the lungs, mediastinal glands, spleen, liver, and kidneys. 

Other cultures of the tubercle bacillus obtained from the mesenteric 
glands of a sheep, hog, and cow, when recovered from their original 
souree and grown on dog serum, conformed to the bovine type in 
every particular; but after passage through several cats and recovery 
on dog serum a striking change was observed in their morphology, 
since they then showed elongated and slender rods more or less beaded 
and undistinguishable from the human bacillus. That there was no 
decrease in the virulence is indicated by the fact that the lastcatin | 
the series succumbed in a shorter period of time than the most of the — 
cats in the same series and always in less time than the average ao 
tion of life shown by the preceding animals of the series. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TYPES AMONG TUBERCLE BACILLI, 


| 
‘The successful results of experiments made with a view of modify- 
ing the virulence of tubercle bacilli obtained from different sources | 
and having different degrees of activity are now so numerous, 56 posi- 
tive, and so concordant that it is impossible to explain them away by | 
the hypothesis of accidental contamination or by the suggestion that 
the cultures used had an origin different from what was supposed. | 
Beginning with reciprocal transformations of the avian, mammalian, 
piscine, and amphibian bacilli, investigators have attacked the | 
which are less clearly detined, such as the human and the bovine 3 
and have both reduced and increased their virulence for certain $ 
of animals and have modified their morphological appearance to such 
an extent that it is no longer possible to identify them by their form. 
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There appears, 2 priori, to be no more reason to expect constancy in 
this character than in the others which have been suggested as a means 
of discriminating between bacilli from different sources. 

It is undoubtedly true that tubercle bacilli tend to the production 
of different types corresponding to the medium upon or within which 
they are grown and to the conditions of environment to which they 
are subjected, and it is therefore to be expected that vegetating in any 
given animal species for a time they will present some special charac- 
teristics. These characteristics may he valuable in many cases as indi- 
cating the origin of a given culture, but they can not be properly 
regarded as fixed and unchang¢able nor as indicating that such types 
are pathogenic only for the particular species of animal from which 
the type was obtained. 





THE TRANSMISSION OF ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS TO MAN. 


Basing their conclusions upon the failure of the inoculations made 
by them to produce tuberculosis in bovine and other large animals 
with cultures of the human bacillus and upon the morphological and 
cultural differences above referred to, some investigators have held 
that human tuberculosis differs from bovine and can not be transmitted 





to cattle, and that, on the other hand, it is doubtful if bovine tuber- 


pitted to man, In order to reach these conclu- 
sions it was necessary to ignore the very positive results of Chauveau* 
in infecting cattle with human tuberculosis and those of other experi- 
menters who produced less extensive lesions in the inoculated animals. 
nical evidence of the infection 
of man with bovine tube reuilos s, Which, while not absolutely conelu- 
sive, was yet very strong, particularly the cases of accidental inocula- 
tions, And, finally, it would appear that the successful inoculations of 
mammalian tuberculosis upon birds, fishes, and amphibians, and the 
counter inoculations of avian, piscine, and amphibian tuberculosis 
upon mammals, had been lost sight of, or the authors in question 
would have been more cautious in putting forth such hypotheses, for 
surely if the disease was transmissible between such widely separated 
species as human and carp it would be hard to believe that it could not 
be transmitted from human to bovine. 

Since Koch's paper was read before the British congress on ** Tubereu- 
losis in 101" numerous investigators have taken up this question, and 
ely that tubercle bacilli from the human 
y he so virulent as to produce generalized tuberculosis in 
eattle, even when inoculated subcutancou: It is not nevessary for 
ine to cater into details concerning the various experiments conducted 
by Vagedes, Ravenel, de Schweinitz, Mohler, De Jong. Delépine, 
Stenstrom, Fibiger and Jensen, Nocard, Max Wolff, Arloing, Bebring, 
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‘these questions, and. the little barriers which were raised | 
dividing line between human and bovine tuberculosis” n 
away. We see one tuberculosis, one tubercle habitat oom ariel 
variations according to its habitat, whether that habitat is. 
culture medium or an animal organism; and, notwi 
variations, a bacillus which is always essentially the same, and one 
which may at any time, if given suitable conditions, 
and reeoyer the properties which it possessed before the eapialioe 
occurred, 

Now, a word as to the pructical lessons which we should obtail froma 
these scientific investigations. A great and successful effort is being 
made to reduce the suffering and mortality which results se 
tuberculosis, Rooms occupied by consumptives are disinfected, | 
sputum is destroyed, expectoration in public places and on the side- 
walks is prohibited, sanstoria are being established where those afflicted 
with the disease may be properly treated without endangering other 
members of the community, And so one by one the channels 
tion between man and man are being brought under control or abol- 
ished, The good effects of this work are already seen in the reduction 
of the mortality from tuberculosis in the places where it | 
going on. But why should we ignore the channels of infection — 
between animals and man! ‘There is a tremendous amount of " 
culosis in cattle, particularly in milch cows, and in pigs; and fre- 
quency of the disease in these animals is increasing from year to 
Why should we continue to allow milk to be sold and to use it 
selves if it is produced by herds where 50 to 90 per cent of the: 
have tuberculosis? Why should we continue to allow tuberculous 
animals to be slaughtered practically without supervision in numen 
abattoirs and the meat sold for human consumption without 

There are two answers to these questions. The first is that 
is progressing along the lities of least resistance, and the second 
the medical profession has never appreciated, and does not now: C 
ciate, the importance of animal tuberculosis as a factor in the | 4 
tion of human tuberculosis. This fact is as plain as the noonday saa 
to anyone who has watched the development of medical sien = 
I have, for nearly a third of a century. When the experiments of 
Villemin® demonstrated the infectiousness of tuberculosis, and yeter 
inarians called attention to the danger of infection from animal sou; 
some twenty-five years ago, we were told that tuberculosis was pl 
an hereditary disease, and that if it was infectious from man 
or from animals to man there would be plenty of clinical e 
that effect. But time ran on, the bacillus tuberculosis was diseo 
and the profession reversed its theory that tuberculosis was exelu vr 
the result of hereditary influence. It was soon seen that the problest 
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harmful; but this influence for good must be continually counteracted. 
by the infusion of extremely pathogenic germs from animal sources. 
It is not my purpose to discourage in the least any of the efforts 
being made or contemplated for limiting the danger of infection from 
the tuberculous human patient, but I insist that it is also the sani- 
tarian’s duty to guard against infection from tuberculous animals. 
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did not conclude, however, that bovine bacilli could not produce dis- 
ease in the human subject, but said: 

It seems to me that, accepting the clinical evidence on hand, bovine tuberculosis 
may be transmitted to children when the body is overpowered by large numbers of 
bacilli, as in udder tuberculosis, or when certain unknown favorable conditions 
exist. 

Koch, however, in his address at the British Congress on Tubercu- 
losis, went far beyond this and maintained that “human tuberculosis 
differs from bovine, and can not be transmitted to cattle.” As to the 
susceptibility of man to bovine tuberculosis, he said it was not yet 
absolutely decided, but one was ‘nevertheless already at liberty to say 
that, if such a susceptibility really exists, the infection of human 
beings is but a very rare occurrence.” He emphasized this view in 
the following language: 

I should estimate the extent of infection by the milk and flesh of tubercular cattle 
and the butter made of their milk as hardly greater than that of hereditary transmis- 
sion, and I therefore do not deem it advisable to take any measnres against it. 

This conclusion was so radically different from the views of most 
experimenters and so out of harmony with facts which had apparently 
been demonstrated by others, that it at once aroused opposition in the 
congress, followed by the adoption of dissenting resolutions, and led 
to numerous investigations in various countries. Koch's conclusions 
were based upon his failure to produce tuberculosis in cattle and other 
animals by inoculating them with tubercular material of human origin, 
and his success in causing progressive and fatal tubereulosis in the 
same kinds of animals when inoculated with tubercular material of 
bovine origin. With such positiveness did he hold to the constant 
and specitic difference between the human and bovine bacillus that he 
promulgated an experimental method of discriminating between them. 
Speaking of the etiology of intestinal tuberculosis in man, he said: 














Hitherto nobody could decide with certainty in such a case whether the tuberca- 
losis of the intestine was of human or of animal origin, Now we can di 
All that is necessary © cultivate in pore culture the tubercle bs 
tubercnlar material, and to ascertain whether they belong to bovine tuberculosis by 
cattle with them. — For this purpose I recommend subcutaneous injection, 
ly characteristic av-l convincing results, 
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These important and comprehensive conclusions followed from & 
comparatively few experiments upon animals, and apparently no effort 
had been made to learn to what extent human tubercle bacilli might 
differ in their virulence for cattle or what grades of virulence there 
might be among bacilli of bovine origin. Vagedes had already shown 
that bacilli were sometimes present in human lesions which were 3 
virulent as bovine li, but his work was wholly ignored by Koch. 
In the preceding report of this committee reference was made to the 
work of Ravenel, de Schweinitz, Mohler, de Jong, Delépine, Orth, 

















rulent bovine calture was in reality Bera 
the animal from which it was obtained had been ir 
- ‘Thisisa logical deduction, but reverses the dictum laid. 
that human tuberculosis is not transmissible to eattle. A, 
-we to explain the human cultures of medium virulence? 
human bacilli which, for some unknown reason, are inct 
aay ‘approaching the activity of the bovine bacillus? 


they really bovine bacilli which have multiplied in the hi 
until their virulence has become attenuated? In wh 
these questions are decided, it would seem that the findings: 
man commission, instead of supporting Koch's views that we ¢ 
with certainty by the inoculation of cattle as to the source of a 
bacillus, really show that this method of diagnosis is extrer 
tain in the present condition of our knowledge. 

It is definitely admitted that 4 of the human cultures ¢ 
alized tuberculosis in cattle; but Kossel suggests that it 
possible that the bacilli in cases of human tuberculosis un 
circumstances could likewise attain a very high pathogenic 
cattle without being for that reason bovine bacilli. Und 
German commission is confronting the two horns of a d r 
one of which is fatal to the views of Koch as stated with such 
ness at London. If we accept this suggestion thrown out 
we must conclude that Koch was wrong in bis claim that 
tuberculosis can not be transmitted to cattle, and thas with 
we destroy the entire experimental support which he had f 
ment before the British Congress on Tuberculosis. And 
other hand, we accept the conclusion which follows from th 
laid down by Koch for the discrimination between human and 
bacilli, and which appears to be favored by Kossel, we m 
that bovine tuberculosis is an extremely important factor 
etiology of human tuberculosis. Of the 29 cases of human tul 
losis tested, 4, or over 10 per cent, were virulent for cattle and wot 
be classified as of bovine origin; but these 4 cases were 
among the 16 cases of tuberculosis in children which the con 
investigated; hence it is plain that 25 per cent of the ease 
‘tuberculosis in children would by Koch’s method be ¢ 
bovine origin. 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry two distinct lines of 
have been carried on, in order that one might serve as a ch 
the other. There has been, however, no discrepancy in th 
De Schweinitz,* in the Biochemic Division, Burean of 
try, has isolated 9 cultures from: human tuberculosis, 
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fected, and are therefore more dangerous, but it has been clearly 
shown that other tuberculous cows may yield virulent milk. 

So much for the conditions laid down by Koch for testing clinical 
evidence bearing upon the transmission of tuberculosis from animals 
toman. The effort to rule out all such evidence by applying impos- 
sible tests does not meet with our approval, but fortunately clinical 
evidence is no longer necessary for deciding the question. The sub- 
cutaneous injection of cattle with pure cultures of the tuberculosis 
bacillus from human sources, which, according to Koch, “‘ yields quite 
specially characteristic and convincing results,” has proved, in the 
hands of the German commission no less than in those of independent 
investigators, that bovine tuberculosis is communicable to man. It 
will require much work to decide with even approximate accuracy the 
proportion of human tuberculosis caused by animal infection; but the 
fact that 25 per cent of the cases in children investigated by the Ger- 

ian commission, and 50 per cent of similar cases investigated by 
de Schweinitz, showed by this test that they were caused by animal 
infection is sufficient to convince us that measures should be taken and 
enforced at once to guard against infection from this source. 





In concluding, your committee desires to express its appreciation of 
the prompt, intelligent, and indefatigable work of those scientific 
investigators who took up this question immediately after it was brought 
to the front at London, and in the comparatively short period of about 
two years have furnished the material for definitely settling it, so far 
as the principal contention is concerned. 
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human bacilli and in the case of the virulent human bacilli and the 
bovine bacilli. In these latter the percentage of chloroform extract 
appeared to be about the sume. In the consideration of the totals of 
these various extracts we find the following order: The highest per- 
centage in the attenuated human, the horse, avian, virulent human, 
bovine, and swine, following in the order named, as can be seen in 
Table I. This high percentage of total extractive matter in the attenu- 
ated human bacilli agrecs fairly well with the percentage noted in our 
original work upon the human bacilli already referred to aud reported 
in 1895. 

The amount of material at our disposal was so small that it was found 
to be impracticable to undertake an extensive examination of the ether 
and alcoholic extracts of the various bacilli. We have, however, been 
able to determine the percentage of free fatty acid in these extracts. 
The results of these determinations are recorded in Table LI. The free 
fatty acid was calculated from the acid value, which was determined by 
titration with N 10 sodium hydrate. The free acids were calculated in 
all instances as oleic, although we do not feel at all certain that the 
acid value is due to the presence of oleic acid. An examination of 
Table II will show that the highest acid value was found in the extracts 
from the virulent human, and from the others in the following order: 
Swine, attenuated human, avian, bovine, and horse tubercle bacilli. 


Taste IL—Acid value of ether aud alcohol extracts of tubercle bacilli. 
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which were examined, while the percentage of chloroform 
= pap bp thbielgienpi team Sakestelior bacilli is almost 
exactly the same, there being but little chloroform extract obtained 
from the horse, swine, and avian bacilli, while a considerably larger 
amount is secured from the attenuated human bacillus. The variation 
in the amount of ether extract is also noticeable, the bese 
human organism showing the largest percentage. 

The results which we have obtained certainly, indicate that there 
may be a wide variation in the chemical composition as well as in the 
morphology and pathogenic power of tubercle bacilli. The results 
which we have presented here are not sufficient, however, to enable us 
to draw any definite conclusions in regard to the constant chemical 
differences, if any really exist, between the several varieties of tubercle 
bacilli. It will be seen that there may be as great a difference between 
an attenuated and a virulent human tubercle bacillus as there is between 
an attenuated human bacillus and a bovine organism, and there seems 
to be no reason for supposing that there may not, be bovine bacilli 
which will correspond entirely with certain human bacilli in so faras 
their chemical constitution is concerned. In fact, these results con- 
sidered alone show only that there may be a wide variation in the 
chemical composition of tubercle bacilli. They do not indicate that 
there is necessarily any specific relation between their chemical com- 
position and their virulence. The horse tubercle bacilli, although 
distinctly more virulent than the most virulent human bacilli which 
we have analyzed, contain a higher percentage of ether soluble material, 
and are chemically more closely related to the very attenuated human 
bacillus than the virulent human bacillus above mentioned. Before 
drawing any conclusions whatever, therefore, we must wait for analyses: 
of other cultures of tubercle bacilli from various sources, after which 
it may be that some definite conclusions in regard to the relation 
between the yirulence and the chemical composition may be formed. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF PHOSPHATES AS AN ADDITION 
TO CULTURE MEDIA FOR TUBERCLE BACILLI. 


By M. Donser, M. D., 
Assistant Chief of Biochemie Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


During the course of a general chemical examination of tubercle 
bacilli of human origin, the writer, in collaboration with Dr. E. A. de 
Schweinitz, made an analysis of the ash of those organisms.¢ The 
medium upon which the bacilli were grown consisted of ordinary 
peptonized bouillon containing one-half of 1 per cent sodium chloride 
and 7 per cent glycerine, the bouillon being neutral at the time of inocu- 
lation. The culture flasks were kept in the thermostat at 37.5° C. 
for several weeks, or until a heavy growth had been obtained, when 
they were sterilized at 110° C. and the hacilli separated by filtration. 
After being washed thoroughly with distilled water, the bacilli were 
transferred to watch glasses and dried over sulphuric acid. The dried 
organisms were then finely powdered and thoroughly extracted with 
absolute ether and alcohol. They were then ignited at a low red heat 
until practically free of carbon, the heat being kept low cnough at all 
times to avoid fusing the residue. The analysis of the ash obtained in 
this way gave the following results: 





Percent. 
13, 62 





55, 23 





The most notable fact in this analysis was the absence of sulphates 
and chlorides and the presence of such large quantities of P,O,. If our 
present ideas regarding the constitution of proteids are correct, sulphur 
must bh heen present ir t small quantities in the bodies of the 
bacteria. and its absence in the ash can be explained by the supposition 
that it existed in organic combination only and was lost during the 
combustion, The large percentage of phosphoric acid indicated the 
desirability, if not the necessity, of the addition of some salt of phos- 
phorus to culture media for tubercle bacilli. It was decided, there- 
fore, to prepare a broth in which a phosphate should replace the 
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and faintly stained areas, presenting a beaded appearance very similar 
to the forms described by Wolbach and Ernst for the brain medium. 

Culture tubes of egg, prepared by flowing sterile paraffin (melting 
point 43° C.) over the surface so as to form a streak, as in the tubes 
noted above, were inoculated with some of the normal growth—that. 
is, growth away from the paraffin—from the original bovine and 
awine cultures from which the long, thread-like forms were first 
obtained, and another from a freshly isolated bovine culture marked 
Heifer No. 213, the surface of the egg near the paraffin streak being 
inoculated in each case. These cultures showed the same piling up of 
the growth along the margin of the paraffin as in the original tubes, 
and at twenty weeks tho growth in all these tubes had coalesced at the 
center, completely bridging over the streak of paraffin, which aver- 
aged about 5 mm. in width. Inoculations on plain egg without the 
addition of paraffin were made at the same time for the sake of com- 
parison, and preparations from these and the foregoing cultures were 
measured with the following results, the cover-slip preparations being 
made always from the inner edge of the growth covering the paraffin 
in the case of those tubes to which the paraffin was added: 


Tubercle bacilli grown an eng in contact with paraffin and on plain cag. 









Number of culture, 





The measurements were made with an ocular micrometer and rep- 
resent an average of the longest forms in each preparation measured. 

Tt will be noticed in this case that of the cultures to which paraffin 
had been added, Swine I was the only one that showed marked length- 
ening. though both of the other cultures showed a tendency to lengthen 
out, whereas no such tendency was apparent in the case of the cultures 
grown on plain egg. The growths in contact with the paraffin all 
showed beading at seventeen weeks. 

A culture tube of egg, prepared by flowing sterile paraffin across the 
surface, was also inoculated from the inner or encroaching edge of the 
growth bordering the paraflin in the original bovine culture® from 
which the long, filamentous forms were first obtained, This culture, 
labeled B,, showed the same piling up of the growth along the edge of 














© This culture had been cultivated for thirty-seven generations on bouillon prior to 
ite transfer to egg, ani the individual organisms at the time of its transference from 
the bouillon averaged 2.5 7c in length. 
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most eases, that the individual organisms tend to lengthen out after a 
period of six to seventeen weeks; this tendency, however, dors not 
appear to be constant, 

‘The points of more especial interest in the preceding observations 
are the occurrence of the long, filamentous forms in connection with 
the bovine bacillus, and the increased growth in contact with the 
parediin. 

Filamentous and branched forms of the tubercle bacillus have been 
frequently noted in avian cultures, in old human cultures, and in 
eultures that have heen subjected to abnormal conditions of growth, 
such as unfavorable temperatures or media; but until the recent work 
of Wolbach and Ernst* no such forms had been reported in the case 
of the bovine bacillus. The bovine bacillus, in fact, has always been 
regarded as more stable in its morphology and less liable to changes 
in form than the other varieties, so called, of the tubercle bacillus, 
Thus Theobald Smith,* in summarizing his observations on the mor- 
phological and biological characters of human and bovine bacilli, states 
that “boyine bacilli are much less influenced by certain modifications 
of the culture medium” and ‘tend to remain short; human bacilli are 
either more slender from the start or become so during cultivation.” 
A comparison, however, of the extremely short forms characteristic 
of Dorset’s egg medium with the long. thread-like forms noted for the 
egg in contact with paraffin, and for the brain medium, would seem 
to show that modifications of the culture medium have a marked effect 
on the bovine as well as on the human bacillus, and that the bovine 
bacillus, like the human bacillus, is subject to wide variation in mor- 
phology, and that constancy of form under cultivation can hardly be 
regarded as a distinctive characteristic of the bovine bacillus, 

Another point of interest in connection with the growths noted in | 
contact with the paraffin is the occurrence of forms representing the | 
two extremes in morphology on the same medium and in the same eul- | 
ture, the long filamentous forms where the growth borders on the par- 
affin, and the short micrococcus-like forms from the surface of the egg. 

Inasmuch as paraflin is a very stable and indifferent chemical sub- 
stance, an explanation of the increased growth in contact with this sub- 
stance would seem to rest on a purely physical basis, Anexplanation 
that suggests itself is that the paraffin, cooling suddenly in contact with 
the egg, incloses a considerable quantity of air in its interstices and 
thus supplies the growing organism with oxygen. This would account 
for the continued growth at the margins and over the surface of the 
paraflin after the growth has ceased on the surface of the egg; it would 
also account for the continued growth over the paraflin even after the 
cotton plugs (sealed with paraffin) have been drawn down, in conse- 
qnenceof the exhaustion of the oxygen of the air contained within the 
tube and the resulting partial vacuum. Furthermore, it might explain 
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Fig. 1.— BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS, TWENTY-ONE WEEKS ON 
EGG MEDIUM PLUS PARAFFIN. x 1400. 


Fig. 2.—SWINE TUBERCULOSIS. TWENTY-ONE WEEKS ON 
EGG MEDIUM PLUS PARAFFIN. x 1400. 
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Fic. 1.- BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS, SEVENTEEN WEEKS ON 
EGG MEDIUM PLUS PARAFFIN. x 1400. 
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Fic. 2— Bovine TUBERCULOSIS, SEVENTEEN WEEKS ON 
PLAIN EGG MEDIUM. x1400. 
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INFLUENCE OF FORMALDEHYDE ON THE DIGEST 
ENZYMES, 


By T. M. Price, Pu. D., 
Assistant in Biochemie Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


This study of the influence of formaldehyde on the digestive enz: 
was undertaken with a view of determining for formaldehyde 
strength of solutions necessary to cause interference in the actic 
rennet, pepsin, pancreatin, steapsin, ptyalin, amylopsin, and galac 
in vitro, and what strength would at the same time prevent bact 
development. 

The work was done with milk, because milk is, of all foods, tht 
which most readily undergocs decomposition, and consequently is e: 
sively treated with preservatives, and also because milk is a foo 
which the activity of most of the digestive enzymes may be determ: 

Fresh extracts of the various glands from healthy animals were 
to furnish the enzymes which could thus be obtained. 


Experiment 1.—Action of formaldehyde on calf’s rennet. 


The rennet was obtained from the mucous membrane of a ¢ 
stomach by digesting it for twenty-four hours at room temperatu 
200 c. c. of a 0.2 per cent hydrochloric-acid solution, filtered, and ¢ 
fully neutralized. One cubie centimeter of neutralized liquid 
used to coagulate 10 c. c. of milk. Formaline* was added to 100 
of fresh milk in flasks in the following proportions: 


Tame I.—Showing strenyth of formaldehyde solution added. 





Elusk | Forma. Formate; 
=| tne equivalent] 


ine. 






Forma- 
line. 





equivalent 


aio. atin. 


1:550 





| 
| 
| a:1,500 
| 
1 





‘The flasks containing the milk and formaldehyde were corked! 
set aside at room temperature. Fresh milk was always used ia 
control, At various intervals 10 ¢. ¢. of milk was taken out of 6 











@ Formaline ix a 40 per cent solution of formalde 
14 


in water. 








| ‘the proportion of 1:25, the digestion was 1 

| with; and in the proportion of 1:125 or less, the digestion 
with the control. 

Experiment 3.—Action of formaldehyde on | 


‘Two hundred grams of finely chopped fresh pancreas, free 
was digested in a liter of water for twenty-four hours, filtered, and 
solution made up to twice its volume with a 2 per cent solution 
sodium carbonate; 10-c. c. of this mixture was added to 1 ¢. ¢, of milk, — 
as in Experiment 2, placed in the incubator at 40° C. and tested every 
two hours until the control gave no precipitate when saturated : 
magnesium sulphate, thus showing that all the proteids 
form of pepton, At the end of eighteen hours the control asd | 
the absence of all proteids that were precipitated by magnesium sul 
phates, and the tubes containing formaldehyde in the prop 
1;2,000 or less showed the same, while in the tubes containing 
dehyde in the proportion of 1:1,500 or more the digestion was 
fered with. 

Experiment 4.—Action of formaldehyde on steapsin. 
One hundred grams of finely chopped pancreas free from fat 
mixed with 1 liter of a solution of glycerine containing 900 ¢. e 
glycerine and 100c. c, of a 1 per cent sodium carbonate solution, 
mixture was allowed to stand at room temperature for th 

tered through linen, and the filtrate used for its fat-splitting: 

2c. c. of this extract was added to 1 gram of neutral fat obt: 
cream by shaking with alkaline ether and then washing we 
water. To this neutral fat solution were added var, pI 
of formaldehyde. ‘To the tubes containing 1 gram of the 

of the extract 10 c, ¢. of water was added, the tubes shaken ii 
shaker, set aside at 40° C,, and then shaken every half hour U 
hours at this temperature. Their acidity was then determined, t 
phenolphthalein as indicator. It was found that formaldeb 
the proportion of 1:35 prevented the action of steapsin, and 
proportion of 1:50 the action of steapsin was retarded, whi 
solutions had no effect on the activity of the enzyme. 

‘The enzymes used in the preceding experiments practically 
ones whose activity, if interfered with, would affect the digesti 
of milk, but formaldehyde is often used as a preservative for 
containing a large amount of starch. The enzymes, ptyalin and amp 
lopsin, were studied with regard to their activity with starch wh 
starch was in the presence of formaldehyde solutions of 
strengths. 









































Experiment 5.—Action of formaldehyde on ptyalin, — 


| ‘The filtered saliva was used for the ptyalin enzyme. 
potato starch, which had been thoroughly washed with 
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‘These results are contrary to those of Snyder. 
the amount of soluble nitrogen after two hours’ 
as the amount previous to digestion. This difference in ; 

due to my using an antiseptic, while in S 
autiseptic being used, bacteria are responsible for the 
ble nitrogen and not the enzyme galactase.* F 

Formaldehyde haying been found to be harmless in beg 
netivity of these enzymes when used in solutions of such strength as 
are necessary for preserving food material and mares enc often dan 
ger of development in foodstuffs of various organisms y be 
taken into the system through the food and liberate toxins v 
duce serious trouble, it was of interest to determine whether 
maldehyde would arrest’ development or kill the Set an f 
came in contact with it in the foodstuffs. 

Some of the organisms commonly found in milk, such 
acidi lactic’, B. subtilis, B. typhosus, B. coli communis, and 
lococens pyogenes wureus, were inoculated into bouillon tubes: 
formaldehyde of different proportionate strengths and set 
incubator for twenty-four hours. Formaldehyde in the pro 
1:20,000 prohibited development under these conditions, 1 
course, does not show that formaldehyde killed the organisms. — 
point was also determined by inoculating another set of tul 
organisms and allowing them to develop for twenty-four hour: 
formaldehyde solutions of varying strength were added and 
‘set aside in the incubator. At the end of twenty-four, forty-eig 
and seventy-two hours, 1 ¢. c. was taken from each tube and 
flasks containing 50 ¢. ¢. of fresh bouillon solutions, these 
aside in the incubator, and the results noted. These resull 
that it requived formaldehyde solutions in the proportion of 1. 
destroy the organisms in twenty-four hours, while the pro 
1:1,870 destroyed the organisms in seventy-two hours. It was 
that the organisms varied in their resisting power, but the sty 
solutions given include all these organisms. 

We find a great number of people who hold that artificial dij 
experiments and animal digestion experiments are worthless. 
true that a majority of conductors of artificial digestion e: 
used commercial products for their active enzymes instead © 
extracts of the various glands, and some of these workers have made 
no attempt to duplicate the mechanical conditions which obtain | 
living stomach. The general value of their conclusions is 
lessened on this account, but the results, being in most eases eo 
tive, certainly can not be said to be worthless. The re 


“Snyder has recently duplicated his work, using an antiseptic, 
in Bul. No. 86 of the Minnesota Experiment Station concordant 
obtained when no antisoptic was used. 4 





























PULMONARY MYCOSIS OF BIRDS— WITH REPORT OF A 
CASE IN A FLAMINGO. 


By Jonx R. Mower, A. M., V. M. D., 
Chief of Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 





AND 
Joux S. Beekzey, D. V.8., 
Assistant in Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The association of fungi with many pathological conditions, both in 
man and the lower animals, has frequently been observed, and among 
the more important of these affections may be considered pulmonary 
mycosis. This, as the name indicates, is a disease of the air passages 
or pulmonary tissue, due to the entrance and subsequent development 
there of some species of fungus, or mold. 

Comparatively speaking, there are but few fungi pathogenic for 
man and the lower animals, but that there are some is occasionally evi- 
denced by the discovery on autopsy of pneumonias produced by them. 
These infections of the respiratory apparatus are termed pulmonary 
aspergillosis when due to one of the various species of Aspergilles, 
which, in most instances, is the variety knownas the .Lapergillus fumiga- 
tus, or smoky aspergillus. Besides the’ Aspergillex, other forms of 
fungi which may be mentioned as being pathogenic under certain cir- 
cumstances belong to (he Mucor, Oidium, and Oéspora families. Some 
of the species sly concerned in the ctiology of disease processes 
are Aspergillus niger (van Tieghem, de Barry), .L. glaucus, A. eandidus 
(Robin), A. fron‘gatus (Fresenius), 1. flavus (de Barry), A. aédulus 
(Kidam), Kurotéam malignim (Lindt), Mucor corymbifer (Lichtheim), 
Tricothecium rose (Link), and some few others. The parts of the 
animal body which may be affected are the eye, ear, respiratory appa- 
ratus, mouth, liver, kidneys, intestines. lymph glands, genital organs, 
and the skin. 

The pulmonary affection of which this article treats seems to be 
practically unknown in this country if one is to judge by the number 
of cases reported, there being only four with which we are familiar, 
while the other three American reports on aspergillosis refer to the 
disease affecting the car and maxillary antrum, But the European 
literature is fairly rich on the subject, numerous cases having been 
reported, expecially in the past ten years, both in man and animals 
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in Withstand a temperature of 68° C. f 
5 hy 25 per cent solution off carb 
taper he 
‘ condition Fe ar nid an ae 
| and when placed under suitable conditions will mate 
«b's seen that they may be « menace to poultry 
| remain in » dried condition about the premises. 


organs apparently affected. The macroscopic es 

| organs disclosed a picture simulating the gross a] 
advanced case of pulmonary tuberculosis, ‘with the the ex 
bronchial tubes were almost completely plugged with 
velvety membranous ining. 

Before describing the microscopic findings it may be 
that the lungs of birds, instead of being freely suspend 
cavity, are fixed to the dorsal region of the spine and. 
costal hollows, which causes a singular notched | 
superior sirtane. The primary bronchi, after fooming 
tion called a vestibule, pass backward to the 

are disposed on the inferior surface of the first third of the 
they penetrate, branching as they go, and ending in the air 
primary branches of the bronchial tubes give off 
on Mave in their turn give off tertiary branches. Th 
upon a dense network of minute, almost “nea 
throng th the delicate walls of which oxygen is obtained. — 
es are convoluted, asif by constricting bands, wh 

in septa, and it is in these spaces that blood vessels are 
ing them in close contact with the air. 

In the secondary bronchi and in the cavernous tertiary 
the flamingo much fibrinous exudate is seen. In its subst: 
of mycelia penetrate in every direction, often being disp 
festooned arrangement upon the septal convolutions. In 
chiat divisions not wholly occluded by the croupous exudate ; 
the characteristic aspergillar fruitheads in various stages 
ment, from that of a slight bulging end of the hypha to th 
off their spores. Included within this alveolar exudate 
few leucocytes and red blood cells, but. their presence is by 
constant. The bronchial mucosa is often oroded and ‘the l 
thelium replaced by a fibrinous coagula or by a memb 
composed of matted mycelial threads from which h 
the air space, forming spore-bearing fruitheads, owing 


of oxygen. (Sec Pl. VILL) The submucous tissue 














Pigeon No. 2 was iijnted tate the wiig'rela oS ; 
spores in bouillon, Two days later the bird 

Sar ne examination showed the liver and 
‘very much congested and the spleen soft, swollen, and 


areas of necrosis were observed. Cultures were obtained 2 the | 
lung and spleen. 

‘Two other pigeons were fed on three successive days with bouilion! 
suspension of spores amounting to 10 ¢. ¢. daily. This was placed on 
their grain and was consumed without causing them any apparent 
inconvenience. When chloroformed eight weeks after their exposure 
no alterations were discernible and media inoculated with juices y 
tisaues remained sterile. 


EXPERDOENTS WITH RANMITS, 


Rabbits Nos. L007 and 1008 were inoculated intrastidoerine cee 
with 0,5 ¢, c, of a saline Rompaaiirinstiaoesdetr 
potato culture of Aspergillus fumigatus. *The former animal 
well and retained its appetite untit the seventh day, when it was 
observed to be depressed and refused to eat. The animal gradually 
grew worse and died on the ninth day after becoming so ae 
to lie prostrate for five hours before its death. Postmortem 
nation showed @ wellanarked case of aspergillosis. The lungs were 
. inyaded with three foci in the principal lobe of the left lang, a 
nodules on the apex of the right lung. The heart and per 
were apparently normal. The peritoneal surface of the d Tr 
was sprinkled with small transparent glistening nodules varying i 
froma mere speck toa celery seed. The liver contained 
pin-point areas of necrosis, The spleen and kidneys showed 
ous well-seattered, elevated, and circumseribed nodules strongly 
gestive of tuberculosis, The pancreas was likewise covered with lit 
pin-point areas of necrosis. The right testicle showed three ij 
or raised nodules on the tunica vaginalis. The omentum, mese 
parietal peritoneum, and serous lining of the intestines were | 
sprinkled with minute transparent dew-like elevations. The 
interesting feature connected with this autopsy was the 
several circumscribed yellowish white foci about the size of 
seed in the adductor museles of the left hind leg. Culture 
inoculated with the affected organs gave Anca growths of 
specific fungus. 

Rabbit 1008 failed to show any marked symptoms for the first 
weeks after inoculation. It then began to lose weight, and o 
twenty-fifth day was chloroformed. The postmortem 
showed an involyement of the liver, spleen, kidneys, and 
serous inembranes, as in the preceding rabbit, but to a 
‘The organs of the thoracic cavity were apparently normal. — 

























DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI. 


Pneumonomycosis in the lung of a flamingo caused hy the Aspergillus sumigat 


d (Natural size.) 
DESCRIPTION OF PLATE Vit. 


! Cover-glass preparation of the Aspergillus fumigatus, forty-eight hours old, tak 
a from the surface of dextrose bouillon and mounted in glycerine. Enlarged twice! 
original when drawn opposite base of stand with the camera lucida, using Zeis 
; mm. objective and No. 4 compensating ocular. 








DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII. 


Section from lung of flamingo stained with hydrochloric-acid carmine, and g 
tian violet. Camera-lucida drawing made with Zeiss 8 mm. objective and Na 
compeneating ocular at the base of stand. Notice the fruit heads and free spores 
the bronchus, the lining membrane of which is completely eroded and replaced 
matted mycelial threads of the fungi 








DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IX. 


Fig. 1. Section from lung of flamingo stained with methylene blue and eosi 
Camera lucida drawing made with Zeiss 8 1mm. objective and No. + compensati 
ocular at the base of stand. Notice the marked absence of cellular exudate int! 
Drouchus, Fruit heads and free spores are shown in the air space, a fibrinous ong 
ulum along its wall, and mycelial filaments penetrating the pulmonary tissue, whic 
t shows pronounced cellular invasion. 

Fig. 2. Section from another portion of the same lung stained with methyler 
Wue and eosin, Camera lucida drawing made with Zeiss 16 mm. objective and Xe 




















H 6 compensating ocular at stage level. Mycelial filaments are observed penetratin, 
\ the walls of the blood vessel, producing a thrombus, in which many leucocytes am 


| fungous elements may be detected. 





DESCRIPTION OF PLAT! 














Fig. 1. Six-day-old culture of .Lyergillus sumigatua on potato, showing the vit 
ous character of growth and its bluish green tint at this stage of development 
(Reduced one-fourth.) 

Fig. 2. Axpergillar tubercles in the kidneys and suprarenal capsules of ribbil 
No. 850, which died on the tenth day following the intravenous injection of tht 

spores of the fungus, (Natural size.) 
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PHEUMONOMYCOSIS. LUNG OF FLAMINGO 
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FIG. 1.— EXPERIMENTAL ASPERGILLOSIS (N RABBIT. 
Fic. 2 Potato cuirure oF ASPERGILLUS FUMIGATUS. 
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NEW FACTS CONCERNING THE ETIOLOGY OF HOG 
CHOLERA. 


By E. A. ox Scuwarsiz, M. D., Pa. D., axn M, Donser, M. D., 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the Biochemie Division, Bureax of Animal Industry. 


PRELDUNARY REMARKS. 


During tho course of the investigations concerning hog cholera 
hich haye been carried on by the Biochemic Division of the Bureau 
F Animal Industry, certain outbreaks of that disease were met with 
‘hich apparently were not produced by the hog-cholera or the swine- 
lague bacilli. The disease was highly contagious and fatal to a large 
foportion of the hogs which were attacked. These obser 
(hich were inexplicable previous to the researches herein recorded, 
wether with the great variations in the physical symptoms and the 
bstmiortem lesions encountered in different outbreaks of so-called 
hog cholera,” have led ns to institute exy nents to determine, if 
ossible, whether or not there are other infectious diseases among hogs 
) this country than those caused by the hog-cholera and swine-p 
wailli, and also to ascertain what was the etiological agent in those 
threaks of disease mentioned above, which apparently did not 
pend upon these bacilli for their. existence. These exp 
ve not yet been completed, but have gone far enough to enable us 
publish this preliminary information. 

i outbreaks of disease which have furnished 
he questions just outlined have all had their o: 
fa, but, owing to the great distance of that point from Washington 
the fact that it was not possible to establish a satisfactory Inbora- 
in the field, it has been found neces: in num 
f animals to infection in Iowa and then transport them by express 
} Bureau Experiment Station near this city, where all the inoeu 
were made by the superintendent of the ste 
¢ the disease to Washington no trouble was, 2s 
in perpetuating it by transferring from one ar 
experiments haye reached such r 
that there is an infections disease hogs in this country 
in not be distinguished clinically from hog choler 
reproduced by infecting with material which con 
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(FECTIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF FARM 
ANIMALS AND THEIR EFFECT ON AMERICAN AGRI- 
OULTURE. 
By D. EF. Sarwox, D. V. M., 
Chief of the Bureax of Animal Industry, 


The subject which I have been asked to discuss at this congress is a 
ry large one and includes so many different elements that it can 
ly be treated in the most general manner in the short time at my 
posal. The omission of many important details is therefore a mat- 
tof necessity rather than choice, What I shall hope to do is to 
press upon you the necessity of controlling the contagious diseases 
farm animals and the practical yalue to the farmers and to the 
untry at large of the efforts of the Federal Government which are 
ing put forth to investigate, to understand, and to control these 
seases, 
Animal husbandry is one of the most important branches of agri- 
iture, and it has been developed in the United States to a degree 
bieh excites theadmiration of the world and which justities every legiti- 
effort for its assistance and protection. In no other country can 
find such an aggregation of farm animals—animals in such amazing 
bers, of such value, so highly bred, and so free from disease. 
tisticians tell us that we have more than 19,000,000 horses and mules; 
17,000,000 milch cows; 44,500,000 other cattle; nearly 64,000,000 
ip; 47,000,000 hogs, and 250,000,000 fowls of various kinds. The 
and mules are worth $1,200,000,000; the cattle are worth $1,300,- 
; the sheep are worth $168,000,000; the hogs are worth 
000; the fowls are worth about $86,000,000, In round num- 
e total yalue of these farm animal. 119,000,000. This, 
is the tremendous inyestment of capital which our farmers are 
in domesticated animals. It is generally regarded as simply 
inting so much wealth, and as a matter of interest to no one but 
ers. But we must take a broader yiew than thatof our animal 
ry. The cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry are a large and 
part of the food supply of the nation, and the horses are nec- 
r the production of the other part of our food supply. 
hi reduces the quantity of our food supply or increases t 
production makes the conditions of life, especially in the 
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that could not be traced to the importation 


Sper eae etsy December 1, more than one hundred 
Scie rrstents Sie ioe gucottes ves eran aces 


them to other States. Cars were thus infected, 
of their carrying the disease to the interior of 
diseased herds were reported daily. In this 
to stop the exportation of cattle and sheep 
necessary to quarantine the States in which 

‘ prevent cattle, sheep, hogs, and undisin- 
from going to other States. After duly consider- 
ty of maintaining an efficient quarantine 

rds and the failure of other countries which had 
such outbreaks by quarantine, it was decided to 
nimals upon the premises where the disease 


d out, and the only exceptions made were in the 

i gone the disease and entirely recoy- 
abet Before the work had progressed 

thi fh oteueeth also existed in New Hampshire 
disseminated in that State. The same 

ee ps as re the other infected States. As 


ult of this thorough work the disease was stamped 
vas infected after the Government force was 
field. 

to suppress this outbreak were looked upon 
y arbitrary and harsh, and the Depart- 

h been censured for securing the prosecu- 
of men who deliberately violated the quarantine 
infected States for the purpose of shipping 

cets of the country. But suppose the disease 
“manner and new outbreaks had appeared in 

i ent have been even more severely 
‘control the contagion? There appears to be a 
Jaws and regulations as things which are made 
tendency were encouraged it would be impos- 

as foot-and-mouth disease. Undoubt- 

only such regulations as are absolutely 
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To control such diseases in a great country like the United States isan 
undertaking of such magnitude that it must have the earnest and cor- 
dial support of the farmers to insure success. 

There are a number of ways in which the communicable diseases of 
farm animals affect agriculture, and in order that these may be clearly 
placed before you I have recapitulated them as follows: 

(1) By the direct loss of the affected animals. 

(2) By loss of business on account of an outbreak of disease, ay 
usually occurs when dairies are affected. 

(3) By the expense of treating the animals and disinfecting the 
premises. 

(4) By quarantines and other restrictions. 

(5) By the reduction of value of individual and product in the case 
of animals which live. : 

(6) By the destruction of valuable breeding animals and by check- 
ing the improvement of breeds. 

(7) By the loss of markets which are closed to countries in which 
certain diseases exist. 

































shall average {3 points or higher durinz the months of Mey, June, July, 
September, and October, and 91 points or higher during the balance of the 
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and clean if hell. 
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and uniiurn. 

Seore shall average 3 points or higher. 

V4. Semels.—Shall be Je just below Firsts, and must be gool for the searon 
when ofiered under the different class na, and up to the following standard: 
Fy must be reasonably and sweet. 
smnust Ie: solid: borin: 
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75 points or higher, 
all be just below Thirds and may consixt of promiscuous lots 
aver may he off-flayored, and strong on tops and sides (of packages). 
Body not required to draw a inll trier. 
Color may be irregular. 

or irregular. 
we mentioned at time of sale. 
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umount of butter sold on commission in the largest mar 
kets is dee: r by year. all that is sold in this way is graded 
in a manner similar to the above, If the buyer and seller can not 
agree as to the grade of any lot. the question is settled by an officil 
stor appointed by the board of trade or the produce exchange of 
The question of weights is settled in the same 












As lwfore stated. less butter is now sold on a strict commission that 
was formerly the case, Butter merchants at~ present, instead of 
depending upon consignments of butter to be sent to them to be sold 

















EXPERIMENTS OF 1902-03. 


The Western experiments were conducted by S. M. Babcock 1 
H. L. Russell, assisted hy U.S. Buer, of the Wisconsin Experim 
Station. Suitable arrangements were made at the cold-storage wa 
house of the Roach & Seber Company, Waterloo, Wis., where roo 
were fitted up and the desired temperatures secured. 

The Eastern experiments were conducted by L. L. Van Slyke, G. 
Smith, and E. B. Hart, of the New York Agricultural Experim 
Station. The cheese was cured in New York City, arrangeme 
having been made with the Merchants’ Refrigerating Compasy 
provide special rooms and take care of the different lots of cheese, 


SELECTION OF THE CHEESE. 


In order to cover the cheese-producing country of the East s 
West, samples were purchased in a number of the States ia d 
neighborhood of each experiment. 

In the West cheese of three types were secured: 

I. Close-bodied, firm, long-keeping type, suitable for export tnd 
(typical Cheddar). 

IT. Sweet-curd type. 

III. Soft, open-hodied, quick-curing type, suitable for early ct 
sumption. 

Type I represents the class of cheese that is especially manufactur 
in Wisconsin; while, asa rule, Type IL represents the kind of chee 
that is chiefly made in Michigan. The representatives of the swetl 
curd type were taken from Towa and Illinois, although. this clasi 
made to some extent in all sections. 















Origin of chevse and quantities use in Western experiment, 








Origin and type, 
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Losses at different periods in cheese cured at different temperatures— Western experi 
Continued. 





10-pound Prints. 


Days, Schceses | 1 cheese 
tested at | tested at 



















Per cent. | Per cent, 





0,865, 








1.95 5.59 

1.78 6.2 

AGF. ssazisaroncitinas 2.61 748 
@149 days, 


Weight lost by cheese in Eastern experiment. 










Average |Agewhen| 


Age 
weight | placed re 
pee oreneh | n'cold weighed, 


cheese, | storage. 





Pounds. 
64 
64 
6a 


Days, 


1, New York export Cheddars. 





I, Pennsylvania Cheddars -.......-+ 





IIT, New York flats (A) white 








ow York fluts (B) colored. 
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Remults of scoring of cheese—Easern experiment—Continued, 
















































































Temper-| 
Lot... | Dafeghaxapy | nears oF (aan (aaa etane| reas Remarks. 
~ ard, 50). fr) * 
pOct.  §,1902 |.....-....| a8 3B 1 10 « 
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* do. | 6 16.5 2.5 ay 10 ” 
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oO uw 2 10 ol 
wo] 43] 203 10| 95.6 
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ar) w | 1 10} ot 
40 | 46.5 B.5 ub 10 % 
BO 4 22.5 bb 10 2.5 
oO 40.5, 20.5 Ty 10 36 
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|) -----t0 | cu og Ww vw 
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| perfect, eur 
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OO 15 0 7 
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well cree “0 | 15 0) % 
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As. ROT. B.A. L. 1908, Prate XI. 








THREE CHEESE SECTIONS—Tyre |. 
‘Cheese at top cured at P, In middle at 50°, and at bottom at GOP, 


An. Flor. BA. L 1903, PLATE Xil. 





Two VERTICAL CHEESE SECTIONS—TYPE I, 
Choose cured at 0° on Toft and cheesw cured nt 0? on right. 


= 


[rr BA. f 1808 PLATE ill, 








Two CHEESE SECTIONS—TyPE II. 
‘Cheew cured at 40° on lop, cheers cured at 60° on bottom, 








Am, Ret, BAL 1 1908, PLATE XIV. 





THREE CHEESE SECTIONS—ILLINOIS CHEESE. 
‘Chose at top cured at 40°, in middle at 50°, and at bottom at 6°, 
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Per cent of ragisture in cheese. 





| Ata re. | Atgorr. | Ato F. 





6.50 6.00 awe 
20 70 we 
9] 308 am 








Che decrease of moisture is greater with increase of temperature. 4 
int which has been dwelt upon in connection with loss of weight. 
Amount of paracascin monolactate in cheese.—The amount of para- 
ein monolactate formed in the different cheeses when one and two 
eks old varied from 40.70 to 66,14 per cent of the nitrogen in the 
fese and averaged 57.49 per cent. The amount decreased as the 
tese aged, and more rapidly at higher than at lower temperatures, 
shown by the following general averages: 


Percentage of nitrogen in cheese in form of paracascin monolactate. 





Age of cheese. Ata rR. | Atworr. | ator 





a. ca) 
42,08 08 
amt *. 
















bis diminution of paracasein monolactate is undoubtedly due to its 
version into water-soluble nitrogen compounds. 

mount of water-soluble nitrogen compounds in cheese. —While the 
unt of water-soluble compounds of nitrogen in cheese is not a 
in respect to the detailed chemical changes taking place in ripen- 
Heese, it serves as a general indication of the extent and rapidity 
jose changes. The data below, representing averages of our 
, show that the amount of water-soluble nitrogen increases with 
of temperature and with lapse of time. 


Percenlage of nitrogen in chevee in form of water-soluble compounds, 





Age of cites, Arar r. | ACSF | Aveo PF, 












¢ af amido compounds in cheese.—The amido compounds 
are of interest, because it is p le that among these com- 
are to look for the substance or substances responsible for 


ae 
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cheese flavors. Little or no cheese flavor appears in cheese until amido 
compounds are formed. The amount of amido compounds increases 
with temperature and with lapse of time, as shown by the following 
averages: 

Percentage of nitrogen in cheese in form of amido compounds. 











Age of cheese. Ataoe Rr. | Atsoor. | ater. 
4.06 4.06 106 
6.92 8.98 os 
5.53 8.95 ce) 
7.60 















Amount of ammonia in cheese.—The formation of ammonia com- 
pounds in cheese may possibly be associated also with the develop- 
ment of cheese flavor. No ammonia is found in fresh cheese. It 
begins to be formed in appreciable quantities in about four weeks 
and increases with the age of the cheese. Its amount is greater st 
higher than at lower temperatures. The following averages gives 
good idea of the amount found in cheese under the conditions 
indicated: 


Percentage of nitrogen in cheese in form uf ammonia. 





Age of cheese. | At 40° F. | AtsooF, | AtaPr. 










1 wee 


10 weeks. 1.20; 
Qu weeks... 1.62 
28 weeks. 2.52 
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SOME DETAILS OF PIG MANAGEMENT. 


By Gronce M. Rommat, B.S. A., 
Expert in Animal Husbandry, Burean of Antal Industry, 






INTRODUCTORY. 


The climate and soil which will best favor the production of any 
kind of live stock are those in which the same kind of stock is found 
wild. In his native state the hog frequents those localities where 
vegetation is abundant if not luxuriant. The climate is usually one 
of only moderate severity. If extremes either of heat or cold are com- 
mon, the environment provides shelter in the dense thickets in winter 
and shade and an abundance of water in summer. He is a heavy 
and promiscuous feeder, and, therefore, in his domestic state he 
thrives best where pastures are most luxuriant and grain crops, nuts, 
or roots are most abundant. The hog is not a ranger, nor does he 
thrive on grass alone; he can not endure a great amount of travel at 
time; exercise he must have, yet he must be able to find his feed 
with only a small amount of searching, and water should always be 

‘ily accessible. During hot weather he craves « pool of water to 
his temperature, for he perspires little; and in winter he wants 
Iter from storms. Owing to these requirements there are few hogs 
the semiarid States of the West, and in that section hog raising is 
incident with irrigation and alfalfa growing. 

The first place in hog raising in the United States is easily with the 
imn-growing sections, and here corn is the first grain thought of 
the fattening of animals, especially hogs, is mentioned. It is, 
r, fallacious to argue that hog feeding will not give profitable 
outside of the corn belt. The corn belt has wonderful advan- 
economical pork production, but it also has its disadvantages, 
of which is the bad effect on fecundity of feeding too much corn 
ling stock. Any locality that will grow clover of any species, 
is favorable to the production of alfalfa, peas, or beans, or where 
are readily grown—not only corn, but barley, wheat, oats, or 
will be a favorable situation for the successful production of 

If it isa locality where dairying is common, no better advan- 
are required; for, given leguminous pasture—clover, alfalfa, 
ete.—as a basis, with a grain feed that can be readily 
and also dairy by-products, the very highest grade of pork can 
luced ata minimum cost. Variety of feeds alone is an item of 
Doe. 743, 58-2—15, ~~ 
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FEED ROOM 4 FecD Room 
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Fio. 2.—Hox honse for Northern latitudes, floor plan. 
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he size of the herd and the resources of the owners. Not more than! 
ifty breeding hogs should be confined in one house; sanitary consider- 
tions make a smuller number much safer. Out of doors the number 
if hogs in one inclosure may be increased considerably above fifty 
vithout danger. 

‘The arrangement of the pens will depend largely on the climate and 
he convenience. A very common plan is to have only the sleeping pens 
inder cover, building feeding pens of the same size just outside the hog 
touse and adjoining it. If these pens are floored substantially with 
‘oncrete, they will last well. If the floor is properly laid, fitting 
losely to the posts and baseboards, there will be little danger of the 
(ogs doing damage to the walls of the house by rooting, and rats will 
‘e prevented from burrowing under the walls. 

Figure 8 shows this arrangement of pens for the house in figure 1. 
the advantage of this plan is that the sleeping and feeding pens are 
eparate. The main part of the manure will therefore be left in the 


ane TENG | 













Fro. 4.—Pes arranged with sectfonal floor, 


e pens and can easily be removed. If separate feeding of the 
is not necessary, the outside feeding pen need have no partitions. 
t will doubtless be more convenient for those who 
d here for the market. The feeding pen connects with the pasture, 
V here it is desirable to have both sleeping and feeding pens under 
ir, the pens in the house can be enlarged. A convenient plan for 
& pen is used by the Michigan Agricultural College. The pens 
by 16 feet. A false wooden floor is built, of strong material, 
2 by 4 inches, in two sections of equal size. This false floor is 
small enough to fit conveniently into the pen, and rests on cleats 
bottom of the pen. i a rule only one section of the floor is 
gee Dad part of the pen being kept bedded and used as a 
i nand the remaining part being used as the feeding floor. 





- circumstances the house should be well constructed and 
bup inside with good matched siding, such a house 
‘In zero weather, and sows may farrow there with 
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winters mild, but they are comparatively short, and green feed is 
lable much longer than in other parts of the country, In such 
lities a shed will often suffice, but it should be well constructed, in 
tr to provide protection from storms and damp, chilly weather, 





Vio. 5.—1iog house for Southern latitudes 

location, as that of a piggery, should be high and well drained, 
tding clean, dry sleeping places; the shed should open to the south. 
expense of such a building is well warranted in view of the added 
fort to the stock and increased number of pigs raised. Under all 





| “Fra. 9 —Hog house for Southern Intitudes, floor plsn. 


amstances, of climate, whether a man is breeding pure- 
| stock or es, hogs should have sleeping places that are dry 
‘warm and feeding places that are clean. 


a 
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t > 
Figure § shows the elevation of the house used by the Marylaod 
Agricultural College, at College Park, Md., and figures: and 1 
show the ground plan, the end elevation, and the arra 
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Pia, 10—Hog hows for Sonthora latithdes, side deration. 
troughs and feed bins. The front faces south, and is open and rail 
sufiiciently to allow the sun’s rays to penetrate to the extreme end uf 
each pen. Sunlight and ventilation are thus provided by the sum 





means. The feed bins are placed against the front of 
passageway intervening between this and the pens, The p 
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thoroughly disinfected by spraying with one of the solutions mentioned. 
(The creolin solution is good.) After disinfection, as in the case of 3 
disease outbreak, everything about the place, inside and out, should 
be thoroughly whitewashed. 

In these remarks on sanitation no attempt has been made to go into 
the details of the diseases affecting hogs or their treatment. They are 
simply intended to call attention to the simple measures which may be 
used by any farmer to avoid, to a large extent, the decimation of his 
herd by epidemics. Cleanliness and rational methods of management 
are relied upon by thousands of farmers to keep their herds in health 
and vigor. They are the marks of the good farmer and successful bog 
breeder. 
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tion, Duggar® fed one lot of pigs on a ration of 

potatoes and one-fourth ground cowpeas and 

palipartaiof corn meal and cowpeas. After 

' intermediate period of one week 

d, the lot that had formerly been on corn 

cowpeas receiving the sweet-potato ration. This was con- 

Re rascernlonass; so that in all there were eight weeks? 
in sweet-potato ration. 

ration of sweet potatoes and cowpeas proved very inferior to 

‘corn meal and cowpeas. The increase in live weight was 

twice as great in the case of corn meal and cowpeas, and the 

er 100 pounds of gain was estimated at 600 pounds where 

oes were fed to 360 pounds where corn meal was fed. 

rs to the difficulty of inducing the pigs to cat enough dry 

sweet potatoes made up so much of the ration, and sug~ 

m of equal parts of cowpeas and sweet potatoes as being 

‘le and nutritious. He questions whether sweet potatoes 

pI grown, stored, and fed to hogs unless the feeding 

Fahl would bs moro than 10 or 15 costs Where the pigs 

on sandy soils, where the yield of sweet 

times that of corn, they may be an economical 


‘at the South Carolina Station were much more favorable 
Newman and Pickett’ fed a lot of 3 pigs, averag- 
in weight, on sweet potatoes only for forty-three days, 
nber 23. At the same time corn was fed to 3 pigs 
in weight. Two pigs in each lot were high-grade 
aietareest cede Leakey fle, 
‘eet potatoes ate 26,2 pounds per head daily and made 
n of 0.86 pound. They ate 3,247 pounds of sweet 
















‘gain. 
average of 9.2 pounds of grain daily, and 
gain of 1.39 pounds, requiring 602 pounds of 


f gain, 
“d that, at 200 bushels per acre, sweet potatoes would 
of pork per acre, worth $18.47 when pork is 
d. The gain from corn was 139.5 pounds of 
15 bushels per acre on land similar to 
potatoes were grown. At 4 cents per pound 
n for the corn was $6.97 per acre. 
“reports an attempt to maintain pigs exclu- 
_A lot of rather mature pigs was put on a 
and “strings” that were fed raw twice 
Tt required over 5 tons of these potatoes 


>Bul. No. 52, © Bul. No, 63, 
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on of hay (1:11) was fed at Utah and gave 

The greatest daily gain and the 

‘in a Kansas lot fed whole alfalfa hay and 
Tateiitideslita.tie proportion of 1:7. The following table 

h f these rations in greater detail. The best results 

m the use of hay in the proportion of from one- 

h to one-fourth of the mtion when ny makes up all the 


— Ratio of hay to grain in feeding hog. 


Ratio of hay to grain. 


fof experiments at the Utah and Montana stations show 
Pibesisied yaadble7 as roughage than alfalfa hay. Pigs 
n required 423 pounds of grain and 123 pounds of hay 
of gain; those on beets required 358 pounds of grain 
d of bests for 100 pounds of gain—a difference of 65 
, or 15 per cent, in favor of the sugar-bett rations, 
‘at the Colorado Station? have been unfavorable 
y or sugar-beet feeding for pigs. Nine Berkshire pigs, 
were fed. Lot I received a mixture of 
2 parts: barley and 1 part corp, and about one-half 
hay daily; Lot IT had the grain ration only; Lot IIT 
n and about 1 pound of ‘sugar beets daily. There 
at first to get the pigs in Lot I to eat alfalfa, but 
fine and mixed with barley slop they would take it. 
rain only made the largest and most rapid gains, and 
for 100 pounds of gain. These pigs also made 
the largest profit. The hay-fed pigs gave 
those fed grain only, but they required more 
e 21 cents less per head for the ninety-seven 
and sugar-beet ration was least effective and 
proportion of hay to grain fed was approxi- 
beets to grain was a little more than 1:5. 


of Animal Industry. ®Bul. No, 74. 
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| | pound, and the others following in this order: Tamworth, Poland China, 
| Chester White, the lowest being 0.89 pound. In feed requirement 
| (eetimated. digestible dry matter for 100 pounds gain) the Duroc Jer- 
seys were first in least requirement, with 410 pounds, the other breeds 
standing thus: Poland China, Yorkshire, Chester White, Tamworth, 
| the last being 456 pounds. In cost of 100 pounds of gain the York- 
“shires were lowest, with $2.14, the other breeds taking this order: 
‘Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Tamworth, Chester Whites the highest 
being $2.46. In the work at the Ontario Agricultural College * the 
results of four tests with the same breeds show that the Duroc Jersey 
| averaged first in average daily gains, with 1.01 pounds, the other 
breeds following in this order; Yorkshire, Berkshire, Tamworth, 
Poland China, and Chester White. There was, however, very little 
difference between the Duroe Jersey, Yorkshire, and Berkshire in 
_ respect of average daily gains, and the Tamworth, Poland China, and 
r White formed a second group, with average daily gains of 
htly more than 0.90 pound. In the economy of gain the Berk- 
stood first, with 879 pounds as the amount of meal required for 
ounds of gain, the other breeds following in this order: Tam- 
forkshire, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, and Poland China. 
prespect the Berkshire was quite a little inthe lead. The York- 
nd Duroe Jersey formed a group around 395 pounds and the 
ster White and Poland China another group at 400 pounds. The 
th required 890 pounds of meal for 100 pounds gain—somewhat 
the Yorkshire and Duroc Jersey. The lowest average daily 
a 0.90 pound, and the highest amount of feed required for 100 
gain 402 pounds. In the Minnesota tests,’ on the other 
nd, the Tamworth and Yorkshire showed more favorable results 
the Poland China. _ 
ese results undoubtedly show the truth of the rather hackneyed 
, “There is no best breed.” Given the improved breeds and 
ns to be practically no difference in the feeding powers 
ntative animals of any of them. One breed may con- 
ore good feeders than another, but the good judge can find 
em all animals which will feed rapidly and economically. 
this true of the hogs of the “lard” type, but the bacon 
‘included in the category if we accept the figures of the 
correct. The fact that a pig is a Yorkshire or a Tamworth 
prima facie evidence that it will make slow or 

















je, however, may be noticed on the carcass. It is noto- 
low prices which are paid for American bacon on the 


market are caused by the fact that the type bred in the United 
h Bal. No. 73. 
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Paustph Darewonie rank the Yorkshire first in suitability for the 
the Tamworth second and the Berkshire third. 
‘ha showing of the other breeds that were fed (Chester White, Duroo 
Jersey, and Poland China) was so unsatisfactory in the production of 
export bacon that they could not be graded." Ina breed test inaugu- 
rated in collaboration with the Dominion department of agriculture 
the Yorkshires and Berkshires were the only breeds that made a satis- 
factory showing. ‘There were practically no culls among these 
breeds." 


BREDING FOR PRIME BACON. 


The criticism to which our bacon is open when it comes into contact 








with: the products of other countries in the world’s markets would 
seem to call for more attention by American feeders than has been 
given in the past to the production of prime bacon for the foreign 
__ trade, especially that consumed by England, which country is our best 
eustomer. The bacon from the United States forms the greater part 
_ ofall this product imported by that country, but it has never equaled 
‘the Danish bacon in price, and in this respect it has generally been 
behind that imported from Canada also. While American bacon is 
said to have a better standing on this market at present than in former 

we can hardly yet claim superiority for it; and whatever 
“hvac in quality has been made must be attributed rather to the 
rise of the packers than to increased skill on the part of the 

der or the feeder. 

_ Canadian farmers depend upon their exports of bacon to a very 
and its maintenance is a source of solicitude. Day, at the 
o Agricultural College, and Grisdale and Shutt, at the Central 
1 Farm, have studied the production of export bacon dur- 
the past eight years to ascertain the best methods of feeding and 
ing, and also the prevention of deleterious properties in its 














ck of space prevents more than a brief notice here of the studies 
i inCanada to raise the standard of the bacon from that coun- 
_ In meeting the problem, the most conspicuous fault found with 
¢ usual Canadian product was a tendency to softness. This was a 
condition from the softness which troubles pork curers in 
‘States. It was the development of a flabby condition of 
they werein the salt and did not seem to depend, neces- 






s 


bacon appeared to be more prevalent in May, June, and 
des were more common from hogs fed in lower Ontario 
Kent counties), where large quantities of corn are fed. 


No. 47 of the Bureau of 
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1893 and 1901 it was more than $13. On the other hand, in the years 
1893, 1901, and 1902 only has bacon from the United States had a 
valuation of more than $9 per 100 pounds, and in the years 1893 and 


total imports of bacon into the United Kingdom. In three years — 
and 1902, all years of high prices in this country—the dif- 
yalue per 100 pounds between Danish and United States 
less than $2.50, as follows: 1888, $2.48; 1893, $2.09; 
1902, $2.07. In 1895 the difference was less than $3.50, but in all 
other years it was more than $3.50, difference of more than $ being 
‘noticed in the years 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1897, and 1898, and a dif- 
ference of over $5 in the years 1890 und 1897. The greatest difference 
‘was in 1890, when the Danish bacon averaged $5.20 per 100 pounds 
| ‘more than that from this country. The average yaluation per 100 
pounds of all bacon imported into the United Kingdom for the entire 
from 1888 to 1902 was $8.94; that of the United States bacon 
‘was $8.07, and that of the Danish bacon $11.83, a difference of $3.76 
in favor of the Danish bacon. 

Further evidence of the fact that Danish bacon stands higher in the 
esteem of the English people than that produced in the United States 
is that there is less fluctuation in its value on that market in periods 
of greatest supply. In other words, when a shortage in the American 

sends prices up and diminishes exports from this country, the 
of the Danish bacon, while rising somewhat, does not increase in 
greats proportion as that from the United States. On the other 
band, when | supplies increase in this country, causing prices to fall 
and ‘ts to increase, the American product decreases in price on 
i ish market to a greater extent than the Danish. The Danish 
‘bacon therefore seems to supply a trade that buys it more steadily, 
and, to a certain extent, regardless of price, whereas the American 
product goes to the trade which buys it in largest amount when the 
price is low and curtails purchases when the price rises. 



































“TUE EFFECT OF HOG RAISING ON THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. 


‘The Arkansas Station* noted the effect which the grazing of pigs 
and the growth of leguminous crops had on the soil and the cotton 
yield per acre. Cotton was grown on plats where pigs had grazed 
peanuts, ehufas, or soy beans, and a fourth plat, which had been in 
corn which had been cut and the stover removed therefrom, was used 





“Bal. No. 63. 
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The high fertilizing value of rations composed to a considerable 
extent of nitrogenous feeds, such as the skim-milk rations and the 
soy-bean-meal ration, is apparent. 

The value of manure as a by-product of animal husbandry can 
not be too strongly emphasized, especially in those sections of the 
country, like the South, where the fertility of the land has, to a cer- 
tain extent, been lost. The South supports the greater part of the 
business of the country in commercial fertilizers, and, while paying 
enormous sums annually in this manner, can not look forward to any- 
thing but greater impoverishment of the soil unless the production of 
live stock is increased and the manure carefully utilized. 
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ould bare. soutes of weeknens unless tho central breeding establish- 
“ment were in close communication with the different sections of the 

} ING GrGalendlccary ts o tcacure of eeexcltore ‘This: 
‘communication can best be maintained by means of branch breeding 
under the auspices of the central authority or in close 

rose spel The effects of soil and climate could thus be 


ENG iGlks. of aperation would be complete unless it embraced the 
nsf rtboskr ite ciation of sat nt bowing 

records of animals of prominence in the different 

It entails, also, cooperation between breeders’ associations 











purpose the production of results similar 

to those obtained in Great Britain. The great suecess of the English 
breeders, where a sort of mutual consent and mutual 

king fre ep <u radlesebpierolird gtterertaee 
expected in the United States by system- 

/ ‘Scand xtonine option and and well-directed unity of action among 


BO  erenity requires the fullest dissemination of the results 
p d—the discoveries made and principles evolved. The sue- 

ful plan must of necessity be an educational one. It must show 
eakness of present methods as well as their strength, the advan- 
of the country’s facilities, the points to be 
by the concentration of our own blood lines, and the occasion 
ay be necessary to go abroad for new blood or for new types. 

‘of this plan would be American blood, purebred, aud 













e have at present, which have been brought from abroad 
own soil, would be studied, blended, and perfected. 
lly to restrict the work solely to the use of blood lines 
be found within the boundaries of the United States. 
has too firm a foothold on the country and means 
tock industry to be lightly thrown aside. Under 
jportations would have to be made, and should be 
Lif the animal to be imported was of superlative excellence 
i at which would blend well with the best of our own 
of inferior animals, however, which have 
with the profit of the importer in view, and 
‘as represented and which are sold by highly 
should be discouraged by every means. 
‘and hitherto undeveloped field of work for the 
would be the introduction of new breeds of 
4 great many opportunities in this respect 
d, might give the country new breeds of 
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ever wise the practice may have been at the time, that method of 
building upa flock of fleece-bearing goats is now in yogue but slightly, 
if at all. The practice flourished best when the goat raisers knew 
very little of the larger prices they might have obtained for a better 
‘of mohair. They were content with prices ranging from 14 to 
‘eents per pound. Manufacturers have required better hair than 
ean be produced by grades, and this has tended to reduce very greatly 
the number of crosses. 


CROSSING COMMON GOATS AND ANGORAS, 


[he employment of common does as foundation stock for a flock 
ras hus already been discussed, and the practice is not encour- 
Considered from the standpoint of meat production, however, 
r merits some favor. While the flesh of the mature com- 
goat is quite inferior, it is well known that that of the Angora is 
t excellent, and the predominating influence of the Angora blood 
pronounced in crosses that these partake in large degree of the 
t ne qualities of the high-grade Angoras. 

_ The question of profit in the production of such crosses for meat will 

«nd upon several conditions which are not easy to find in combina- 

If it were possible to obtain any considerable number of does 

ly and cheaply, and if they could be maintained at low cost of feed 

eare, and, finally, if there could he found a steady market for the 

ce, the business could he made profitable by good management. 

fact that the packing houses buy goats now at a price slightly 

per pound than they for sheep leads to the belief that there 

is no difficulty in fin ing a market for the meat; but it must be 

bered, as has been stated elsewhere, that this crossing will ruin 

for any sort of manufacture except for workingmen’s gloves 

occo. The packer who buys the goats knows this as well as 

, and he pays a lower price accordingly. Therefore in the 

crossing to improve the quality of the carcass the salable 
y of the skin has been very much impaired. 


AS DESTROYERS OF BRUSHWOOD. 


pronounced characteristic of Angora goats for destroying 
briers, weeds, etc., has been exploited so extensively that 
e received the impression that this is a characteristic 
Angora breed. This is not the fact, however, for the 
oats: for such a diet is common to all breeds alike. 
ion that is often submitted to the Bureau of Animal 
common goats may be employed for clearing 
as Angoras is answered affirmatively. 

the case that land which is brush ridden is rich in 
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_ of lactation of four to six months, Very few of the common goats of 
this country will do so well as that. If there are any that reach this 
standard they ought to be used as foundation stock for an American 
breed of milch goats. : 

‘The quality of the milk from the common goat is said to be as good 
as that from any other; and the healthfulness of goats’ milk is every- 
where acknowledged and recommended by those who have investigated 
the matter. 

TARIVF RATES. 


Goatskins are admitted free of duty, presumably owing to the great 
demand in this country and to the fact that they do not come into_ 
competition with a domestic industry. 

‘The animals themselves are admitted free of duty, if imported for 
breeding purposes, upon condition that they are registered by a 
‘society recognized by the Government; but there are very few regis- 
tered goats, other than Angoras, in the world; probably all are con- 
fined to England at this time, and so imported goats will be subject to 
‘the tariff rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. This fact will probably be 
of interest only to those who may contemplate importations of com- 
mon gonts from Mexico. 


THE QUESTION OF PROFITS. 


















‘The purpose in this circular is to give the conditions as accurately 
‘possible and in a simple and complete form so far as they relate to 
question of raising common goats in the United States. It is 
assumed that no one would engage in this or any other enterprise 
it informing himself as to the conditions that he is likely to deal 
in the venture; therefore the facts are given as they appear to 












ther or not it will be profitable to engage in the raising of goats. 
will have to take into consideration a score of items of varying 
tance, such as cost of land, cost of labor, cost and extent of 
quipment, and cost of the goats, the supply of these animals from 
which to select his stock, and also the markets for the skins and 
“meat. 
| The information of the Bureau of Animal Industry is that very few 
ts have been made in this country to raise goats for their skins, 
these one only was upon a scale of commercial importance. In 
ease a company had an abundance of capital, good management, a 
cheap land but with an abundance of feed, and employed 

as cheaply as such labor could be had, yet the venture was 
Tt should be stated also that this company did its 
| manufactured the product intoshoes, thus saving to 


“ran 
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itself what would otherwise become middlemen’s profits. The best . 
net income that the company could realize for skin, carcass, and tallow 
was 80 cents per head. 

The cost of carrying on the raising of these goats is the great draw- 
back to the development of the industry here. A study of the table 
of imports shows that most of the goatskins come from countries 
where the cost of production is almost nothing. Similar conditions, 
except possibly as to the cheapness of land, do not exist in any part of 
our country. 





MEAT ON THE FARM: BUTCHERING, KEEPING, AND 
CURING." 


By Axpnxw Boss, 
Of the Colleye of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 


BUTCHERING THE ANIMALS. 
SELECTION OF ANIMALS. 


In the selection of animals for meat health should be given first con- 
jideration, No matter how fat an animal may be nor how good its 
orm, if it is not in perfect health the best quality of meat can not be 
btained. If suffering from fever or any serious derangement of the 
ystem, the flesh will not be wholesome food, Animals are often 
Ged that are infected with actinomycosis (lumpy jaw), tuberculosis 
bonsumption), cholera, swine plague, and other diseases of like nature, 
‘here is little direct evidence of harmful results from the use of such 
Bimals as food when in the early stages of disease, but since it is almost 
[possible to distinguish between the incipient and the fully developed 
rms of the disease, or to know when it becomes virulent, the safer 
Purse is to discourage the use of anything known to be in imperfect 
lealth. Flesh from animals that have recovered from the ravages of 

before slaughter is not likely to cure well and is very difficult 
© keepafter curing. Bruises, broken limbs, or like accidents all have 
he sume effect on the meat as ill health, and, unless the animal can be 
Ted and dressed immediately after such accident, it is not best to use 
he meat for food. This would hold true especially if there has been 

Tise in temperature of 2° or more. A rise in temperature at or just 
Pevious to slaughtering is almost sure to result in stringy, gluey meat, 
"di to create a tendency to sour in curing. 


CONDITION, 


First-class meat can not be obtained from animals that are poor in 
Ssh. A reasonable amount of fat must be present to give juiciness 
‘td flavor to the flesh, and the fatter an animal is, within reasonable 
Suits, the better will be the meat, ‘The presence of large amounts of 
( is not essential, however, to wholesome meat, and it is far more 
ome that an animal be in good health than that it be extremely 


@ Published also as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 183, 
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PREPARATION OF ANIMALS FOR SLAUGHTER. 


is important thatan animal intended for slaughter should be kept 
off feed from -four to thirty-six hours. If kept on full feed the 

is and the blood, loaded with assimilated nutrients, is 
en to the extremities of the capillaries. In such a condition it is 


impossible thoroughly to drain out the veins when the animal is bled, 
nd a reddish colored, unattractive carcass will be the result. Food 
n the stomach decomposes very rapidly after slaughter, and where 
dressing is slow the gases generated often flavor the meat. Water 
d be given freely up to the time of slaughter, as it keeps the tem- 
rature normal and helps to wash the effete matter out of the system, 
resulting in a nicely colored carcass, 
The care of animals previous to slaughter has considerable effect on 
the keeping qualities of the meat. It is highly important that they be 
excited in any way sufficiently to raise the temperature of the 
‘Excitement prevents proper drainage of blood vessels, and if 
e Will cause souring of the meat very soon after dressing. In 
tance should an animal be killed immediately after a long drive 
mpid run about the pasture. If heated by such cause it is 
better to allow it to rest overnight before killing than to risk the 
“at spoiling. The flesh of an animal that has been overheated is 
of a pale color, and very often develops a sour or putrid odor 
; ‘three or four days after being dressed. It is algo essential that 
animal be carefully handled, so as not to bruise the body. Bruises 
ase blood to settle in that portion of the body affected, presenting 
n uninyiting appearance, and often cause the loss of a considerable 
on of the carcass, A thirty-six-hour fast, plenty of water, care- 
dling. and rest before slaughter are all important in securing 
best condition for use, either fresh or for curing purposes. 


KILLING AND DRESSING CATTLE. 


n ‘meat is prepared for use on the farm it will be hest to 
ed ae the rapid prosecution of the 
‘A Tinch curyed skinning knife at 35 cents, au 8-inch straight 
cents, a 14-inch’ steel at $1, 2 28-inch meat saw at 
‘at 25 cents, and an ax are all of the tools really 
ped 28). Some means of raising the car- 
the ground or floor and a place to hang the lighter 
f » be provided. What these arrangements shall be 
largely on the amount of work to be done and the circum- 
= eerie with 6-inch pulleys (fig. 24) will answer 
where they may be had and a suitable place is at 
them. In its absence various appliances may be 


ie which are suggested by accompanying illustrations. 
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SKINNING AND GUTTING, 


fin skinning as the carcass lies on its side by splitting the skin 
gh the face from poll to nose (fig. 26), Skin the face back over 
reson both sides and down over the cheeks, Cut around the 


cision made in bleed- 
Start the skin in 
lly on the sides of the 
ind down to the jaws. 
ive the head by cut- 
‘rom just back of the 
toward the depres- 
rack of the poll. The 
joint will be found at EE 
oint, and may easily yo, 2. —roots for farm saughtering: Ax, saw, steel, stck- 

njointed with the ing knife, skinning knife, hog gambrel, hog hook, com 

| Theearcassshould “SPH 

be rolled on its back and held by a small stick 3 feet long, 
asharp spike in each end, one end being inserted in the brisket 
he other in the floor. Split the skin over the back of the fore 
rom between the dew claws to a point 3 or 4 inches above the 
_ Skin around the knee and shin, unjointing the knee at. the 
rticulation (fig. 27), and skin clear down to the hoof. The 
, brisket and forearms should not be 
_ skinned until the carcass is hung up. 
* Cut across the cord over the hind 
shin to relax the foot. Split the skin 
from the dew claws to the hock and 
up over the rear part of the thigh to 
a point 4 to 6 inches back of the cod 
or udder, Skin the hock and shin, 
removing the leg at the lowest joint 
of the hock (fig. 28). In splitting the 
skin over the thigh the knife should 
be turned down flat with the edge 
pointed outward to avoid gushing the 
flesh. While the hind leg is stretched 
ahead it is well to skin down oyer the 
Tanve thigh, but no attempt should be made to skin the 
‘thigh until the hind quarters are raised. After the legs 
d split the skin over the mid line from breast to rectum. 
and skin along the mid line until the side is nicely 





































form in such places and will be hard 
a pail of hot water should be at hand 
spots should be wiped from the surface. 
nearly dry for this purpose. ony 
Open the carcass at the belly with a kn 
tines out to one side. Open the 
ax. After raising the windpipe and 
and diaphragm along the lower 
part of the cavity, the carcass is 
ready to raise (figs. 30 and $1). 
When raised to a conyenient 
height remove the hide over the 
thighs, rump, andhips. Whilein 
this position loosen therectumand 
small intestines and allow them 
to drop down over the paunch, 
The ‘bed fat” lining the pelvis 
and the kidney fat should not 
be disturbed or mutilated, m 
The intestines are attached to the liver, 
separated with a knife, The paunch is 
left side and may be pressed down upon with. 
it loose (fig. 82), Let it roll onto the grow 
out the gullet. Raise the carcass a little 
liver, first removing the gall bladder. 
and heart, and finish skinning over the 
(fig. 83). Sponge ull blood and dirt off 


be 
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careass into halves with a saws if one can be had; if not, use a cleaver 
or a sharp ax. Wash out the inside of the chest cavity and wipe it 





Fi, 27. —Beol: Showing manner of unjointing fore leg and skinning shank. 


dry. Trim off all bloody veins and scraggy pieces of the neck, and 
leave the beef to cool before cutting into quarters (fig. 34). 


DRESMING VEAL. 


Veal for home use should be dressed in a manner similar to beef, 
except that more of the work should be done with the body hung up. 
| The calf should be skinned while warm and the entrails removed, the 
pelvis and sternum being split 

as for bvef. The calf should 
| r six weeks old, and 
better veal if it has 
to run with the 
The fat in the car. 
s should be abundant. white 
“and brittle. 
{ TREATIOENT OF HIDES. 

The skins of cattle repre- 
Sent considerable value if 
| properly saved. Tosave them 
Zs “n easy matter during the 
wold season in the North, as 
they my be colled cpa == 
‘Kept frozen until disposed of. Fio, 28 —Beel: Unjoluting the bind log. 

Wh the South and in warm seasons, however, they should be spread 
wat flat, hair side down, the legs, flanks, « 
Tubbed thoroughly with common salt. Particular pains should be 
taken to reach all surfaces of the skin. If more than one skin is to be 




















stretched, and all parts 
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salted, they should beeps tea 
spread, with the hair side down. Whereonl 
the tegs and head should be folded in and the 

silted, Enough salt should be used th 








Siding down;" knife hold dat against the 
tightly stretobed skin, 


.— Bool; * 














rapidly as possible. A platform 6 or § inches high is “a 
thing to work on and aids in keeping the blood ‘away from pigs 
insuring a cleaner carcass. A clean dry place is necessary for 
work. Water or blood on the woo! makes it very difficult to di 
the animal nicely. 

If the sheep is an old one it may be stunned before Hootie { 
a young one the same purpose is served by e ne 
cutting the throat. This is ones by patting oe 
poll or top of the head 
and the other hand un- 
der the chin, giving 
a sharp twist upward. 
Lay the sheep on its side 
on the platform, with its 
head hanging over the 
end, Grasp the chin in 
the left hand and stick 
a knife through the 
neck, just back of the 
juw (fig, 35). The cut- 0. 90—Hoot rendy to mule: Browat, “ 
ting edge of the knife cover ttt hema al he ea 
should be turned toward the spinal column and the flesh cut t 
bone. In this way it is possible to avoid cutting the windpipa: 


SKINNING, 


Split the skin over the back of the front legs from the dew el 
a little above the knees (fig. 36), Open the skin pet find 
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tisket to chin, starting it slightly on the sides of the neck. 
> skin over the back of the hind legs to the middle line and 
| buttock. ‘The skin should also be raised over the cod and 





fieof: Raising the careus Block and tackle suspended from a tree. ‘Twoshorse evener 
‘uodd as a Rammbre, 
Skin around the hocks and down to the hoofs, cutting off the 
tat the toe joints, Run the knife between the cords and bone 
back of the shins, and tie the legs together just above the 
joints, No attempt 
be made to skin the 
ove the hock until 
Ie carcass is hung up. 


0 ke | 





@ Peckeact over the 

and legs. It is 
to pull down on the "2M! temoving paunch and intestines 
ir the hind legs, as the membrane covering the flesh is sure to 
ed and an unsightly appearance given to the carcass. The 
pul always be held away from the flesh for the sake of cleanli- 


~~ 





oe 
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ness. The skin on the legs should be pulled away from the body 
rather than toward it, in onder to 
preserve the covering of the meat 
When the pelt has been loosened over 
the sides and back it should be stripped 
down over the neck and cut off close 
to the ears. The head may thes le 
removed without being skinned by 
cutting through the atlas joint. 


Begin removing the entrails (fig. 48) 
by cutting around the rectum and ab 
lowing it to drop down inside. Do 
not split the pelvis. Open down the 
belly line from the cod to the brest- 
bone and take out the paunch asf 
intestines, leaving the liver attached 
to the diaphragm. If the mutton & 
for home use, split the breastbone aud 
remove the heart, lungs, and dix 
phragm together, For nee 
is best not to split the breast. 
up into the pelvis and : 
bladder. Wipe all blood and dirt from the carcass w 
cloth wrung nearly dry from hot water. 
Double up the front legs and slip the little 
cord, found by cutting into the fleshy part 
of the forearm, over the ankle joints. 

















¥ro. 3.—Beef: Skinning shoulders and 
forearms, 


KILLING AND DRESSING HOGS. 


Quite essential for rapid and neat work 
at hog-killing time is proper equipment. 
A good sticking knife, hog hook, scrapers, 
and a convenient place for working are 
among the important items of considera- 
tion, A barrel is the receptacle com- 
monly used for scalding, and there is no 
need of anything better. If it is set at 
the proper slant, with the open end against 
a table or platform of the proper height 
and the bottom securely fastened, there is 
little danger of accidents and the work can yw.9—Béefeaimtouenheeih 
be quite easily performed. A strong table of antmals to cool. 
built for the purpose would be a very desirable thing on which @ 
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work, though it is not absolutely necessary, A box often serves 
very well. 

The same caution should be observed about exciting or heating hogs 
before slaughtering, as is noted in discussing the dressing of heef. 
The more quietly they can be handled the better, In catching and 
throwing them bruising must be avoided. 

It is not customary to stun hogs before sticking them, although in 
some localities this is com- 
monly done. At slaugh- 
terhouses they are usually 
hung up by one hind leg 
for sticking, and where 
appliances are at hand and 
labor is scarce that is ad- 
visable. The more com- 
mon way, however, is to 
lay the animal on its back, 
where it is held until 
stuck. Two men can 
handle a large hog if they work intelligently. By reaching under 
the animal, one at the fore legs and one at the hind legs, they can turn 
a heavy hog on its back easily. Then one man, standing astride the 
body with his feet close against its sides and holding its front legs, ean 
easily control it while the other does the sticking (fig. 39). The knife, 
narrow, straight-bladed, 
8 inches long, is inserted 
into the hog’s throat just 
in front of the breast- 
bone. The point is di- 
. rected toward the root 
of the tail and held ex- 
actly in line with the 
backbone. This is ne 
essary to avoid ra 
it between the ribs and 
the shoulder, causing 
the blood to settle there, 
with consequent waste 





Fig. 35,—Manner of sticking a sheep, 












in trimming or a poorly 

g er. When the knife has been run into the neck 6 to 8 
anes tore. depending on the size of the hog, it should be given 
a quick turn to one side and withdrawn. The arteries that are to be 
ent run close together just inside of the breastbone and will both be 
severed when the knife is turned, provided it is sharp on both sides of 
the noint. 


—=—= 
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SCALDING AND SCRAPING. 


The water for scalding should be heated to a temperature of 200° to 
212° F, Where it must be heated in the house, as is often the exe, 
it should be boiling when removed from the 
stove. If put intoa cold barrel it will thes be 
about the right temperature when the hog ix 
veady to be scalded. It may not be out of 
place to state that the water should be nearly 
boiling before the hog is killed, but should not 
be removed from the fire until the hog is esrly 
dead. At dh tne the hog ts scale 4 
the water should be at a 
to 195°. Water at 165° to 175° will cand 
hog, but more time will be required, and the 
results are hardly as satisfactory. If the 
water is too hot the hair is likely to set, em 
ing even more trouble than if too cold. Ite 
not expected that a thermometer will always 
be used, but if the water is boiling when taker 
SPT, from the stove and put into a cold barre! the 

ce ** temperature will be about right. If the ter 
rel is hot, as it would be ordinarily for the second hog scalded, aid 
a-half pail of cold water. By testing the water with the finger each 
time, one can soon become expert in gauging the temperature 4 
small shovelful of hardwood ashes added to the water aids oe 
in removing the scurf from = 
the body, though it has no 
effect in loosening the hair, 
A lump of lime, a handful of 
soft soap, a little pine tar, ora 
tablespoonful of concentrated 
lye has the same effect. 

The hog should not be 
scalded before life is extinct, 
or the blood in the small blood 
vessels near the surface of the 
skin will be cooked, giving a 
reddish tinge to the carcass. 
While being scalded the hog 
should be kept moving con- 


















stantly to avoid cooking the 
skin. Occasionally it should 
be drawn out of the water to air—when the hairmay be tried Af 
soon as hair and scurf slip easily from the surface, scalding: i=) 

If it is suspected that the water is too hot, scald the hind end firsts | 
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too cold, the front end, in order to always get a good scald on the 
head, which is difficult to clean. 

When the hair starts readily, remove the animal from the water and 
begin scraping. The head and feet should be cleaned first, as they 
cool quickly and do not clean so easily when cold. ‘The head can best 
be cleaned with a small round tool called a “candlestick” scraper. 
The hands and a knife will answer where such a seraper is not to be 
had. The feet and 
legs are easily 
cleaned hy grasp- 
ing them firmly 
with the hands and 
twisting around 
and back. Clean 
the body by pull- | — 
ing out the long 
bristles by hand } 
and remoying the 
seurf and fine hair 
with a scraper, 0 
long corn knife, or |B 
other tool, Rinse 
over the entire car- 
cass with hot water, then shave it with a sharp knife. Clean the ears 
and nose thoronghly and the feet clear to the hoofs. Raise the gam- 
brel cords, insert the stick, and hang up the hog (fig. 41). Wash 
Same with hot water, again shave over any unfinished patches, and 
rinse with cold water. 

Occasionally « hog is killed that is too 
large to seald ina barrel. If it is covered 
thickly with blankets or with sacks con- 
taining « little bran and hot water poured 
over it the hair will be loosened readily. 
In some localities hogs are skinned, but 
| scalding is far more satisfactory. 





Fig. 39,—Manier of holding and sticking a hog. 


GUTTING. 


In removing the entrails (fig. 42) first 
split the hog between the hind legs, sepa- 

10 te, Notenr Mating the bones with the knife, This can 
Feepetientofiabieandiur. easily be done if the cut is made directly 
through the joint. Run the knife down over the belly line, shielding 
the point with the fingers of the left hand and guiding it with the 
right. There is little danger of cutting the intestines in this way. 
Split the breastbone with the knife or an ax and cut down through 










al 
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the sticking place to the chin, Cut around the rectum and pall it 
down until the kidneys are reached, using the knife wherever nec 
essary to sever the cords attaching it 
to the “bed.” Do not disturb the 
kidneys or the fat covering them, e- 

in warm weather, when the 
“leaf” may be removed to allow 
quicker and more thorough coolisg. 
Remove the intestines and pauneh to» 
gether. The gall bladder lies in plain 
sight on the liver as it lies attached to 
the diaphragm and hepatic veis. It 


[ 
i 
i 


out 

across the artery ranning down 
backbone and cut around the 
PS eee) = phragm, removing them with 
Fe. 41.—A convenient way of hanging ** pluck” —that is, beart, lungs, 
laa let, and tongue. Open the jaw 
insert a small block to allow free drainage. Wash out all blood with 
cold water and sponge out with a coarse cloth, Tn hot weather the 
backbone should be split to facilitate cool- = 
ing. The fat should be removed from the 
intestines before they get cold. Since it 
is strong in flavor it should not be mixed 
with the leaf lard in rendering, 
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KILLING AND DRESSING POULTRY. 


Poultry for use in the farm home is 
dressed in small quantities and kept only 
a few days at the most; hence cireum- 
stances will dictate largely the methods to 
be followed. 

Where only one or two chickens are to 
be dressed there is no quicker nor surer 
way of bleeding than the old-fashioned one 
of chopping off the head. If to be used 
ina day or two, they should be sealded at 
once and picked. If they are plunged into 
a pail of very cold water as soon as picked, ¥im.4% Opening theabieenen 
the heat will be taken out ot the akin and on Se 
the bird will keep without the skin drying so mueh. ‘The eropam 
intestines should be remoyed as soon as the skin.is cooled, thoughlt 
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they are empty no harm will come from leaving them undrawn until 
the fowl is wanted for use. 
Turkeys, geese, and ducks may be treated in the same way, though 
they are usually bled and dry picked. In dry-picking turkeys, as soon 
_ as the feathers droop, showing that collapse has begun, picking should 
_ begin with the bird suspended froma hook. It is important that it 
be done rapidly, so as to complete the work before the feathers set. 
Grasping only a few feathers between the finger and thumb, pull 
upward and backward. Leave 
the bird hanging until cool in 
order that the blood may settle 
to the head. 
With ducks and geese, owing 
to the thickness of the feathers, 
dry picking is a slower process 
| than with other fowls. After 
bleeding, place a board across an 
open barrel that is clean. Wrap 
a cloth around the head of the 
fowl to catch the blood, Lay 
the goose or duck on the board, 
and with thumb and finger strip 
the fea ‘into the barrel. When the feathers bave been removed 
the. be singed off with a gasoline or alcohol flame. A hot 
as it will give an oily appearance to the skin. 
rtant to save the feathers, quicker work may be 
Is and wrapping them in a sack or blanket to 































48.—Tools for cutting meat: Sew, cleaver, 
eak knife, skinning knife, steel. 


ld be closely watched, The feathers may 
then be removed as 
above and the birds 
cooled and singed. 


KEEPING OF 
MEATS. 


COOLING THE CAR- 
CASS, 


While itisalmost 


f showing whotcae cu. impossible to get 
the best conditions 


on the farm, a knowledge of the best principles 
er quality of meat. It is very important 
ed soon after slaughtering, and yet that they 
8 While the temperature can not well be con- 

b is possible to slaughter when the weather is 
‘Proper cooling of the carcass. If during the winter 
a 
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season, choose a day when there is a prospect for cooling the caress: 
before the surface freezes. The most desirable temperature for enol- 
ing meat is 34° to 40°, and an approach to these temperatures will 
give good results. 

In summer time it is best to dress the animal in the evening, 
leaving the carcass in the open 
air overnight and carrying it to 
a cool, dark cellar before the fies 
are out in the morning. Very 
often a cool room in the barn en 
be used for the purpose if made 
dark. There should be no fret 
paint, tar, kerosene, or like sal 
stance around, however, a 
freshly killed meat absorbs such 















until the meat. 
less absolutely 
vent it from 
best results in cooling meat, the air should be 
low temperature; and free cireulation aids greatly it 
foul odors and mold spores. 

It is also important that flies and 
insects be kept away from the meat. 
If flyblown, maggots will soon ap- 
pear and it will be very difficult to 
save the meat. 


Fv. 4,—Frine ribs of beet: a, Rolled ronat; b, 
folded roast; c, standing roast, 


CUTTING UP MEAT. 

To do neat work in cutting up 
meat one should have a short, 
curved knife (a skinning knife is as 
good as any), a 12 or 14 inch steak 
knife, a 26-inch saw, and an 8-inch 
cleaver. Anax may take the place 
of the cleaver, but is not nearly so Fr. 46—Square 
useful (tig. 43). Lf a cross section Svisuns & Ssoks Bila 
of a large log can be had it é 
answer for a block. A table, however, can be used 

In cutting any kind of meat one should always out ae 
of the meat. Following this principle will result im aniform pie 
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should not be cut until 
isclés have set firmly, 
(hey are in the proper 
m divide the halves into 
d fore quarters, from S 
etween the twelfth and 
ith ribs (fg. 4). ‘This 1g 
ine rib in the hind quar- 

ay the bind quarter on 
tk or table with the in- #1. 47.—Loin of beet: a. Sirlom steak; 6, porter- 
Remove the kidney house; ¢, aitloin strip. 

t. es aes flank as indicated by the line N to P in the 
illustration. Turn the quarter over 
and cut off the loin, beginning at the 
middle of the sacrum near O, and eut- 
ting to a point 1} or 2 inches above 
the stifle jointat N. If cut as directed 
but little sawing will be necessary, as 
the division will be made in front of 
the ball-and-socket joint of the hip. 
Turn the remainder of the quarter 
over and separate the rump from the 
round just below the pelvic arch and 
parallel to the backbone, as indicated 
by line R to L. 

Lay the fore quarter on the block 
with the outside up. Beginning at P 
(fig. 44), 12 to 15 inches down the rib 
from the spinal column—the distance 
depending on the thickness of the 
meat—cut across the ribs to the arm- 
pit above M. Cut between the third 
and fourth ribs to M, and then across 
the shank to B. Then cut off the 
“cross ribs” just below the shoulder 
joint, H to D. The prime “ribs” 
(tig. 45) are then taken off between the 
fifth and sixth ribs, counting from the 
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piece, though it may be cut into as many as are desired. Cut off the 
remaining five ribs, called “chuck ribs” (fig. 460), muking the division 
between the first rib and the shoulder bone. Divide the neck and 
shoulder, G to H. ‘These cuts are 
all too large for family use, and 
may be again divided into joints 
of suitable size for the table as 
wanted. 








Dabs OF THE CET OF REEF. { 
g __The uses of the ents: of beef | 
Pom a= Mathod. of cutng UB PaFRO EEE Te Gra ied 'ta saikoak 









toms and families. There is po 
portion of the carcass that may not be cooked by boiling or by rast 
ing. The texture of the muscles and the admixture of fat and kee 
each haye an effect on the palatability and tenieteesor 
mode of cooking will be in 
accordance with the joint at 
hand. 

The flank is usually boiled 
or braized, but is also suitable 
for corning, Flank steak is 
sometimes cut from the lean 
muscle on the inside of the 
flank. The loin is commonly 
cut into steaks, though fancy 
trade often demands its use 


for roasting. In cutting steak  '"*#—Vesof mations Knteimmed sna tisins’ 


from the loin one should begin at the “butt,” or rear end, and cut 
parallel to the line N O (fig. 44). ‘The first slices cut are the sirlom 
steaks (fig. 47a). They continue until the “hook point™ is passed 
when the slices are terme! 





Fro. 6t,—Mutton: Loln cut and rib cut for chops 


usly called tenderlois 
steaks, The tenderloin steak consists of only the tenderloin mime 
stripped from beneath the loin. Since it destroys the value of te 
porterhouse steaks to strip out the tenderloin musele, the fenderom 


ao 
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steaks are usually taken from thin cattle of the “Scanner” class. 
Porterhouse steaks are cut from the hip bone forward until the end 
of the tenderloin muscle is reached. The end of the loin containing 
the rib is used for roasting, though 
it may be cut into steak if desired. 
The rump, cut into suitable-sized 
pieces, makes pot roasts or boiling 
pieces of good quality. The round 
of beef is usuaily cut into steaks. 
Tf cut into pieces + to 6 inches thick 3 

it makes delicious rousts, Steaks — 70: {—Shoulder of mutton: Unfritumed 
should not be cut below the stifle : 

joint. The remainder of the round may be used for pot roasts. 

The seven best ribs are used as oven roasts, and may be divided 
into one, two, or three rib pieces, 
j] asdesired. It is from this joint 
| that the rolled roasts are ob- 
tained; hence its high value. 
‘The chuck-rib cut may likewise 
| be subdivided into one or two 
rib pieces for oven roasts, or, in 

-e a ~ the case of old or tough beef, 
— : “™ for pot roasts. In making the 
— “ best-rib” and ‘*chuck-rib™ cuts 
ions should always be made parallel with the ribs. The 
is used for boiling, corning, or mincemeat; the plate ent in 
strips across the ribs 
is used for stews and 
corning, } 


















just touching the hip Fro. 54.-,Hime: Trimmed and untrimmed 


shank below the fleshy part of the leg. Cut off the shoulder between 
the third and fourth ribs and the neck at the shoulder vein. Remove 


cee 








3S 













as a boiling piece if from an old one. 
trimmed, are used for stews; the neck 
‘CUTTING PORK. 


Pork is unlike beef and mutton in that 
as it is cooled through. If the 

carcass (fig. 53) has not been split 

to aid quick cooling, it should 
be Inid on the block and the head 
removed an inch back of the ears. 
Next remove the shoulders be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs, 
and cut off the hams about 2 
inches in front of the pelvic 
bones, Split the hams and trim 
toa smooth, rounded piece (fig. 
542). The feet may be removed 
at the hock joints, but sawing 
them off a couple of inches above 
the hock is recommended, as the 
hams will then pack much closer 
in the barrel. Split the middle piece with 
the leaf if this was not done when the hog was 
easily accomplished by starting the leaf at the ft 
it Wackward with the fingers. ‘The kidney co 





_ ‘Mixed sausage may be made from a mixture of pork and beef in 
_ almost any: It is the custom on many farms to kill three 
or four hogs and a Beef during the winter for the year’s supply of 


meat. When this plan is followed « nice supply of sausage can be 

‘made from the trimmings. Sausage should not contain too much fat. 
_ A good proportion is 2 pounds of Jean pork, 1 pound of fat pork, and 
“1 pound of lean beef. Chop together fine and season the same as pork 
‘sausage. Pack in jars, muslin bags, or casings. Many people prefer 
this to clear pork sausage, as it is not so fat. 


HAMBURG STEAK. 





‘This is made from lean beef by running it through a sausage cutter. 
very little fat should be added to the Jean beef to make it juicy. 













the beef to add flavor. Lean beef from the round makes the 
oicest Hamburg, but neck pieces, flanks, and trimmings are fre- 

tly used. Hamburg steak is not stuffed into casings, but left in 
and made into patties for frying. 


BOLOGNA BAUBAGR, 


each 10 pounds of lean beef use 1 pound of fat pork, or bacon if 

. Chop finely and season with 1 ounce of salt to each 4+ 

ds of meat, 1 ounce of the best black pepper (ground, pure) to 

6 pounds of meat, and a little ground coriander. Stuff into 

called beef *middles” or beef “rounds.” If stuffed into 

make the sausages 10 or 12 inches long and allow them to 

cht. If stuffed into rounds make them 12 to 15 inches long, 

ther soas to form rings. Smoke for ten or twelve 

Cookin boiling water until the sausages float. Dry on clean 
hay or straw in the sun and hang away in a cool place until wanted. 


CASINGS, 















are the intestines of hogs, cattle, or sheep which 
y | and cleaned. They are turned inside out and 
d ithe xolntion of lye or limewater, thoroughly washed, and then 
down. When cleaned and put up by a reputable packer they 
hen cleaned at home, and when they can be bought 

rive it hardly pays to clean them for home use. The 
srent animals are used for the various kinds of sau- 
‘are of three kinds—‘ rounds,” made from the 
ngs,” made from the large intestines; and ‘* mid- 
part of the entrails leading from the bung to 
rounds” a.» used for Bologna, the * bungs” for 

d blood sausage, and the *‘ middles” for Bologna and 
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low wash or ordinary lime whitewash, glue being added. Hang each 
piece out so that it does not come in contact with other pieces. Do , 
not stack in piles. 

RECIPE FOR YELLOW WASH. 


For 100 pounds of hams or bacon take— 
3 pounds barytes (barium sulphate); 
0.06 pound giue; 
0.08 pound chrome yellow (lead chromate); and 
0.40 pound flour. 





Filla pail half full of water and mix in the flour, dissolving all lumps 
thoroughly. Dissolve the chrome in a quart of water in a separsie 
vessel and add the solution and the glue to the flour; bring the whol 
toa boil and add the barytes slowly, stirring constantly. Make te 
wash the day before it is required. Stir it frequently when using, ad 
apply with a brush. 


_— 
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> prevent radiation as far as possible. Round three sides there 
be a raised stone bench, having flagstones on the top. The 


coy 


A 
| 
iy 
DS 
if 


as al 









Fic, §7,—Pan of Maugblertiouse. 


(hould be about 2 feet G inches, and not only should the flagstones 
ed downward from the front to the wall, but a channel should 


Pus. (8. —Pickle pump. 


pickle when formed will run right round and 
dle tank at the fur end. In the center of the place 
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sides before they are placed in the smoke stove; but this is a matter 
of taste. In any case they should be dusted over with some dry anti- 
septic, and some should always be dusted into the ‘‘ pocket holes” sv 
ay to prevent any chance of their being attacked by taint or flies. 


OTHER SYSTEMS. 


The foregoing’ refers to what is commonly described ay Wiltshire | 
bacon. There are, however, many other ways of dealing with sides 
They may be cut into sections and cured in separate pieces. Ham 
may be wanted, and in that case some modification of the process of 
curing would be necessary. The same pumping pickle would do, bet 
it should not be pumped all over the ham, only into the blood veia, 
and that after the ham has been purged by resting in pickle overnight 
The dry-curing process would then be the same as with bacon. With 
hams special care is necessary to have the shank low down and the 
cut surface raised. This insures the pickle sinking into the ham asit 
is formed. 

Generally speaking, where hams and other products are made, there 
will be plenty of meat available for sausages. These can be prepared 
easily enough by means of the small hand sausage machines, which 
are obtainable everywhere. There are many recipes published for the 
making of these, but it is rather beyond the scope of this article to 
refer to them here, At the same time, it may be said that for a very 
trifling expenditure a complete sausage- ing outtit is procurabl, 
and whenever bacon curing on the farm is carried on not. the lest 
profitable part of the business will be the production of homemsde 


Stlusages. 
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the Eskimos must be changed to some degree from a hunting to a pas- 
toral life. 

On his return to Washington he advocated an appropriation by 
Congress for the purpose of purchasing reindeer in Siberia and trans- 
porting them to.Alaska. The proposition was new; it took time to 
sonvince Congress of the practicability of the plan, and the first bills 
‘o that end failed to pass. Meanwhile Doctor Jackson, firm in his 
tonviction, and with the approval of the Commissioner of Education, 
‘o whom likewise much credit is due for his cordial cooperation, 
tppealed to the public through the press—described the condition of 
‘he Eskimo people and asked the aid of charitable persons to inaugu- 
fate his scheme, ‘The response was prompt and gencrous.” He 
teceived something over $2,000, and by the aid of a revenue cutter in 
tretic waters, assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury to transport 
lhe deer, he proceeded to procure the first reindeer from the semizay- 

tribes in Siberia, 

‘This first importation consisted of only 16 head. They were landed 

Unalaska in the autumn of 189%. During the summer of 1892 he 

le five visits to Siberia and purchased and imported 171 head of rein- 
r, These were landed at Port Clarence, where, on the 29th of 
‘une in the same year, an institution for their breeding was established 
named after Hon, H. M, Teller, Senator from Colorado, who had 
much interest in the enterprise. 
| In 1893 Doctor Jackson purchased in Siberia and added to the Alaska 
127 deer, and 79 fawns were born to the herd already imported. 
the same year Congress made the first appropriation for this work— 
6,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
terior, for the purpose of introducing and maintaining in the Terri- 
ry of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes.” Siberian herders were 
mployed at first, but it was soon realized that the Lapps were the best 
hers for the Eskimos, and so in 1894 seven Lapp herders were 
trought over from Norway. For their traveling expenses Doctor 
i n again had to call upon private beneticence. He also hired a 
intendent of the work, Mr. W. A. Kjellmann, who proved him- 
©lf most efficient. The work was now fairly started. Congress 
Rereased the appropriations as follows: 
=+ $25,000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 








woe 158, 000 

In the meantime there was a steady progress in the growth of the 
terd. Some importations were made every year except in 1896 and 
‘897. The average increase in the herd for ten years has been 42 per 
‘ent. This is not the percentage of the fawns born, but the percent- 
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METHOD OF DRiviNG REINDEER. 
Ilustration loaned by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S IMPORTATION OF CAMELS: A 





HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By Cancm ©. Cannout, A. M., 


Editorial Office, Bureau of Animal Industry, 


Tn the early “fifties” the Government was sorely beset with difficul- 
ties in protecting the vast frontiers of the country from the ravages 
of hostile Indians, The transportation of men and supplies over the 
great reaches of plain, mountain, and desert that stretched between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific coast was a problem that swal- 
lowed liberal appropriations of money and used up thousands of mules, 
and was in the end so poorly solved as to chafe and fret the spirits of 
successive commanders. The roving Indian, with his agile pony that 
enabled him to make deadly swoops on isolated settlements and escape 
with ease, was a continual nightmare to the War Department; while the 
unprotected condition of the Pacific coast, so remote and so painful of 
access, disturbed it no less. Under these circumstances it occurred 
to the military officials that the use of the camel might at least aid 
them in performing the difficult duties of protecting the expanding 
frontier and of keeping open a line of communication between the 
Mississippi and the coast. 

The idea of transplanting this old servant of mankind from the East 
into America was not a new one. After the conquest of South 
America by the Spaniards, it is recorded that Juan de Reineza, a Bis- 
eayan, made an attempt to introduce camels into Peru, and toward 
the end of the sixteenth century camels were seen near the foot of the 
Andes by José Acosta, the Spanish missionary and writer. But the 
animals were not looked on with favor by the ruling Spaniards, and 
they dwindled away. In 1701 a vessel, probably a slave trader, 
brought some camels from Guinea to Virginia, but no record remains 
of the enterprise except that it failed. In the early times camels were 
brought also to Jamaica and employed there with success until a small 
insect, called the ‘chiqua,” so we are told, got into their feet and 
ended their usefulness. 

Maj. George H. Crosman was the first of our military men to con- 
sider and adyocate the use of the animal for military purposes in this 
country, the transportation difficulties of our stubborn Indian war in 
Florida convincing him that camels might be used with effect. He 
made a study of the subject, and about 1836 brought it to br ae 

AL Doe. 743, 58-2— 26 





the purposs of locsting the best route for a proposed transcontinental 
Se ererseneric ld tin} cron suche sallway, if bulls peel 


the difficulty, It would serve to transport troops 
es tvonteiy arvotatocg ae route and at the extremity of the line, 
but there would still be vast reaches in the interior too remote from 

to feel its effect. ‘*On the older continents,” he 
, ‘in regions reaching from the torrid to the frozen zones, 













Bee reictl Ange txindi have, bsen -osed from the mountains of 
_ Circassia to the plains of India to transinit dispatehes, draw ordnance, 
‘and as a substitute for dragoon horses. The example is cited’ of 
‘Napoleon who, by the use of the dromedary in his Egyptian campaigns, 
age ite. Azabase aso Shans habits and country were very 


Provision\be made for the introduction of a. sufficient 
of both varieties of this animal to test its value and adapta- 







prove useful asa beast of burden in the United States, and a — 
iy was formed in New York, under a liberal charter from the 
of that State, with the announced objects of importing and 
g a number of camels of different kinds and of employing 
transportation in the West. The organization was styled 
‘Camel Company,” and its officers were William G. 
? ‘Charles W. Webber, and Edward Magouran, the last an enthu- 
the subject. 
report-of December, 1854, Secretary Davis, after again call- 
tion to the great sums expended for the transportation of 
said, ‘‘I again invite attention to the advantages to 
Seen ed from the use of camels and dromedaries for military 
and, for reasons set forth in my last annual report, recom- 
be made to introduce a number of the several 
to test their adaptation to our country.” The 
the annual army appropriation bill seemed 
he bill came to the Senate with no provision for 
arueediaeat proposed by Senator Shields, of 
priating $30,000 “‘to be expended under 
a frenrtinant in the purchase and importation 
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ing for a permit to bring it off, the Bey of Tunis graciously presented 
to the United States through them two other camels—one, at least, a 
fine animal, that subsequently became the veteran of the herd and 
proved himself a sturdy sailor, for he uccompanied the ship for over 
10,000 miles and was landed in good health on American soil nine 
months after his embarkation, 
‘The voyage was resumed and Constantinople reached early in Octo- 
ber. From this city the officers, leaving the ship, made a side trip to 
Balaklava, in the Crimea, to learn what they could about the camels 
that were used in the Crimean war. The English quartermaster gave 
them an opportunity of inspecting the animals in the possession of 
the English, and they gained much information which they regarded 
as pertinent and valuable, They were told that in the conquest of 
| Sind some 25,000 camels had been used by Gen. Sir Charles Napier, 
an unusually acute student of transportation problems; and so satis- 
factory had they proved in the Crimea that the numbers on hand at 
Balaklava were to be increased for the next campaign. Here the 
Arabian,” or one-humped, camel was used almost exclusively. The 
average load was 600 pounds, carried 25 0 30 miles a day. A corps 
of 1,000 men mounted on 500 camels bad rendered most effective sery- 
ice under General Napier. It was often marched 70 miles in twelve 
hours. On arriving at the desired point, the camels wore left with the 
keepers and 500 men operated as infantry, the camels, kneeling and 
hobbled in a hollow square, even serving as a breastwork in case of 
necessity. The Bactrian, or two-hymped, camel also was found at 
Balaklava, but, though stronger and heavier than the Arabian, was not 
‘so much used because of the difficulty of placing the load over his two 
humps and because slower in pace. Both officers were enthusiastic 
_ over what they saw and heard. of the camel in the Crimea, Lieutenant 
_ Porter declaring that in the United States, at any point south of 36° 
_ {about the latitude of Raleigh, N. C.), the camel would be fostered with 
if the greatest care, and that its value there for labor would be much 
greater than that of the horse. He expressed the hope that he might 
see the day when every Southern planter would be using the camel 

_ extensively, and he thought this not improbable, as a good work animal 
might then he imported from Smyrna for about $300, 


|" #The natural historians haye generaily designated the two-huiped animal of this 
geri as the camel and the one-humped as the dromedary. Alter careful study and 
‘observation in the home of the animal Major Wayne disregarded this classification 
of it az of two distinct epeciee—the Bactrian and the Arabian. The Bac- 
humps; it came originally from Buctria and s now found more gener- 

and the northern parts of Central Asia, The Arabian has but one 
‘principally in Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor, and India. ‘The drom- 
dromas, » ranner) is simply a swift courser, or racer, as distinguished 

len (always, however, Arabian, or one-humped), 

























prepare: 
Jatter item was carefully attended ‘to, as it was certain that properly 
fitting saddies could not he obtained in the United States, Mr. Heap's 


_khans. He appears to have paid as low-as $100 for at petra ot 

mal and as high as $400 each for several others, the average price 

‘heing about $250. No»such fancy prices as'$1,800 to $2,000 for a sin- 

gle animal were paid, although the idea was prevalent at the time in 

| ‘this country that the camels bad cost the Government about $2,000 

— ‘The prices, indeed, were found to vary, as do those of ‘horses, 

, training, and soundness, ranging from $15 

Biesgse00 and over. A sound’burden camel capable of carrying from 

_ 400 to 600 pounds could be bought at 850 to $130, a dromedary at $45. 

eee, the common stock bringing $45 to $150, and the swifter, 

purebred animals from $150 up. ‘A good Tuila, or Maya; brought 
), while two-humped Bactrian breeders sold at $300 to $600. 

Lieutenant Porter solved, with his customary intelligence, the prob- 

\ eat foal the eumels into the ship. He built first a boat 20 feet 

Tf ‘ide, Mat-bottomed so that it would easily slide upon 

. Hethen constructed the “camel ear,” very strongly made 

| with iron, with a door at cach end, and shaped to fit snugly 

. ‘The camel was coaxed into the car, or, if he withstood 

d to enter, ten stilors with a block and tackle forced 

‘becer, mounted on trucks, was then rolled down the beach 

lhe boat, “The ear weighed 1,000 pounds and by means of it 

ging in weight 1,400 pounds, but going as high as 

lloaded into'the ship at the rate of one-each half 























egun February 15, 1856, with 83 animals, as 
ies, or runners, 23 camels of burden, and 1 calf. 
c males (two humped) for use in breeding 

mn female. The offspring, called a ‘*booghdee” (male 
I , is always one humped and much heavier than 
‘on this-account is greatly prized as a burden- 
Heap bad picked up a fine Tuilu, an enormous 
hes in ‘height, 10 feet long, 9 feet # inches in girth, 
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their natural diet consists of the leaves and tender branches of all 
kinds of trees and shrubs, while they bave a special fondness for dried 
_ bushes of a bitter and astringent flavor and seem to consider prickly 
and thorny vegetation a dainty. 
_ No experiments were made to ascertain how long the camels could 
go without water, and the information gained by the investigations of 
__ the expedition show that the tales on this subject are largely fables. 
he camel needs water each day, and gets along best when so 
He has a set of several stomachs, in one at least of which are cells 
Ewhera water is stored to the extent of about a gallon and a half, and 
‘this can be drawn upon when the animal does not get his daily supply. 
ted to traveling across the deserts, he has through the cen- 
turies developed the power of going from five to eight days without a 
‘drink, and nature has assisted him by giving him a skin so constructed 
he perspires very scantily. But there is nothing in his supposed 
bit of drinking vast quantities of water and concealing it about his 
‘for use inemergencies. His hump does, indeed, supply him with 
nent when at work where food is scarce, this being very well 
m by the fact thet during a long, hard trip this unsightly protu- 
rance gradually decreases in size, so that it is necessary to change the 
th of the packing thongs acccordingly, until at the end of the trip 
hump has almost entirely disappeared. The substance of the hump 
re fat. After a course of high living without work, the hump so 
es in size that it is awkward to place a saddle on the animal. 
is said to.be customary then to slit the skin, lay it back, and cut off 
ces of fat. This fat has somewhat the appearance of thick cream 
said to be much esteemed by the Arabs, who use it in tea and 
but our investigators had no opportunity of testing it. 
strict regulation against wetting the camel deck was necessary, 
the camel can travel over any kind of surface except one that 
In Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, North Hindoostan, and 
he travels loaded across valleys and mountain ranges and 
alike, exhibiting no hesitancy except when he encounters ice 
Here he loses control of himself, spreads his legs wide apart, 
‘not helped generally ends by the dislocation of shoulders or hips 
Jiterally splitting himself up, an injury which is always fatal, 
one of them a Bedouin of the desert, were engaged to 
¢ with the ship, with the idea that they would be useful in car- 
3, but they proved helpless in bad weather, and their 
unnecessary in good weather. A Turk wasalso employed 
himself to be a ‘“‘camel M. D.,” perfectly 
ment of camels, their diseases and treatment. 
out to be an Oriental Sangrado. His cure for 
f 3 welled legs, tea mixed with gun- 
further trifling complaint he gravely proposed 
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supplies. The experiment of introducing them into the climate of 

the United States has been confined to the southern frontier of Texas. 

‘Thus far the result is.as fayorable as the most sanguine could haye 

hoped * * * The very intelligent officer who was sent abroad to 
procure them, and who has remained in charge of them, expresses 

_ entire confidence both of their great value for the purposes of trans- 

and their adaptation to the climate of a large portion of the 

Inited States.” 
Jt should be noted that, in addition to this favorable opinion 
by Major Wayne, that ‘intelligent officer,” in his letters 
the Department, placed especial stress on the comparison in use~ 
between the camel and the mule, claiming superiority for 
former and pointing out that the camel required less food and no 
¢ attention than the mule. 

‘Something over $20,000 of the sum appropriated by Congress was 
unexpended, and in June Lieutenant Porter was furnished with 
000 of this and directed to fetch home on the Supply another ship- 

ofcamels. The storeship then lay at New York, and, as food for 

return trip, she took on board 150 bales (about 20 tons) of hay, 

0 gallons of oats, 10 barrels of beans, 500 gallons of barley, 50 

of powdered sulphur, and 50 pounds of lard. The Depart- 

commissioned Mr, Heap at $2,000 a year and expenses and sent 
on ahead directly to Smyrna, where, by the time that Porter 
din November, he had collected from the interior a shipment 
young animals, The Sultan of Turkey, through our minister 
astantinople, presented 6 dromedaries, which were included in 
ment. On the whole, this shipload was a much finer lot than 
procured on the first trip. At Smyrna Lieutenant Porter 
oyed nine men and a boy at $15 4 month each and brought them 
to help care for the animals, The Government continued to 
some of these men, together with some of those who were 
over on the first trip, for many years at $10 to $15 a month, 
them at least, Hiogo Alli, remained in the service as camel 
reter, or mail carrier until 1870, when, on being dis- 
he filed a claim for further employment on the ground that 

due him under the contract made in 1856. 

mant Porter sailed for home November 14, and, although 

the roughest weather he had ever encountered, he lost but 

on a voyage of eighty-eight days, and was able to turn 

Major Wayne, at Indianola, February 10, 1857, 41 animals, 

on. The new animals were taken to Camp Verde, 

‘officially designated the camel station. Up to this 

5 of his first herd—2 by Spanish fever (a dis- 

ition), 1 by epilepsy, 1 from the bite of a par- 
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| their pack saddles had galled them, and great loathsome sores nearly 
coyered the parts touched by the saddle. A pitiless snow squall was 
sweeping just-then over this inhospitable region, and these miserable 
beasts, having fallen into bad hands in a bad climate, looked sadly 
enough.” As late as June 28, 1876, the Virginia City Enterprise 
eontained an account of an ascent of Mount Davidson made by a train 
‘of 8 camels, each carrying one-third of « cord of wood. The animals 
‘approached to within 150 feet of the summit, reaching an altitude of 
nearly 9,000 feet. 

‘The historian H. H. Bancroft states that in 1876 the Nevada camels 
were all taken to Arizona, with the exception of one pair which, 
" placed on a ranch in the Carson Valley, in a few years increased to 
26. The story of the remarkable fecundity of this pair of camels 
‘spread far and wide, finding its way into Major Leonard’s important 
work on The Camel, published in 1893, as well as into the encyelo- 
‘pedias. It should, however, be taken with great allowance, when it 
nembered that the female camel gives birth but once in three 
i innd does not begin to breed until 5 years of age. The employ- 
of the animals for practical purposes in Nevada steadily dimin- 
Their appearance on the public roads frightened horses, 
y giving rise to suits for damage, and leading finally to legis- 
a prohibiting their use on the public highways and their running 




























the meantime the camels left at Camp Verde were employed in 
us errands to places over the State and became so common a 
on the streets of several towns that they ceased to exeite curi- 
In some instances they were looked upon asa nuisance, because 
frightened horses, and the city council of Brownsville is. said to 
passed an ordinance forbidding them the streets. 
they remained until the outbreak of the Civil War, increasing 
rally to some extent, showing themselves well adapted to the 
te and other conditions of Texas, and described in the papers of 
by those who saw them as healthy and strong, of greater 
and in all respects superior to the camels of the traveling 
es. At the beginning of the war the camel station passed 
hands of the Confederates, from whom the herd received seant 
, being allowed to pick up its own living by grazing. Natu- 
some of the animals wandered away, Of these there is an offi- 
nt of at least 8. These were captured in Arkansas by the 
forces and **sent to Mr. Paden, near the Des Moines River, in 
the benefit of his care and economy in their support.” In 
jieut. J, Grayler, from the headquarters of the Depart- 
ithe Minecuri, at St. Louis, asked the Department what he 
with them; the Quartermaster-General, on the ground that 
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monly used in the Tropics. The greatest credit with reference to the 

solution of this problem is due to Prof. Cossar Ewart, who has been 

| trying since 1895 to produce crosses between horses and zebras, with 

| a yiew to developing an animal superior in every respect to the mule. 

‘Three species of zebras still exist in Africa: The so-called “‘Grevy” 

| zebra, on the high plateaus of Schoa; the common, or mountain, zebra, 

formerly found everywhere in South Africa; and the “Burchell” 
zebra. 




























Professor Ewart produced crosses from mares of different breeds 
and zebra stallions of the Burchell kind, The offspring is called 
““zebrula,” and on account of its form and general bodily condition— 
especially the hardness of the hoofs—is especially adapted for all trans- 
port work heretofore performed by mules. The zebrula is much 
tivelier than the mule and at least as intelligent. 

‘The Indian government has already experimented with zebrulas for 
transporting mountain artillery at Quetta, 

In Germany much interest in this animal is manifested. The well- 

known Hagenbeck is experimenting in this direction and intends to 
introduce the zebrula into Germany and America. The zoological 
garden at Berlin possesses some very fine specimens, The zebra 
stripes are often well preserved, while the undertone of the skin is 
generally that of the mother. A full-grown zebrula is 14 hands high 
and the girdle ‘circumference about 160 centimeters (63 inches). 
_ The experiments so fur have been so successful that it is predicted 
‘that the zebrula, during the present century, will completely ae 
‘sede the mule.—(Richard Guenther, consul-yeneral, Frankfort, Ger- 
many, July 18, 1903.) 


Limousin cattle.—The following remarks are by Hon, Walter 
Griffin, United States commercial agent, at Limoges, France. 
ough the indorsement which he makes of the Limousin cattle is 
sweeping for any breed, the paragraph is published for the bit of 
information which it contains: 
a has often been called to the Limousin cattle, there being no breed known 
it i420 well adapted for beef as the hardy native Limousin stock. They far outranic 
‘Durham or any other breed for this purpose. This breed is particularly robust, 
‘ourished and fattened, and has all the prime characteriaties for producing 
quality beef. If these cattle were imported into the United States and crossed 
‘native stock, they would Improve the quality and be a great benefit to the pro- 
‘There iy a registered herd book, and all information can be easily obtained. 
Free entry of animals for breeding purposes.—Paragraph 473 of 
‘ale act of July 24, 1897, provides for the free entry of animals 
under certain conditions relative to registry. 
Appraisers at the port of New York, under date 
ber 20, 1902, decided that horses brought in ‘ainda this see- 
ale, were dutiable, ‘The same decision would apply to alt 
is that might be imported in accordance with this section. 














Numbers of live stock in United Kingdom.—The following 
the numbers of live stock for the United Kingdom 


for ‘the year 1908, are from the ‘‘agricultural returns” (official) of 
Great Britain: 






Numbers of tive stock in the United Kingdom, 1908. 
: 






















There was a gain for all kinds of live stock during the year, except 
for sheep, in which case there is an apparent loss of 397,791. The 
returns for the years 1900 to 1902 may be found on page 477 of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of this Bureau, and those for the years 
‘1891 to 1899 on page 442 of the Sixteenth Annual Report. 


Imports and exports of animals and animal products of Ger- 
“many -—According to Hon. Frank H. Mason, consul-general at Ber- 
. Germany (Consular Reports, January, 1904), the principal imports 

d exports of animals and animal products for the year 1902 were as 


Principal imports and exports of animals and animal products in 1902, 


10, 186, 400 
+ 105, 196, 000 





20, 611, 800 
=-. 194,090, 000 
Bleewhere in this report, under the head of ‘ Imports and exports 
animals and animal products,” a statement will be found of the 
and quantities of imports into Germany of animals and animal 
ucts fromthe United States. 


of animals in India.—The report of animals of British 
@ year 1901-02, gives the following statistics: 
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Calves (including buffalo calves) 


Macks and poni 
‘Mules and donkeya 
Camels... 


For the native states the following are given: 


Cattle and buffaloes 
Sheep and goate....... 
Tlorses, mules, and donkeys. 
Camels 










Live stock in Algeria in 1902.—The number of live stock in Algeria 
in 1902 is reported in the following table: 





| In Euro | In native 
Live stock, penn poe | pose Teta 
vaione 






















Meat, 
Tlones, 76,00 
Asses and mutes. 


Beeves und cows. 


Moxy 
Camels. 





Prices of fat sheep in Australia.—The following pric 
sheep in Australia are quoted from the Australian special cor 
ent for the Ameri 








Sheep Breeder: 


Drives of fut sheep in Australia in 1908, 


1 
« 










ne wethers . 
ml Merine wethers . 














Prime er rred wethens 2 ddate 
Good crossbred wethers . 4.08 to 
Prime lambs. to 
Good kunt w 
Medium kunbs Leite tos 


These pri 





s may he compared with Chicago prices for the ame 
year by reference to page 690, 


During the year of 1 





«1.785.000 sheep were brought to the Sv 
ney sales yards from the country districts; in 1902 the number wat 
2.594.000, The decrease was due to the severe drouth which prevailed 
in io. 





Number of sheep in New Zealand in 1903. ---The number of sieeP 
reported in New Zealand in April, 1903, nccording to a report recently 
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parts of the world; hence a few facts concerning one leading branch 
may be of interest to our manufacturers. 


WOOL COMBERS’ CRISIS. 


The wool-combing industry is passing through a serious crisis, but 
the verdict is general that when the commercial atmosphere is cleared 
and the trade pnt ona firm footing conditions will be all the more 
sound because of the present winnowing process. 

American textile readers in general know that in the autumn of 1899 
a wool-combing trust was formed, comprising 38 firms of commission 

_ wool combers and top makers, three other firms having since pooled 
_ their interests. The authorized capital of the association was: In 
| share capital, £1,500,000 [$7,299,750]; in first-mortgage debenture 
stock, £1,000,000 [84,866,500], the share capital being divided into 
800,000 preferred ordinary shares of £1 [$4.87] each and 700,000 
_ deferred ordinary shares of £10 [$48.66] each. The actual issue was 
£750,000 [$3,649,875] 4 per cent first-mortgage debenture stock, 
650,000 preferred ordinary shares, and 531,000 deferred ordinary 
shares; total, £1,931,800 [$9,401,104]. The prospectus estimated the 
net profits per annum accruing from the 38 businesses at £112,065 
_ [8545,364]. The net profits as earned for 1900 were £74,573 [$362,909]; 
1901, £16,812 [$78,267], and 1902, £43,318 [$210,783]. The year 1901 
showed a debit balance, after paying all charges, of £16,813 [$78,272], 
which last year was increased to £18,074 [$87,957]. Since the forma- 
_ tion of the wool-combers’ trust the managers have only paid debenture 
| interest and 5 per cent on the preference shares. Last November the 
_ bank refused to increase their overdraft, payment was stopped, and 
since that time the syndicate has been in the hands of two gentlemen — 
ne representing the bank and the other debenture-stock holders— 
pending a scheme of reconstruction. It is impossible to say now 
whether such a scheme will be approved by all the venders, five still 
refusing to admit such a course of action. The outstanding venders 
‘maintain that there is little to choose between liquidation and recon- 
struction, several preferring the former process, because this would 
_ release them from continuing their services with the Wool Combers* 
| Association and give them an opportunity of starting in business again 
on their own account. 


| 

















CHARGES FOR WOOL COMBING, 


At the annual meeting of the Wool Combers’ Association the chair- 
aid special emphasis on the increased charges which all wool 

} Bradford had been compelled to make in view of the 
cost of working plants; fuel, soaps, oils, and other materials 
eupin value. The following table shows to-day’s cost 
various classes of wool in Bradford: 
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in.connection with labor matters) stating that ‘it is by no means an 
average one, but obtains in one of the best-paying firms of the city.” 














Table of weekly wages. 
Night | Da; 
Deseription. work, | weak, 
Warehouse (men only): 
Bowl minders— 
3 bowls... $5.28 | $1.80 
: Feeders... ipkesduaiense 4.32] 3.36 
Strippers and grinders (men, each of whom has to attend 12 cards and 2 grinders), 
Jobbers, for 11 botany cards or 6 English . ~| 598) 4.80 





ard feeders, by hoppers and hand, for 6 cards: 









Back-end minders, by balling head or coiler cans: 
For 6 English cards— 











For 11 botany— 
Men... 
Women 

Burr takersout (men), for 11 cards, 

Bhoddy willevers(men) 

‘Woo! runners (men) for 11 cards. 

Backwash minders (men), for 1 backward and strong box. 

Finishing box minders: 

Men— 
English (for 4 boxes) ... 
‘Medium (for 2 boxes). 
Women— 
English (for 4 boxes) .... 
Medium (for 2 boxes) 
Comb minders: 
Men— 
English (for 2 combs)... 

































English (for 2 combs)... 
Medium ........e0+ 
Botany. 

‘Strong gill-box minders: 

Men— 
Botany (for 2 boxes)... 
Medium... 
English (for 4 boxes) 
Women— 

















Jobbers (men): 
English 
Botany. 























One man taking noils.and cans out of 4 combs............. 





4.32 


4.56 


4.92 |. 
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Freneh call it the Renaissance of wool—the new birth of wool—for one 
| of its peculiarities is indestructibility. It is possible to use it many 
times in manufacturing. Though the frequent use may impair its 
| quality, it still retains sufficient strength, weight, and warmth to be 
useful in producing many warm, attractive, and cheap fabrics.—(/. B. 
McPherson, Secretary of the National Aasociation of Wool Manufiae- 
turers.) 
Injurious effect of German meat-inspection law.—Vice-Consul 
General Murphy sends the following translation from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung of June 22, 1903: 
Pork prices are now 20 per cent less than a year ago, and it is possible that ax the 
fsommer advances there will be a farther fall, How is it possible that in spite of 
the complete closing of the frontiers, in spite of the meat-inspection law, which ren- 
ders importation difficult, prices have not risen? If the frontiers were opened to-day 
for the admission of foreign pork the Agrarian would cry out that this importation 
was the cause of the low prices; but now we have the proof that notso, The 
abnormally high prices of the past two years have lessened the consumption, and 
‘pome time will be required to again increase the consumption of pork by means of 
temptingly cheap prices, Through the chicanery of the provisions of the meat-ingpec- 
tion law, through the chicanery of the measures enforced against foreign meat on 
| our German imperial frontiers (resorted to under the pretense of sanitary protec- 
_ tion), other countries have been led to’ adopt similar measures against German 
‘Thus, for instance, after July 1 German meat products, be they West- 
‘Phalian hams, Thuringian sausage, or Frankfort wuerstchen, will no longer be 
_ admitted into the United States, or only after undergoing the same troubleyome and 





iways before open whenever German pork prices fell to a low 

At such times much more than usual was formerly manufactured for foreign 

ce ‘Now this resource is lost, and the same people who thought that they 
playing their greatest tramp in the enactment of the meat-inspection law, 


ine in Germany's meat imports.—During the months of 

and May of the years 1903 and 1902 the imports of meat and- 

it products into Germany were as follows (sausages and canned 
came under the inhibitory rere on October 1, 1902), the 


‘Tons, Tons, 
112) 2101 
4m} 1,365 
oe) 
St) 2,876 
10,109 | 37,142 





ee : 
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| referred a year before. He says that among the working people meat 
| has become a luxury. The ruling prices per pound at Plauen for 1902 
ETA dle 110 pounds) are shown in the following 


Wholeaate prices of meat at Plauen in 1902. 














While « very thorough system of meat inspection at the public 
slaughterhouses, or abattoirs, assures the consumers of the complete 
healthfulness of the meat, it adds to the cost, which to the consumer 
in the city of Plauen is from 25 to 40 cents at retail. ‘The consump- 
tion of meat in this comparatively wealthy district amounted in 1902 
to 68.54 pounds per capita. 


‘The object of German meat restrictions.—The following is from 
Simon W. Hanauer, deputy consul-general at Frankfort, Ger- 
ty, and is published in Consular Report for January, 1904: 


yeast gets Se tnptstion ok mec tat tgp ve Lerasaa oer 
subject of restrictions on the importations of meats that they are Agrarian meas- 
d for the purpose of forcing high prices for domestic meat, and are not 

It mentions particularly “corned beef,” against 








-meatis not injurious and is actually indispensable. The chamber instituted 

among the Hamburg shipowners, who said that since foreign canned meats 

‘used on their vessels the health of the crews has been much improved, 

* trial it wae found that the canned meat put up in Germany is inferior to the 

cle. ‘The report further expresses the hope that the Federal Government 

the fact that by keeping out cheap foreign meat a serious injury is 

y clases of Germany, and that euch injury must create intense feel- ~ 

strengthen the Social-Democratic party. 


terhouse prices in Germany.—Statistics on slaughterhouse 
which were recently made public show that there have been 
ges in the meat supply of the Empire. The scarcity of 
became very pronounced from 1900 to the end of 1902, 
ve been somewhat relieved. On the other hand, the 
best quality of cattle, calves, and sheep has not been 
the demands of the market, The slaughterhouse 
tboth the number and quality of cattle driven to 
h to be desired. As a result of this scarcity the 











| 
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promulgated in the Journal Officiel of August 11, 1903, and is now in 
force, 


Under the old customs law there was but one tariff for all the animals 
and products mentioned in the new act, with the exception of salted 
beef, while under the present régime not only have maximum and mini- 
mum tariffs been established, but duties have been greatly increased, 
Tn the following table are given the details of the new customs law, 
together with a comparison between the old and the new duties: 


Comparison between old and new duties on cattle, meats, ete, 




















After the passage of the law the Chamber of Commerce of Havre, 
through its president, asked the minister of commerce if cattle and 
tmeats—especially salted meats of American origin—could be allowed 

| to enter Paris on payment of the minimum tariff, the same as lard 

‘and its compounds and manufactured meat (charcuterie). The latter 

products enjoy the benefits of the minimum tariff, in accordance with 
_ the reciprocity agreement which was entered into by France and the 
| United States May 30, 1898. 

The minister, in his reply, said that although by the terms of the 
Jaw of April 5, 1898, the French Government, by decree, was able to 
; the minimum tariff to lard and manufactured meat coming from 
i United States there was no provision in the new law by which the 
_ minimum tariff could be applied to any of the products enumerated in 

‘that measure. 


Hereafter cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, etc., and fresh and salted meats 
rom the same will be subjected to the maximum tariff if 


. France direct from the United States, or if imported 
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politan Meat Company, 6,895 cattle, 1,197 calves, and 10,181 sheep, 
having a total value of $357,810.84. During this time beef was 
imported to the value of $2,355.10, mutton to the value of $17,743, and 
pork worth $12,387.53, a total of $32,486.05. 


Meat-canning factory in Veracruz.—The following has been 
received from Consul W. W. Canada, under date of February 16, 
1908: 

‘The government of Veracroz has authorized Mr, Alfred Bishop Mason to establiah 
a canning and preserving factory within the limits of the State. The place selected 
for the erection of buildings for killing beef cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs, aa algo the 

plant for the meats and fish, is the townof San Antonio Tenejapa, county 
of Orizaba. As this ia the first establishment of the kind in the State, and also on 
account of the large capital Invested, the concern will be free of all taxation; but in 
case the products sold are in fresh, mlted, or refrigerated condition the regular 
license tax on the killing of cattle is to be collected, The construction of the plant 
is to be completed within two years. The State government agrees not to give 
similar privileges to any other like enterprise during the term of ten years. 


Argentina's meat supply.—On March 2%, 1903, the Bureau of 
Statistics published the terms of the Argentine-Uruguayan conven- 
tion as to sanitary inspection of live stock, the completion of which 
was necessary to bring about a reopening of the British ports to 
Argentine stock. To that convention is due, perhaps, the recent 
increase in the meat production of Argentina, as shown by the follow- 
ing statistics taken from the South American Journal of August 29, 
1903: 


‘Extraordinary progress haa been made in recent years in Argentina in the produc- 
‘tion and export of beef and mutton. Whereas in 1895 it was difficult to get 40,000 
teers In all Argentina that were fit for the British market, the output since then has 
increased by 40,000 head per annum, und last year it totaled 250,000 head. Argen- 
tina’s export of beef and mutton will continue to go up by leaps and bounds, It is 
not unreasonable to believe that by the end of the present decade Argentina will be 
able to export to the European market—which practically means the British 
tmarket—no lees than 10,000,000 handredweight of beef and 6,000,000 hundred- 
weight of mutton. The resources of Argentina are practically unlimited, and they 
hhave been immeasurably developed in recent years by the wholesale laying down of 

r lands to alfalfa, a very nutritious leguminous crop, which enriches the 

" ‘with nitrogen gathered from the atmosphere and is, through its deep-rooting 
practically uninjured by drouth. There appears to be no reason to doubt 

that the exports of beef and mutton from Argentina will continue to steadily increase. 
"Indeed, it seoms clearenongh that between Canada, on the one hand, a an exporter 
) Of wheat, and Argentina, on the other hand, as an exporter of meat, the British 
7 ie before long have to face a keener and more cutting competition than ever 


! Inspection of cattle in Argentina.—Minister Lord sends from 
Buenos Aires, February 4, 1903, clippings from a local journal con- 
taining the terms of the convention with Uruguay as to sanitary 
inspection of live stock, the completion of which was necessary to 
? - 
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article has been microscopically examined and found clean. On 

arrival ina Turkish port the shipment will be examined again and 

admitted if found perfectly sound; otherwise it will be returned. In 
| my report on this subject to the Department of State under date of 
February 2, 1900, I stated that grocers here wanted American hams 
for this market. I would now recommend that exporters at home 
take advantage of the opening afforded. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Fadoul Ribeiz, George Komnos, or Naijib Letayf, of 
Beirut; American Exchange Company, Haifa; Meshaka & Nachman, 
Damascus; John Hakim, Tripoli.( @. Bie Ravndal. consul at Beirut, 
Syria, July 1, 1903.) 

Meat exports of New Zealand in 1902.—The New Zealand Trade 


Review publishes the following figures, covering the meat exports of 
1902, and a comparison with 1901: 
















1902, 
‘English | United States 
money. | equivalent. 


1901. 
an | United States 
Eauey: equivalent. 





















inclusive, 9,027,027 pounds of butter were exported from 
rgentine Republic, an average of 1,805,405 pounds per year. In 
e exports of butter amounted to 2,822,663 pounds, in 1901 they 
“to 3,322,391 pounds, and in 1902 they reached « total of 
-pounds,* an increase of 170 per cent on the previous year 
cent on the average of the five years 1895-1899. For the 

5 of the current year the returns show an exportation 
pounds? of butter, about half of the amount exported 









2 Official figures, 2,024 tons 
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until it now stands second as regards demand, and that the average 
price—approximately 24 cents—leaves a high rate of profit to the 
Argentine exporter, 

It is only natural, therefore, that the dairy industry should be 
increasing rapidly in importance here, and it should ultimately reach 
enormous proportions. By conservative estimates the average yield 
! of milch cows is 4 quarts per day. Assuming that there will be two 

hundred and fifty milking days per year, each cow will give 1,000 
quarts of milk annually. With improved machinery this milk will 
yield from 3.2 to 3.3 per cent butter, or, say, 65 pounds per year. 

At this rate the amount of butter exported during 1902 (9,021,026 
pounds) would represent the yield from 138,000 cows or thereabouts. 
Unfortunately, no statistics exist with regard to the home consumption 
of milk and butter; consequently no very accurate estimate can be 
made of the number of cows now in use for dairy purposes in the 
Argentine Republic. Assuming that there are 700,000—apparently a 
fair estimate—there remain about 8,000,000 cows which could be util- 
ized for dairy purposes. 

‘The average cost of a small creamery may be estimated as follows: 

500 cows, at $25 each = $12,500 at 8 per cent per annum 
500 hectares of land, rented at $2.50 .. 
10 peons (laborers), at $16 per mont 




































600 cows, at 4 quarts of milk per day for 250 days=600,000 quarta, 
yielding, at 3.15 per cent, approximately 31,500 pounds of but- 

















‘ter, at minimum price of 16 cents per pound $5,040 
500 calves, less 20 per cent = 400, at $6.60 2,640 
Mota savancenanss-= Biscsar vases ~ 7,680 





‘This would leave a yearly profit of, say, 24 per cent on the capital 
sted. Allowing for some exaggeration in the estimates of yield, 
‘one can safely put the profit at 20 per cent. 

‘Much is being done toward improving the breed of cattle in this 
and the milk-producing stock will doubtless soon be greatly 
‘The Durham breed is the principal base for the crossing of 
and will in a few years predominate on the estancias, 
splendid results obtained from the Durbam breed for 
well illustrated on the estancias of Messrs. Santa- 
Ina little less than six months 5,000 mixed or 
cows (natives crossed with Durhams) have been 
é 3,750 good milch cows have been obtained, each 
of over 4 quarts a day. Ina short time all 5,000 
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Butter-making machinery in Canada.—Quebee and Ontario are 
the best butter-producing Provinces in the Dominion of Canada. One 
ean hardly travel in any direction without seeing a creamery or a 
cheese factory. Small farms are scarce; on the other hand the acreage 
to a farm is generally 200 or more, most of which is given up to pas- 
turing and the raising of hay and grain. The average number of cattle 
to a farm is 80 or more. Since the establishment of creameries at 
almost every hamlet or village in these provinces the making of butter 
by hand bas been done away with. I find that separators from the 
United States can compete with those of Canadian make, and as sepa- 
rators are on the free list Lam surprised that our manufacturers have 
not taken advantage of this, as well as of the excellent market, to 
extend their trade in these Provinces. In Canada I am convinced 
| there is a splendid field for our people to operate in. The Canadians, 
a8 a rule, are anxious to try our machinery, which is superior to their 
own, as well as cheaper in price, and I would suggest that our manu- 
facturers send their salesmen to these Provinces to work up this 
| trade.—(Fulix 8. S. Johnson, Commercial Agent, Stanbridge, Canada, 
September 1, 1903.) * 

Dairy products of Manitoba in 1903.—Bulletin No. 69, issued by 


the Department of Agriculture and Immigration of Manitoba, gives 
the dairy products of that Province for 1903 as follows: 


Butter marketed by farmers. $429, 445, 00 
277, 901.98 
-= 151,362.28 


en ote ance cs scan ene =apdaacess ering 858, 709. 26 
The quantity of butter was 4,271,708 pounds; of cheese, 1,382,304 






























American and Canadian cheese in England.—The importations of 
American cheese continue to decrease. Canada has more than ever 

become the principal source of supply of cheese for the English mar- 
| ket, and on the average the quality is considered better than that put 
p in the United States, and at present the price ‘has been rather 
.—(James Boyle, consul, Liverpool, England, October, 1903.) 


_ Purification of milk by ozonization.—An apparatus in use in 
iny for the purification of milk by ozonization is so constructed 

the milk contained in a vessel flows thence in a thin stream into 
r vessel, placed below. ‘The wires and carbon points of a strong 
battery are so arranged that the light arc passes through the 
ornearit, The ozone which is thereby engendered from the 
the air is said to be sufficient to kill all microorganisms 
milk.—{ Richard Guenther, consul-general, Frankfort, 
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Italy’s production of butter has trebled within the last decade,— 
(Simon W. Hanauer, deputy consul-general at Frankfort, Germany, 
September, 1903.) 


Condensed eggs in South Africa.—Hon. Richard Guenther, U.S. 
consul-general at A tiaesae Germany, states in Consular Report for 
| February, 1904, that ‘South Africa is a good market for condensed 
eggs, as fresh eggs are from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d, (85 cents to $1.82) per 
dozen. Condensed eggs are prepared from ordinary eggs by depriv- 
ing them of their superfluous water and adding sugar. When being 
prepared for use, some water is added and the mixture quickly beaten; 
it can hardly be distinguished from fresh eggs. These condensed eggs 
are put up for the South African market in hermetically closed boxes, 
each containing from one pound to several pounds. A one-pound box 
contains about fifteen eggs.” 


Poultry marketed in Manitoba in 1903.—Bulletin No. 69, issued by 
the department of agriculture and immigration of Manitoba, gives 
the following report of the numbers of the different kinds of poultry 
marketed during the year 1903: 


Distrlet. orkers| Gone. | i 











Egg-laying contest.—There has been concluded at the Butts poul- 
try farm, Ashover, Chesterfield, Ireland, the great annual laying 
competition of the Utility Poultry Club. The season commenced 
October 12, 1903, and finished on January 1, 1904. Each pen con- 
tained four 1903 pullets, while the total egg yields and points for the 
season were as follows: 
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are held closed by buttons. Each door has a double-glazed front, 7 by 
) inches in size, through which the eggs are visible. It should be 
remembered that the heat of the pipes always remains the same. 
Mr. Hall built his first incubator twenty-eight years ago. Like 
ny others he became fascinated with the poultry business. He 
progressive, and soon reached a point where he found it too 
jive to keep buying smaller machines. In the course of time 
thought out and developed the plan of this wonderful machine, 
th gives promise of revolutionizing the poultry industry. Just 
of what itcan do! This one was installed by the firm to sup- 
nt about 40 incubators of various sizes and capacities. These 40 
ibators were operated by oil lamps, and each lamp required care- 
trimming every morning. This work was not left to the atten- 
of their employees, and so two of the firm devoted a half of 
day to it. During the main hatching season their oil bill was 
it $150. This huge incubator does away with this oil bill, and 
but a few minutes’ attention to the fire morning and evening, 
regulator looking after the temperature, so that both time and 
are saved. 
le hatching may go on all the year round, let us say that the 
season begins March 1 and ends August 1, covering a period 
hundred and fifty days. It requires twenty-one days to hatch 
cs, so this great incubator could be filled at least seven times, 
h would require 52,500 eggs. Notall eggs placed in an incubator 
but should 50 per cent of the number given come ont it would 
250 chicks, while a hatch of 75 per cent would mean 89,375 
a pretty good season’s business. Giving each hen 15 eggs it 
require 3,500 hens to set the 52,500 egg capacity of this incu- 
, and the percentage of chicks hatched would be governed by 
uncertainties, 


































ile man has thus succeeded in accomplishing with one machine 
thousands of hens might do, he has not succeeded in becoming a 
the hen in the actual work of producing eggs. Probably the 
willever remain in charge of this department, but it is evident 
installation of such mammoth incubators must of necessity 
demand for eggs, possibly to the detriment of the house- 
until their chicken product gets down to the egg-laying 
‘Eggs that hatch must be fresh. At this writing fresh eggs 
cents a dozen, so that it would cost over $1,800 to fill 
eggs atthe market price. Eggs for hatching, eggs 
fancy stock, are rated at $5 per setting of 15 eggs, and 
machine with that class of eggs would require 
$17,500.—(Orrin E. Dunlap, in the Country Gen- 
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inclosare, where they are fed. Tho result of this has been that the animals have had 
inauffictent exerciee, whereby the hoofs have had too alight wear. The ox has from 
this cause been indisposed of lute. The hoofs have now been trimmed, after which 


_ Ate condition sppoaze to have become vory good, as appears from tolegram of the 1th _ _ 
instant. 


T entertain meanwhile no doubt but what mask oxen may be successfully acclima- 
tized in Norway for a beginning in the northern territory, 

‘That the musk ox, with its abundance of wool, its great strength, its hardiness and 
frugality, would become of importance to our farmers can not be doubted. The 
trouble is that the experiments are too expensive for private persona, ‘The interest 
in these experiments is very great in Sweden, wherefore Swedish scientific people 
have tried to obtain the animals now at Skaaroe This seems to fayor my idea about 
the acclimation of musk oxen, ete. 

Other information concerning the musk ox may be found in the 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1901 (pp. 507— 
512) and 1902 (p. 484). 


Ostrich farming in Australia.—Ostriches have been introduced 
into Australia, and the experiment of their acclimatization and rearing 
has proved highly successful. Twenty-two of the birds were brought 
from Africa and were placed ona farm near Sydney. They are fed on 
rice, Indian corn, and vegetables, requiring but little water. They lay 
eggs about three times a year, and from twenty to thirty eggs at each 
laying period. The birds mature in two and a half to three years. 
‘Those raised in Australia produce magnificent feathers, pure white, 
measuring 27 inches in length by 15 inches in width. Our southwest- 
ern Territories (Arizona and New Mexico) might prove profitable fields 
for ostrich farming.—(Simon W. Hanauer, deputy consul-general, 
Frankfort, Germany, August 29, 1903.) 


Hides in Java.—Hides play an important réle in the export trade 
of Java. Buffalo hides are well prepared, so that in quality they are 
better than those of British India and the other islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago. These hides are exported to Amsterdam, whence 
they go in large quantities to Germany. The poorer quality find 
their way via Singapore to England, where, under the name of ‘Sin- 
gapore buff,” they are known as an inferior article. Hides of cattle 
are also exported and are of good quality, being on the whole thinner 
and more tender than European cattle hides. All hides are well 
stretched and sun dried; other preservatives, such as salt, are not used. 


Goatskins in Java.—The export of goatskins has become very 
important during the past fifteen years and amounts to more than 
$500,000 per annum, although the official statistics show a much 
smaller figure, owing to the low value placed upon the skins in com- 
puting the export duty. The United States is the best customer for 

even the greater part of the large quantities of skins con- 
signed to Amsterdam finding its way thither.—{ Walter Schumann 
consul, Maine, Germany, July 23, 1903.) 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


By Groror Faverre THomrsox, M. 8, 
Editor, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following report of the contagious diseases of domestic animals 
in Great Britain is from the report of the British Board of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1902: 


SWINE FEVER. 


Tt is mutisfactory to record that the number of outbreaks of awine fever in Great 
Britain for the 52 weeks ended December 27, 1902 (the statistical year), fell to 1,688 
a# compared with 3,140 in the corresponding period of the previous year. Since the 
Board commenced their operations against this disease in 1893 the lowest returns for 
corresponding periods had been 2,155 in 1897 and 1,940 in 1900. The figures for 
1902 show, therefore, a decline of 252 outbreaks as compared with the lowest figures 
previously recorded. 


SHEEP SCAN, 


As regards the prevalence of sheep scab, 1,664 outbreake were reported in Great 
Britain daring the year, a slight increase over the 1,537 reported in 1901. The 
figure, however, still compares favorably with that of 1900, which was 1,939. In 
England there has been a noticeable improvement, there having been 691 outbreaks 
confirmed by the local authority in 38 counties, us against 737 outbreaks in 41 
‘counties in 1901. In Wales the outbreaks increased (rom 696 to 779, one county 
tess being Involved than in 1901; in Scotland from 104 to 194, three more counties 
being involved. " 

GLANDERS. 


From an administrative point of view there is nothing of special interest to chron- 
iele with regard to glanders. There was a slight decrease in outbreaks as compared 
with 1901, viz, 1,155 as againat 1,347. The disease remaine prevalent in the same 
districts ax before, numely, London and the home counties, and the areas round 
other populous centers such as Liverpool and Glasgow. There was a decrease from 
1901 of the number of outbreaks in the county of London of 154 (from 1,009 to 855), 
which may be regarded as a satisfactory feature. 


ANTHRAX. 


‘The cies of anthrax showed a alight increaze, rising to 678, The method of 
destroying the carewses by burning, alluded to in the report of last year, is being 
Tore generally adopted, and the results have given satisfaction, The local anthori- 
tics in ten counties have obtained the necessary licenses for cremation from the 
Board. Anextension of the practice ecems desirable and will, no doubt, be gradually 
brought aboat, 
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DENMARK. 


With the report for September missing from our records, the condi- 
tion of diseases of domestic animals in Denmark i in 1908 was not very 
different from that of 1902; except the increase in hog diseases. . 


Outbreaks of contagious diseases among domestic animals in Denmark for the year 1908. 
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BELGIUM. 


The contagious diseases of domestic animals in Belgium in 1903 were 
neither numerous nor extensive. The most important disease reported 
upon was foot-and-mouth disease, of which there were 43 premises; in 
1902 there were 870. 


Cuses of contagious diseases of domestic animals in Belgium in 1908. 





Name of disease. Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. ay. | Jon 












Glander and farcy.. 
Foot-and-mouth disease 
Rabies. 
Anthrax 
Foot rot 














Name of disease, 





Glanders and farey 
Foot-and-mouth discase. 





Bone 
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It seems that in France the authorities are gradually getting the 

| mpper. hand of the foot-and-mouth disease. The outbreaks, which 

numbered 37,397 in 1901, were reduced to 9,152 in 1902 and to 1,454 

in 1903. In this number are included 25 outbreaks reported from 

Algeria, The total cases of rabies continue large, the number being 
2,363; this is 28 larger than in 1902. 


Contagious diseases of domestic animals in France in 1908. 
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The only material change in the status of contagious diseases of 
animals in Switzerland in 1903 from the previous year is the great 
reduction in the cases of foot-and-mouth disease. In 1902 the reports 
showed 15,531 cases, while in 1903 the number was but 659. ‘This indi- 
cates that such attention is being given to this disease as will very soon 
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GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The continuance of pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
in Germany is an unpleasant feature of the German report for 1903. 
However, these diseases were not so prevalent as during the previous 
year. In 1902 the farms reporting foot-and-mouth disease numbered 
8,087; in 1903, the number was 1,942. 


Numiver of localities and farms infected with contagious diseases of domestic animals in 
Germany during the year 1903. 














July. | Aug. sent. | Oct. 





Nor. | Dee ‘Total. 
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Mog cholera and rwine plague: 
Localities. 2,309 | 2,490 | 2,398 | 2,265 | 2,200 | 2,347 | 2,707 
Farms... 8,190 | 8,380 | 8,165 | 2,904 | 3,088 | 3,209 | a1, 446 











ITALY. 


Last year attention was called to the marked increase in the number 
of cases of anthrax in 1902 over the previous year; this increase was 
from 2,500 to 5,697. During 1903 some good work was evidently 
done against this disease, for the total number of cases reported was 
874 only. Of this number, 733 occurred in the months of August, 
September, and October. In December there were no cases what- 
ever. Last year the number of cases of foot-and-mouth disease was 
10,999, which shows a very large reduction from 1902, when the num- 
ber of cases was 35.263. There was a very large increase in the num- 
ber of cases of sheep scab—from 30,421 in 1902 to TAT Ww QWs. 
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‘There was a considerable decline in the number of cases of hog cholera 
and swine plague, but a very large increase in agalaasia contagioes, a 
disease which affects both sheep and goats. In 1908 the number of 
cases was 78,729, being an increase from 27,278 in 1903. 


Number of cases of contagious diseases of animals in Raly during the year 1908. 













Bea... 
Hog cholera and swine plague 





Hog cholera and swine plague 
Barbone of buffalo . 
Agalassia contagioea 








HUNGARY. 


The report here presented for Hungary is for the year 1902. It 
shows the number of animals affected: 


Cases of contagious diseases of domestic animals in Hungary in 1908, 





‘Name of disoane. Horses, | Cattle. | Hop. 





Foot-and-mouth disease 
Bilsters upon genitals . 
Seat 


Hog cholera and xwine plague. 
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INDIA. 


‘The following refers to an outbreak of surra in India which was 
reported in the Indian Agriculturist, published at Calcutta, India, — 
under date of February 1, 1904: 

‘The surra that had broken out in Jallabad and other lands parallel to the Sutiej 
all along the district, in November last, has practically put an end to the Mandot 
stud at Jallabad, a# out of some 52 animals only a few of the young stock haye been 
saved. These were wisely sent away, when healthy, to some high and dry land a 
few miles off by the local anthorities before the veterinary and remount authorities 
came to Jallabad. Captain Brown, of the remount department, Lahore, and the 
assistant to the imperial bacteriologist were at Jallabad for about a week, and after 
examining all the animals pronounced the disease to be incurable, and they were 
destroyed and incinerated by the estate. Very many rural breeders have lost all 
their animals. They did not destroy any, but let them die off, No new cases have 
‘been reported during the last week of December, and both the zemindars and some 
veterinary authorities say that surra generally disappears about or in the month of 
January, and hardly ever appears after that. 


A serious outbreak of bovine typhus—also known as ‘“‘cattle plague” 
and ‘‘rinderpest”—occurred in Egypt in the early summer of 1903. 
The part of the country affected at that time was the northern or Delta 
portion, known as Lower Egypt. Cases were first observed in the 
early part of June, and about the middle of the month the disease 
was noted among the army cattle at Cairo, and also among other cattle 
brought to the abattoirs of that city for slaughter, 

Previous visitations of the plague, in 1865 and 1881-1883, served as 
warnings that prompt action was necessary to avoid serious loss among 
the cattle of the country; the authorities therefore at once introduced 
strong repressive measures with a view to contining the disease to the 
smallest possible area and eventually stamping it out. All the cattle 
markets were closed, also all bridges and ferries, and all exports of 
eattle were stopped; veterinary inspectors were sent out to the various 
districts which reported the disease, and they instructed the local 
authorities how to deal with the cases; but the disease spread alarm- 
ingly in spite of all that could be done to prevent it. On July 5, less 
than a month after its discovery, it was reported in 62 localities, dis- 
tributed over nine provinces—practically all of Lower Egypt. It is 
highly probable that the infection had taken considerable hold in the 
country before the authorities had become cognizant of the situation, 
and it was found a very difficult task to cope with it successfully, owing 
to the carelessness and lack of cooperation of many of the owners and 
village authorities. It was hoped, however, by using great vigilance 
and instituting severe penalties for concealing cases, to prevent, at any 
tate, the disease from spreading into Upper Egypt, but this «fort 
proved unavailing, as will be seen later, 
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progress of the epidemic was being successfully checked, as may be 
seen from the following weekly figures taken from the official reports: 


Table showing number of localities affected and number of animals died, slaughtered, and 
inoculated weekly, from July 5 to September 6, 
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At least 380 died from use of ineffective serum. 


At this stage the situation was considered so hopeful that it was pro- 
posed very shortly to reopen the cattle markets. 

‘There are no reports on hand after the one dated September 6—the 
last one in the table—until the first week in December, a lapse of three 
months. It appears from the latter report that the outbreak in Lower 
Egypt had been fully controlled, had in fact practically subsided, out 
that the endeavor to prevent its spread into Upper Egypt had signally 
failed, as it was then raging with great virulence in that locality. The 
report in question states that while there were 80 deaths from the 
plague in Lower Egypt (indicating a slight reappearance in that part of 
the country), it was strongly in evidence in Upper Egypt, upward of 
800 head having succumbed in the first week of December. 

It was explained that the greater severity of the outbreak in Upper 
Egypt was due to the fact that the disease is more deadly in winter 
than in summer, the warmth of the sun having power to reduce the 
virility of the microbe. 
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Cattle.—The imports of cattle into the United Kingdom in 1908 
‘amounted to 522,546 head, and their value was $14,816,192. The 
table above shows that the imports for this year exceeded those of 
~ 1902 by ‘more™than 100,000 head-and six and three-fourths million 
dollars. Of the cattle supply of 1903, the United States furnished 
B01,75T head, which was a decrease of 22,674 head from the number 
of the year before, and of 103,847 from 1901, The reason for this 
_ decline is not due to foreign competition, but to the shortage of sup- 
_ ply for the home demands. Our chief competitor in this cattle trade 
_ is Canada, which sent 190,815 to the United Kingdom in 1903; this 
ras an increase over 1902 of over 100 per cent. Argentina was shut 

of that market during 1901 and 1902 and nine months of 1903. 
ing the three months that cattle were admitted she sent 27,817 
d. The absence of imports from Argentina during the two years 
was because of the existence of foot-and-mouth disease in that 

y. The last full year of exports of cattle from Argentina to 
nited Kingdom was 1898, when the number was 89,369, valued 

86,575,926. 

‘The value per head of the cattle sent from the United States in 1903 
‘was 887; those from Canada for the same year were worth $84.40 per 

and those from Argentina $79.71. 
‘The United States, Canada, and Argentina furnish nearly all the 

ports of cattle. 

Sheep and lambs.—The total number of sheep and lambs received as 
into the United Kingdom in 1903 was 354,241, and they were 
at $2,657,416, This was an increase over 1902, but a decrease 
1901. For the year 1903 the United States furnished the United 
with half of the sheep and lambs imported, but this was 
because Argentine sheep were shut out of that market fora 

as explained above. In 1898 this country furnished 430,073 
nd 882,080 head in 1899. Argentina sent $2,941 head during 
months of 1903 that the markets were open to her. Canada 
1 head in 1908. All other countries sent but 16,623 head. 
xports from the United States were fewer in 1903 than in 1902 
$41 head, and fewer than in 1901 by 128,766. This falling off 
e to the high prices which have ruled in the home markets and 
any lack of demand in the United Kingdom for American 

































ue per head of those sent from the United States in 1903 
5 Argentina, $7.85; from Canada, $7.54. 
f.—The amount of fresh beef imported in 1903 was 
pounds, and its value was $40,713,825. This quantity is 
imports of 1900 and 1901, but 50, 000, 000 pounds greater 
The decrease was not because of the lack of demant, 
e shortage of American and Australasian sapy\s - 
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brings 1.4 cents more than that from the United States? The reasons 
for this will be touched on elsewhere in this article. If our bacon had 
sold for the same price as the Danish article in 1903, we would haye 
received $4,537,019 more than was received. It is a fact also that our 
exports of bacon to that market have been decreasing all too rapidly 
in recent years, while those from Denmark have been increasing. A. 
tabular statement is given herewith for the purpose of comparing our 
losses and Denmark’s gains. 


Imports af bacon from the United Slates and Denmark. 


Year, United States, | Denmark, 





Pounds. Pounds, 
475, 364,845 | 118, $21,906 
17,791, 700 | 140, 60,224 
‘824,072,784 | 107,568, 312 


Hi 








Hams.—In 1903 the United Kingdom imported 127,829,184 pounds 
of hams. This was 38,186,960 pounds less than the imports of 1902 
and 80,565,856 pounds less than those of 1901. The value of the hams 
taken in 1903 was $15,293,336. The United States has very little com- « 
petition in this article. The amount she contributed in 1903 was 
105,186,928 pounds, worth $12,665,817—12 cents per pound. The 
contribution of Canada was 22,119,664 pounds, receiving for it 
$2,552,654, or 11.1 cents per pound. All other countries furnished 
but 522.592 pounds. There is no plausible explanation as to why the 
imports of hams into the United Kingdom should be falling off nor 
why the exports from the United States should not be maintained at 
the highest point and increased annually, but this is not the case. 
Rabbits.—The people generally of the United States have no idea of 

the amount of rabbit meat that is consumed in the United Kingdom. 
‘There are no data available to show either the domestic production or 

| consumption, which is no doubt considerable; but that which was 
imported in 1903 amounted to 53,272,240 pounds, and it was valued at 
$3,522,767, or 6.6 cents per pound. Of this Australia sent 27,312,768 

| pounds, worth $1,390,447—5.1 cents per pound; New Zealand sent 
25,027,152 pounds, worth $777,457—5.7 cents per pound; Belgium 
sent 7,716,192 pounds, worth $963,324—12.5 cents per pound. The 
Belgium rabbits are the domestic sort! while those from Australasia 
are of the wild kind. This fact explains why Belgium gets for her 
rabbits more than twice the amount received by the other countries. 
‘Tf the United States sends any rabbits to the United Kingdom, the 
amount is So small as not to be mentioned separately: it is not prob- 
able that we export any whatever. 

| HL. Doc. 743, 58-2—30 
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of low prices, or loss of profits rather, means of cheaper production 
must be adopted. With the stock raiser this means better animals of 
quick maturity, more rational feeding, and more intensive agricultural 
conditions. With the producer of cured meats and dairy products it 
means the same careful study of the foreign market conditions, and 
vigorous efforts to comply with all those conditions. 

The efforts of other countries to divide our trade with the United 
Kingdom should serve asa spur to the people of the United States. 
We may well ask ourselves the question whether Canada is really in 
better condition than we are to raise cattle for the English market? 
Is there any good reason why Argentina and Australasia, considering 
their conditions and their distance from the English market, should 
enjoy all the fresh mutton trade! Should we remain content to produce 
bacon which is worth 1.4 cents per pound less than that from Denmark? 
When the United Kingdom requires nearly half a billion pounds of 
imported butter annually, and when we have the conditions in this 
country favorable to an enormous increased production, are we to be 
satisfied with « sale of less than five million pounds? The egg pro- 
duction of the United States is capable of almost indefinite expansion, 
yet our exports to the United Kingdom were so small as not to be 
separately stated, and our total exports to all countries amounted to 
1,456,342 dozens only ($316,211), and this sum should be reduced by 
801,868 dozens ($21,850) that were imported. 

Arguments like these might be made for almost all of the articles 
which we send tothe United Kingdom. In no particular has the limit 
of production been reached in this country. 


THE SUPPLY FROM DENMARK, 


Denmark holds a large place in the British market for her bacon, 
and her exports of this article to the United Kingdom have been gradu- 
ally increasing. Danish bacon brings 1.4 cents more per pound in 
the British market than that from the United States. Denmark's 
supply of eggs, like its bacon, has been increasing from year to year. 
‘The accompanying table, giving the imports into the United Kingdom 
for three years, affords opportunity for comparison of exports. 

‘The position held by Denmark in this trade is an enviable one, but 
the reasons of her success are well known, and if her methods are not 
adopted by the United States we may expect never to have the hold 
upon the British market that she has. 


THE SUPPLY FROM BELGTUM. 


‘The trade of Belgium with the United Kingdom in the matter of 
products, etc., is considerable, as may be seen in the accom- 
oS ae meats” 's principal article of export to Unia markets 
T articles equal a value of $1,000,006. 
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for fresh mutton, fresh beef, and butter are available, and these are 
the three important things imported from that country. ‘The follow- 
ing table shows what Australasia sent to the United Kingdom for the 
years 1901 to 1903, inclusive: 


Imports from Australasia, 1901 to 1908. 





THE SUPPLY FROM ARGENTINA. 
‘The principal competitor of the United States in the markets of the 
United Kingdom is Argentina, especially in the matter of beef. The 
growth of Argentina’s exports along the lines under consideration is 
confined to a yery few recent years, but it has been in a marked degree, 
The table herewith will show the annual progress of this growth for 
the years 1898 to 1903, inclusive: 
Imports from Argentina, 1898 to 1903. 
1598, 1990, 
Value. | Quantity. | Value. 








85,570, 926 6,777,083. 
3,101,849 2,912, 290 
784 
140,374 
7,251,455 
5,656 
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Sefior Tidblom also states that from 100,000 to 250,000 Argentine 
steers are used sonually. in the saladeros of Uruguay and Rio Grande 
(Brazil), 

‘The exports of tasajo for a series of years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Exports of tasajo from Avgentina for the calendar years 1889 to 1898. 





The principal part of these exports go to Cuba, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
as will be observed by the next table: 


Exports of tasajo to Cuba, Brazil, and Uruguay for the calendar years 1889 to 1898. 














FSERERSEES 





The following paragraph concerning the making of tasajo at this 
time is from Frank W. Bicknell, special agent and agricultural 
explorer of this Department: 
_ ‘The saladeroe are showing rapid falling off in their production of tazajo, or jerked 
| ‘beef, because they can not sell théir product ata price that will warrant paying the 

prices for animals in competition with the frigorificos, the beef extract factories, the 

| export trade, or even the city market, One great factory has been gradually made 

‘ever from a jerked-meat establishment into one for the manufacture of beef extract, for 

‘which a better quality of meat is used, while only the parts undesirable for beef 

extmict are used for tasajo. 

An examination of the preceding table shows that this article of diet 
consumed in those countries where a regular supply of fresh meat 
‘bad, owing to the high temperature, Tasajo is not the most 


he Animal Industry of Argentina, Bul, No. 48, Bureau of Animal Industry, pp. 
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fooding. By doing this estancieros will have no difficulty in producing the animale 
required all the year around, and the results will be satisfactory to themselves. The 
trouble and expense of cultivating a small proportion of their land in order to provide 
food for the winter and fattening stock in bad seasons will be well repaid.” 

Concerning the production of lambs for export, Mr. Kingsland says: 

“The production of lambs for export shows the greatest room for improvement, and. 
should give good results to those who undertake to produce the suitable article. 
‘This can be done by introducing meat-producing strains of sheep into your flocks, 
such as Hampshire, Southdown, Oxford, Shropshire, and also Border Leicester rama, 
and, for the low carps, Romney Marsh rams. Then hy winter feeding the ewes, 
enabling them always to have plenty of milk for their lambs, they would fatten. 
at from five to seven months old to average 80 kilos (66 pounds) live weight, and’ 
would be worth 10s., or even more. Lambs intended for export should never be 
shorn, as it throws them back, and the wool obtained barely covers the cost of 
shearing. By producing lambs and selling ther at this age you are turning your 
“capital every year, and therefore doubling your producing powers. The following 
facts will show you how far we are behind New Zealand, which country is our chief 
competitor in the frozen-sheep industry: The total number of sheep of all classes in 
Now Zealand last year was about 20,000,000, and it exported nearly 4,000,000 of 
frozen eheep and Jambe. At the same time we had 100,000,000 sheep in thia country. 
and our export was only 3,500,000. These figures speak for themselves, and should: 
‘be an object lesson as to the possibilities in the production and early maturing of fat 
lambs; and it has also had the effect of increasing the value of, and extending the 
demand for, land suitable for the production of lambs to a yery great extent. We 
would strongly advise estancieros to lay themselves out to prepare a certain number 
of lambs for export every year. The results must be of the most autisfactory nature 
to them and will increase the value of the flocks and camps all around."* 
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Annual value of exports of animals and animal products, 1892 to 1903. 












Year. | Value of ex- | Gain (4) oF | Year. __, Valueof ex- | Gain (4.0 
|, os, 575 | 233, 450,400 | $ut,2001, ot 
194, 165, 502 290,000,526 | + 16, 640, 340 
212, TH, 589 204, 316, 945, > 14,207,119 
216, 272,780 | 4 8,518,141 286, 826,152 | + 2,609, 207 





213,268,615 | — 3,009,115 
— 3,034,169 


244, 885,25 | — 41,088, 806 


1997... 355,904,625 | + 10,418, 906 








Referring to the detailed list of exports which follows next, atten- 
tion is called to a few of the articles therein, the totals of which have 
changed conspicuously from those of the previous year. The most 
striking feature in the whole list was the heavy increase in the ship- 
ments of live cattle; the number sent abroad last year was 519,963, 
while that of 1902 was 327,118, or fewer by 192,845 animals. The 
total values of these cattle were $24,301,969 in 1902 and $87,725,452 
in 1903. On the other hand, the exports of horses fell off almost one- 
half, and the unusually large shipments of mules which had prevailed 
since 1899 collapsed utterly, The cause for this will be explained 
later, under “Imports and exports of farm animals.” There was also 
an unaccountably large decrease in bacon, and hams fell off, too, but 
to a much less extent. The shipments of bacon in 1902 amounted to 
270,141,141 pounds, with a value of $27,101,431, while those of last 
year totaled only 213,519,817 pounds, valued at $21,800,532. Oleo oil 
increased sharply, as did also grease and other soap stock, also tallow; 
but canned beef declined from 81,362,981 pounds to 66,738,931 pounds. 
There were no unusual changes in the other items, and all the impor- 
tant articles will be dealt with separately later on. 

The quantities and values of the domestic exports of animal origin 
for the calendar year 1903 were as follows: 

Quantities and values of animals and animal products exported from the United States in 
the calendar year 1903. 
[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerov and Labor.) 





Article. ‘Quantity, Vaine, 
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increased demand last’ year when compared with the year before, as 
the total value of the imports went from $1,916,125 to $2,888,061. 
The imports of grease and oils fell off slightly, as did also those of 
hide cuttings and other glue stock, but our manufacturers have 
required an increasing quantity of hair since 1901; the total value of 
this product imported last year reached $2,505,612. 

A. perusal of the table will show that the only really large suns 
thereon are confined to two classes of producta—hides and skins (other 
than furs) and wool, these being the only important items wherein 
the domestic supply is insufficient for the needs of our manufacturers. 
A detailed account of these branches of trade, among others, will be 
found farther on in separate chapters. 

The following is a comparative statement of the total annual value 
of each article of animal origin imported during the past four years: 
Table showing the value of animals and animat products imported into the United States 

for the calendar years 1900 lo 190%. 
[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commorce and Labor.) 





“Article tinported. 1900, yon, | roe, 190, 














14, 017, 482, 19,900,227 | 22,811,724 
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very low point, but it may be remarked that 1,241 more were sent 
abroad Inst, year than in 1902. No live hogs are sent to the English 
market. Practically all our exports go the West Indies and over the 
Canadian and Mexican borders, 


Jmports.—Considerably fewer sheep were imported last year than 
in 1902, the remark applying to both sheep for breeding and those for 
market purposes. The former decreased from 2,026 to 1,106, and the 
latter from 302,729 to 247,276. The average values per head of the 
two classes for the past three years were as follows: 


Average price per head of importa of sheep, 1901 to 1908. 





sees | sheep, 














a0. fRoK | ES 
1m. 2.25 8.32 
1908 .. 19.73 9.36 








Eeports.—The export column shows an unusally heavy shipping 
trade in 1901; this was followed by a marked decline in 1902, and 
there was no recovery last year. The respective totals for the years 
mentioned were 432,419 for 1901, 285,497 for 1902, and 189,872 for 
last year. However, the shipments for 1901 and 1902 were much 
larger than the average, and the number sent out last year yet com- 
pares favorably with several of the years prior to 1901. As regards 
yulues the high prices of 1902 receded in some degree, but not to the 
level of 1901; the average price per head of the sheep exported in the 
last-named year was $5.82, that of 1902 was $6.34, and that of last year 
$6.08. About two-thirds of our sheep exports are sent over to Great 
Britain, and most of the remainder go to British North America; small 
numbers are taken by Belgium, Mexico, and the West Indies. 


HORSES. 


Imports.—The majority of our imports of horses are for breeding 
‘The latter are supplied by France, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom, The total number of this class imported in 1903 was 2,631, 
of which France contributed 993, British North America 587, and the 
United Kingdom 550, The importation of breeding stock in 1902 
was considerably greater, namely, 3,294, while that of 1901 was smaller 
than both, totaling 2,452. Of the working animals, which practically 
all come in over the Canadian border, there were 2,196 imported last 
year, this number being an increase of about 10 per cent over the two 
| years. The accompanying table shows the annual average 
values of the imports of horses for the past three years. Wwe 
‘HL. Doc, 743, 58-2—31 
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It will he seen that, whereas there was in 1902 a decline of $30,027,098, 
the advance last year over 1902 was only $2,294,040. A glance down 
the itemized table below, which shows a comparison between 1902 and 
1903, will place the chief responsibility for this poor recovery on one 
item—bacon, The table shows a remarkable decline in the export of 
this product last year, the total being 163,894,472 pounds, valued at 
$16,892,518, as against 218,785,008 pounds, valued at $22,079,353, in 
1902. There can be little doubt that this falling off was caused mainly, 
if not wholly, by two things—the increase in the home consumption 
and the continued scarcity of the market supply. The first of these 
factors was largely due to the settling of the retail prices, thereby 
bringing the domestic consumption back to thenormal. The second, the 
continuance of the short supply, was probably not so well known. It 
was, nevertheless, undoubtedly true that the scarce supply of 1902 was 
duplicated last year; in fuct, there were, if anything, fewer hogs mar- 
keted lust year than in 1902. This is borne out by the reports of the 
various stockyards companies and by our records of the receipts and 
shipments of live stock throughout the country. The latter are given 
in another part of this volume, under **The movement of live stock.” 
It will there be seen that the numbers of hogs marketed in 1902 and 
1903 were practically equal, and that they were in both cases about 
4,000,000 fewer than the number for 1901. 

However, the decrease in hog products was more than compensated 
by beef products. There wasastriking increase in the cattle trade, the 
total value going from $21,943,345 in 1902 to $32,443,153 last year, an 
increase of over $10,000,000. Canned beef dropped a little, but fresh 
beef increased almost $2,000,000, The other items of the table show 
but little variation, some having slight increases and others similar 
decreases; there was, however, a sharp decline in horses, and a large 
increase in tallow. 

‘The detailed exports to the United Kingdom for 1902 and 1903, in 
comparative form, were as follows: 

Quantity and value of animals and animal products purchased by the United Kingdom 
from the United States in the calendar years 1908 and 1908. 
[Comptted trom reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerve and Labor.) 











1902. | 1908, 
Article. 
Quantity. | Value, | Quantity, | ¥alue, 
Doltare, | “Number, | Dollara 
21,013,045 | 342,745] 32,409,188 
1,127, 060 2109 495, 630 
1,248,368 | = 117,897 836, 92 


Pounds. 
22,079,890 | 168,904,472 | 16, 802,18 
| 
24 G02, 148, DONT ee EA A 
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16,919,961 | 1,805,779 | 20,44. Lah 
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to catch the eye is fresh mutton. It should be noticed in the first place 
that almost as much mutton is imported into Great Britain as beef. 
The list shows the total receipts of mutton last year to have been 
449,861,664 pounds, valued at $38,085,531, while those for beef were 
465,875,872 pounds, valued at $40,713,825. One-half of the total mut- 
ton was supplied by New Zealand, and the greater part of the remain- 
der by Argentina, These two countries between them furnished 
nearly nine-tenths of the whole. The amount contributed by the 
United States was too small to mention, which indicates that we have 
no surplus and that there is therefore room for enlargement in our 
production. 

In regard to bacon it will be seen that we supplied rather more than 
half the total, but it is probable that the amount attributed to us 
should have beeh somewhat smaller and that to Canada larger because 
of the movement, before alluded to, of Canadian produce through 
United States ports in winter. This view seems to be confirmed by 
the official returns, inasmuch as the figures given in the Canadian 
reports show that rather more than twice the amount of bacon was 
exported from the Dominion to the United Kingdom than is credited 
to Canada in the British returns. However, our most important com- 
petitor in the English bacon trade is Denmark. The amount of Danish 
bacon received in Great Britain in 1903 was 167,563,312 pounds, valued 
at $20,896,834, This is very much less than our total, but it should be 
especially noted that the Danish product excels ours in one important 
particular—quality, United States bacon sent over in 1903 averaged 11 
cents per pound, while Danish averaged 125 cents. These figures are, 
however, very encouraging when compared with those of « few years 
back, as the Danish product had for a long period brought as high as 
4 cents per pound more than ours. Last year’s average, therefore, 
denotes that we have made substantial progress as regards the quality 
of our product. 

We provided less than one-hundredth part of the butter imported 
into England last year, the total of which reached the enormous amount 
of 454,796,608 pounds, of the value of $101,216,903. Canada was con- 
siderably ahead of us, with a contribution valued at $4,215,601. It is 
worthy of remark, in passing, that a small country like Denmark pro- 
vided, in round figures, no less than $50,000,000 worth of this butter— 
almost one-half of the total. 

Cheese is another article which the table shows in the Canadian 
exports far greater than ours. The cheese trade of the Dominion is, 
judging from the figures, a very important one, as more than two- 
thirds of the entire imports into Great Britain last year came from 
Canada. 

Of the large total of upward of $100,000,000 worth of wool, mohair, 

ete., purchased by the United Kingdom in 1903, none was turnidocd 
| by us. We, in fact, do not begin to supply our own needs Ww Yoess 
| 


[a 7 
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imported into the country. The table appended is compiled from 
this report and gives the annual totals since 1890. The vast increase 
in this trade during the past ten years can be seen at a glance; the 
difference between the totals of 1893 and 1899, for instance, being 
upward of 1,000,000,000 pounds, The upward tendency of the totals 
received a check in 1902, caused by the scarcity of cattle that year in 
this country. Last year’s totals show a partial recovery, but the 
figures were considerably below those of two years ago and even 
slightly below those of 1900. A perusal of the columns will show 
that this recovery was very slight in the case of dead meat, while the 
total of live meat not only equaled that of the preceding year but 
exceeded it. The reason for this lies in the fact that 20,397 cattle 
were received from Argentina during the early months of the year, 
whereas for upward of two years previously none at all had been 
received. The barriers were put up in 1900 on account of foot-and- 
month disease, and, although importations were resumed in February, 
1908, they were again prohibited four months later for the same 
reason as before. 

The quantities in the first column of the table, giving the dead 
weight of the live meat, are got by allowing an average dressed weight 
for cattle of 90 stone (720 pounds); for calves, 16 stone (128 pounds); 
and for sheep, 74 stone (60 pounds): 


Estimated annual totals of meat imported into United Kingdom since 1890, 


Dead wi 
Your. Dead mont. [Deed weight) Tout ment, 





Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
1, 127, 642, 768 | 46,968,000 | 1,580, 010, 788 
1, 108,116,240 | 862, 820,864 | 2,470, 907, 108 
1, 188, 059,264 | 366,229,776 | 1, S54, 290, 040 
1,055, 700, 644 | 248,615,728 | 2, 802, 566,272 
1,200, 513,440 | 371,314,720 | 1, O71, #25, 160 
1,354,944, 192 | 362,906, 982 | 1,727, 910, 544 
1,514,026, 610 | 481,002, 656] 1, 965,119,296 
1, 690,079,712 | 481,719,840 | 2,162, 290,562 
1,541, 873,040 | 449,494,876) 2, 201,207,616 
1, 921,750, 880 | 208,618,896 | 2, 80, Bela, 776 
2,006, 114, 656 | 279,828,482) 2, 885,443, 088 
2,201, 626,272 | 87,607,196 |, 481, 915,408 
1,900, 754, 464 | 219, 474,736"| 2,220, 220,200 
1,989,790, S00 | 07445, 872 | 2, NOT, 2h, 4 

















‘THE LONDON LIVE-STOCK MARKETS. 


An annual report on the cattle and sheep markets of the English 
metropolis which appeared in the London Live Stock Journal enables 
us to present a number of interesting details relative to this subject. 
First is shown the arrivals of cattle for each month of the post year 
at the two live-stock marts of the city—letington and Dey 
ford. animals are handled at the first-wamed marker, Se 
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‘The next table gives the number of British cattle offered for sale at 
the London market annually since 1880, together with the top rates — 
obtained per 100 pounds dressed weight. Foreign cattle are not taken 
account of in this list, butall the different classes of animals mentioned 
in connection with the preceding table—butchering cows, bulls, ete.— 
are included. 

Annual arrivals of British cattle in London since 1850. 











Next is given the monthly arrivals of British and foreign sheep and 
lambs, followed by a table of the top rates in each instance. To com- 
pare the latter with live-weight prices the same procedure may be 
adopted as was suggested in connection with cattle. If it is assumed 
that the sheep dreased an average of 55 per cent and the lambs 524 per 
cent, then the prices quoted are equivalent to 182 pounds live weight 
for sheep and 1) pounds for lambs. 


Arrivals of British and foreign sheep and lamba in London in 1908. 
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EXPORTS OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS TO GERMANY. 


Our trade in animal products with the German Empire picked up 
considerably last yeur, the total value of our exports having been 
$23,774,953 against $21,717,663 for 1902, which shows an increase of 
$2,057,290. This improvement is, unfortunately, likely to be short 
lived, as the tariff changes which are scheduled to go into effect during 
the present year will, without doubt, hurt the trade greatly. The new 
duties will be almost prohibitive so far as the majority of the items 
are concerned. 

The table which follows shows our exports of animal products to 
Germany for the past two years. It will be seen by a glance down 
the list that over two-thirds of the entire trade is composed of one 
item, namely, lard. The amount of this product exported last year was 
174,877,447 pounds, which was valued at $16,525,877. The amount 
for 1902 was 150,157,720 pounds, valued at $15,088,075. There was 
therefore a gain of yery close upon $1,500,000 in 1908. There was a 
slight fall in the average unit price, but this was to be expected after 
the inflated prices of 1902. The figure, nevertheless, remained sur- 
prisingly high, the drop amounting to one-half cent only and the price 
remaining practically 1 cent higher than two years ago. The average 
prices per pound of this product exported to Germany for the past 
three years were, in 1901, 8.52 cents; in 1902, 10.05 cents; in 1903, 
9.45 cents, 

There were only two other items on the list that exceeded $1,000,000 
in value, these being oleo oil (including oleomargarine; the latter, 
however, only a small proportion of the total—about 5 per cent) 
and bacon, The exports of oleo oil last year amounted to 81,884,775 
pounds, valued at $2,819,220; the quantity and value in 1902 were, 
respectively, 24,052,520 pounds and $2,368,574. Thus there was an 
increase in value last year of close upon half a million dollars. The 
exports of bacon remained about stationary, the value of the shipments 
of 1903 haying been $1,426,046 and the total for 1902 $1,455,434. 

A number of the items which appear on the list are, as stated in the 
footnote, taken from the German reports, which are given in greater 
detail than ours. It will be seen that at least two of these items are 
of some importance, namely, sausage casings and stéarin. Both of 
these products showed a considerable advance last year, stearin going 
from 11,584,291 pounds to 16,161,482 pounds and sausage casings 
from 14,742,381 pounds to 17,798,397 pounds. 

The quantities and values of our exports of animal products to Ger 
many for the calendar years 1902 and 1903, so far as ascertainable, are 
as follows: — . 
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yarns, total upward of $100,000,000, almost one-third of the entire 
list. Meats and meat products come next, with a total almost as 
large, though composed of a much greater number of articles. The 
big items among the meat products are eggs and lard. 

The importations of eggs last year were valued at $26,667,900, and 
the quantity involved would be in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 
dozens, Nearly all these eggs were supplied by Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, the slightly larger proportion coming from the first-named 
country. Practically all the lard was supplied by us, this being also 
the case with oleomargarine (oleo oil) and stearin, but these are the 
only products on the list which are in any sense monopolized by us. 
We, however, furnished a larger proportion of tallow and sausage 
casings than any other country. 

Germany imported an unusually large quantity of hides and skins 
in 1903. The increase was especially noticeable in respect to hides of 
cattle, the value of this item alone amounting to $27,120,814. Calf- 
skins, horsehides, and the skins of the smaller domestic animals, 
though much less important than hides of cattle, were, in every case 


+ except the first, imported in much increased quantities. We contrib- 


uted only an infinitesimal portion of these products, nor was our 
showing in leather much better. It may here be remarked that we 
furnished only about one-seventh of the boots and shoes imported 
into Germany. The total value of the imports of the latter was 
$2,163,182, more than half of which was supplied by Austria-Hungary. 

The foreign horse trade of the German Empire is very large and 
important. Of the several classes mentioned in the table it will be 
seen that nearly all the animals imported are in the “working class.” 
No less than 116,807 of these were brought in last year, of which num- 
ber 63,234 were light working horses, most of which (41,921) came 
from Russia, and 53,573 were heavy working horses, the great majority 
of the latter coming from Denmark and Belgium (Denmark, 21,995; 
Belgium, 21,242). In regard to values, the light horses averaged $108 
per animal, while the heavy horses brought a much higher price, the 
average cost having been $272. Germany is evidently not a large 
producer of horses, as she exports only a few, consequently the new 
fiseal laws will bear heavily on this trade. The tax on horses is now 
$4.76 per head, whereas the charge under the new law will be any- 
where from $21.42 to $85.68 per head; but it should be stated that 
these figures are subject to revision by treaty. 

The great majority of the cattle purchased by Germany are from 
Austria-Hungary. Russia has a monopoly of the live-hog trade, as, of 
the 78,579 hogs imported last year, all but 81 were supplied by that 
country. ‘The balance of trade in’sheep is in favor of Germany, as 
thé imports are very light, while the exports are considerable, wow- 
bering about 150,000. There were 7,814,723 geese imported Wwio 
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EXPORTS OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS TO FRANCE. 





The Republic of France is akin to our own country in being to a 
Jarge extent independent in the matter of the supply of animals and 
animal | products, consequently our exports of these articles to French 
yp Ports is very limited. It is, however, satisfactory to note a big 

ement in last year’s trade over that of 1902, the table below 
“showing it had more than doubled. 
HL. Doc. 743, 68-2—32 
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products of hides and wool, the difference being that we purchase 
greater quantity of the former than the French do, while they import 
a much larger supply of wool than we do. The amount opposite each 
-of the articles in the table represents the value of such article con- 
sumed in France during the year; products merely passing through 
the country are excluded. 

‘The total value of the animal products consumed in France in 1903 
summed up to $153,702,305, which was an increase over the preyious 
year of nearly $4,000,000. A glance down the columns shows there 
was no striking change in any of the chief articles; indeed, a remark- 
able uniformity is seen in the totals of the two years, and the increase 
referred to is distributed among a large number of the items. Thesome- 
what minor item of tallow shows the Iergest percentage of increase, 
going from $1,450,009 to $2,708,562. We supplied about one-fourth 
of this tallow. 

It will be noticed that the French purchase enormous quantities of 
foreign wool, not far from half the entire total being taken up by this 
Taw product. Hides and skins is the only other large item, and of 
the smaller ones the most prominent are sheep, leather, and cheese, 
the latter being practically all Swiss cheese. 

Vitlue of animate and animal products imported into Bronce during the calendar years 
1902 and 1908. 


(Compiled fran “Tablonu Geuéral du commerce et de ls navigation,” published by the Preach 
Goyvernment.] 
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African orders, and last year’s total is quite satisfactory when com- 
pared with that of 1901. In regard to unit prices of this product, we 
find the advance of 1902 practically maintained last year, as will be 
seen from the average prices per pound obtained for the exports in 
the last three years, as follows: 1901, 9.83 cents; 1902, 10.31 cents; 
1903, 10.26 cents. A reference to the second table will show that our 
canned beef is very widely distributed geographically, although not 
in large quantities except to the United Kingdom and British Africa. 

Fresh beef comprises the great bulk of our export trade in meat 
products. There were 293,401,843 pounds sent abroad last year, 
which compares favorably with the 242,015,093 pounds of the year 
before, but the table shows that last year’s total was nevertheless 
inferior to those of 1901, 1900, and 1899. There was a decided 
settling in the prices last year, the average per pound reverting back 
to about the same point as in 1901, The price in the last-named year 
was 9.11 cents, that of 1902 (the scarce year) was 10.34 cents, and that 
of 1903 was 9.10 cents. The distribution table shows that practically all 
our exports of fresh beef are consumed in the United Kingdom. Out 
of the total of 293,401,843 pounds sent abroad last year no less than 
291,790,863 pounds went to British ports. 

Salt beef made a satisfactory advance in 1903, the total exports 
having been 58,154,546 pounds, as against 47,198,997 pounds for the 
year before and 52,528,512 pounds in 1901. The average price per 
pound obtained for salt beef last year was 6.37 cents, which, although 
less than the price of 1902 (7,15 cents), was a considerable advance on 
that of 1901, when it was 5.90 cents. Fully one-third of this product 
goes annually to the United Kingdom, but considerable quantities are 
purchased by other countries as well, The most important of these, 
as may be seen in the table, were Germany, British North America, 
West Indies, and South America. 


HOG PRODUCTS. 


The continued searcity of the market supply of hogs during 1903 
caused a further falling off in our exports of hog products for that 
year as compared with previous years. This, however, was not inany 
way serious except in the case of bacon. The drop in the shipments 
of this article was particularly marked, as will be seen by reference to 
the annual totals given in the accompanying table. There has beena 
decrease, in fact, every year since 1898, but it was not very large until 
the corn famine of 1901 reduced the shipments almost one-half, and 
there has been no recovery since. It is, however, satisfactory to note 
that the high prices of 1902 were more than maintained last year. 
‘The average amount per pound brought annually by the export bacon 
for the three years past was, in 1901, 8.80 cents; in 1902, 10.03 cents; 
in 1903, 10.21 cents. After the United Kingdom, our best customers 
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sent abroad last year was 535,375,757 pounds; that of 1902 was 
504,153,355 pounds, and that of three years ago 607,266,176 pounds. 
Lard values followed the rule last year by declining about three-quarters 
of 2 cent per pound, but the average price was, nevertheless, a distinct 
advance on that of two years ago. It may be interesting to show the 
annual prices of our export lard for a number of years past, 
and thus show the rapid advance in values that has taken place. They 
are as follows: 
Annual unit values of exporta of lard since 1596. 
Cwnte 
5.67 | 1900.. 
5.18 | 1901 
5.90 | 1902 
6.02 | 1903 .. 
Fully one-third of our export lard is consumed in the United King- 
._ dom, the quantity sent there last year having been 198,456,816 pounds 
out of the total of 535,375,757 pounds. Germany is also a very impor- 
tant customer, almost as large a proportion being taken by the Ger- 
mans as by the British; last year’s shipments to Germany reached 
175,877,447 pounds. After these two countries, there is s big drop 
to the next one, which is Netherlands; the Hollanders average about 
50,000,000 pounds yearly, last year’s exports having been 53,608,949 
pounds. Of the numerous other countries of destination, Belgiam 
and Cuba only are worthy of mention. 





MISCELEANROUS MEAT PRODUCTS, 


The most important of these is oleo and oleomargarine. This prod- 
uct is practically all exported in the form of the oil; margarine, or 
imitation butter, comprises rather less than 5 per cent of the total. 
‘The table shows a substantial gain in last year's export business, which 
totaled altogether 159,492,029 pounds; that of 1902 totaled 114,482,615 
pounds; the gain, therefore, amounted to 45,009,414 pounds. The 
fiyerage price obtained for our oleo last year dropped 1 cent per 
pound, as compared with 1902, but it should be stated that the price 
in the last-named yeur was unusually high, as was the case, in fact, 
with most meat products, because of the prevailing searcity; last year’s 
price was therefore quite satisfactory, notwithstanding the shrinkage 
mentioned. The average prices per pound for the past three years 
were, for 1901, 7.91 cents; for 1902, 9.66 cents; 1903, 8.64 cents. 
Netherlands is our chief customer for oleo products, more than balf 
the total going there annually. Germany is next, with about one- 
fifth of the total, no other country having a prominent share in the 
trade, The United Kingdom took less than 5 per ceat last year, which 
was about the usual proportion, this being the only one of the meat 
and dairy products of which the British do not obtain the liou’s ehare. 
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tained last year. The exact values of the exports for the three past 
years were: 9.57 cents in 1901, 11,05 cents in 1902, and 11.73 cents in 
1903. With the exception of a number of small scattered amounts, 
our surplus cheese is all taken by the United Kingdom, 

The exports of milk last year were valued at $1,018,063, which was 
a very slight decrease from the total for 1902. This article is no 
doubt mostly the condensed variety, as fresh milk is not a substance 
that can with facility be transported long distances. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked in passing that our Dairy Division, in connection 
with our exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900, demonstrated the 
possibility of delivering American milk in good condition at the French ~ 
capital, and that, too, without any other preservative than cold. The 
Treasury report from which these data are compiled gives only the 
total value of the milk exported each year, omitting quantity and dis- 
tribution, the latter omission being customary with items of small size; 
therefore the unit values and destination of this product can not be 
stated. 

The annual quantities and values of the domestic exports of each of 
the foregoing products since 1896 are as follows: 


GENERAL TABLES OF EXPORTS, 


Exports of meats and meat products and dairy products for the yeara 1896 to 1908. 
[Compiled from reports of tho Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commeree und Labor.) 



























Article Quantity, | Vaine. Article. Quantity, | Value. 
Beef, eanned: Pounds. | Dottare. Pounds, | Dollars. 
1896... 5, 385, 283 55,449,086 | 8,896, 111 
1807. 9,725, 07 195,600,096 | 2, 029,735, 
1588. 8,448, 240 106,819,190 | 4,209,395 
1800. 4,529, 50 97,218,186 | 4,281,751 
1900. 5,100, 018 92,906, 46 | 4,674,801 
1001 5,288, 782 51,846,765 | 2,698,602 
1m2. 8,884,404 21,205, 405°| 1,390, 604 
1963. 6,890, 079 6,587,800 | 3,290, 080 
Bool, fresh; 
1806, 22,498, 251, | 486, 850,000 | 31,057, 606 
15M. 22,208, 228 | $78,082, 822 | 39, 800, 352 
se8.. 22,644, 040 .| 619,688,295 | 45,786,045 
19m. 28,194, 607 -| 588,005, 888 | 0,008, 919 
1900.. 29,07, 78 .| 469,924,828 | 37,002, 980 
1901, 82,204, 877 -| 447,620,887 | 39,402,500 
190. 25,028, 304 270,141,141 | 27,101,490 
1903. 26, 692, 358 «| 213,519,817 | 21, 800, 582 
Beet, 
188, 4,707,004 | 186, 912, 62 | 15,284, 842 
3897. 2,244, 508 -| 171,966,663 | 16, 081, 650 
1888, 2,737, 94 -| 220,011,750 | 20, 884, 660 
199. 2,017,828 | 216,646,668 | 21, 015, S38 
1900. 8,277, 680 -| 198,328,048 | 21, 043,507 
901, 8, 009, 492 =| 280,456,004 | 24,720,000 
ae. 8,975, 401 SRA, West te \ 6 NEA Se 
1988. 9,708,177 BH AMA OD A AS 
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Exporta of meats and meat products and dairy products, ele. Continued. 
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Articles, Quantity. | Value. Article. | Quantity. | value 

Pork, salted orpickled:| Pounds, | Dollars. || Sausnge casings: | Pounce, Dollars. 
esseee] 68,544,168 | 8,204,986 1,686,509 
63,764,590 | 8,568, 945 1,67 
116,865,578 | 6,804, 048, 1,76, 
187,573,905 | 7,996,794 1, 609.164 
140, 915,057 | 9,880, 15 2, 981.023 
10, 254, 695, 2.025, bs 
9,404, 685 1A 
10, 367, 223 220,135 

Pork, fresh: Meat products not | 
1806 ea) 815,345 18,161 || specified: 

4,185, 059 289, 287 1896, 2413, 21 


80, 464,516 | 2,027, 665 
$4,041,243 | 2,934, 826 
176,765 | 1,987,506 
40,318,780 | 3,204,726 
31,171,784 | 2,764, 960 
senseesesee] 20,900,094 | 1,962, 557 

















Pork, canned: 
1899.0 8,570, 524 
9, 368, 005 744,197 
9,311, 282 TAA, 405 
13,044, 





10,817,461 | 1,127,495 





412, 083, 
{51,625,346 
50, 869, 629 







1AM... 
1900, 











Ole vil und olesmar- 





654,721 
10,24 
11, 946, 976 


13,151,331 


13,790,019 


fi, 81 






















TSO 




















Poultry and game: 


1896. 
1897. 
1998. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1918. 

Butter: 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 

Cheese: 





| ilk: 














2M, 


19,631,239 



























@ Included In “AN other ment products” previous to 1899. 
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The geographical distribution (by quantities and values) of each of 
the above products for the calendar year 1903 is shown in the following 


tables: 


Quantity and value of exports of meat and meat products and dairy products for the 


calendar year 1903, by countries. 


{Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


















































Article, and country to which exported. Quantity. | Value. 
Beef, canned: Pounds. | Dollars. 
United Kingdom 48,822,078 | 5,011,789 
Belgium 566, 250 57,096 
France. 880, 580 36, 958 
Germany. 3,172,204 | 117,920 
Italy 103,026 | 10,298, 
Netherlands. 401, 200 40,059 
Other Europe .. 936, 383, 4,071 
British North Americe... 672, 665 70, 088 
Central American States and British Honduras . 226,379 21,376 
Mexico. 160, 880 16,910 
Cuba... 63, 458 5,507 
Other West Indies and Bermu 640, 628, 63, 668 
Argentina, 8, 102 308 
Brazil 73,517 8,275 
Colombia. 129,424 12,285 
Other South America 257,757 26, 489 
Chinese Empire. 49,497 5,449 
British East Indies. 152,619 14,158 
Hongkong 218, 398 22, 928 
Japan 48,463 4,840 
British Australasia 180, 410 16,191 
Philippine Islands 847,301 37,074 
Other Asia and Oceania 91,035 9, 952, 
British Africa 10,877,997 | 1,080, 665 
All other Africa. 668, 636 66,049 
Total. 66,738,981 | 6,850,079 
Beet, fresh: 
United Kingdom... 291,790, 868 | 26, 644, 184 
British North America. 981,729 36, 964 
West Indies and Bermud: 1,143,062 | 108, 260 
Other countries... 86,169 8, 450 
Total... 290, 401, 843 | 26, 692, 858 


Beef, salted, ete.: 
United Kingdom, 





Other Europe 
British North America. 
Central American States and British Honduras . 
Mexico. 
Cube... 
Other West Indics and Bermuda. 
Brazil... 






















20, 654, 633 
1, 948, 810 
234, 000 
8,922,471 
1,380, 860 
4,015, 945 
7,248, 651 
741,133 
18,881 
23,885, 
5,392, 626 
DAW 








1,396, 339 
119, 639 
14,204 
575, 088 
87,159 
228, 463 
412,157 
46,71 
1,366 
1,389 
335, 502 
TD 
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Quantity and value of exports of meat and meat products, ele-—Continued. 





Article, and country to which exported, Quontity, | Yatue. 





1,791, 814 
12, 182, 907 
1,402, At 
Cuba -... Spee ei 8, 200,427 
Mie Ah Indies and Bermuda, 8, 696, 447 
. 351,050, 

163,013 
8,200, 706 
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Quantity and value of exports of meat and meat products, etc. Continued. 





Article, and country to which exported, 


Quantity. | Value. 





Lard—Continued. 
Cuba .. 








Other West Indiesand Bermuda. 


Argentina. 
Brazil. 
Chile... 
€olombla. 
Venezuels. 
Other South America... 
Philippine Islands... 
Other Asia and Oceania. 
British Africa........ 
Other Africa. 
Other countries. 
Total... 
Mutton........ 
leo and oleomargarine: 
United Kingdom 
Germany... 
Netherlands 
Other Europe ......... 
British North America. 








Central American States and British Honduras. 


Mexico. 
West Indies and Bermuda 
Colombia... 
Other Sonth America . 
Asia and Oceania . 
Other countries... 








Total 





Sanwuge und sausuge meats... 


Sausage casings... 





Beat products not speeitied: 
Canned . 
Allother..... 





Poultry und game. 


Butter: 
Vhited Kingdom... 
Gennany. 
Other Europe 
British North America... 
Cor 











Veneniel... 
Other South America 
Chinese Empire 
Japon 
Philippine Ts 















































‘Pounds, 
16, 630, 335 
7,258, 980 
48,000 
5,063, 961 | 
733, 007 | 
3, faa, 794 | 
3, 708, 22 | 
4131, 390 
224, 
885, 414 
2, 408, 492 | 
376, 582 
28,400. 





585, 375, 757 | 




































4,020, 918 
481,055 
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WOOL AND WOOL MANUFACTURES. 
pironn., 


The annexed tables show that the value of our imports of wool and 
wool maaufactures in 1903 aggregated $42,133,238, the wool amount- 
‘ing to $22,811,734 and the manufactures to $19,321,504. These fig- 
ures denote an increase of close upon $4,000,000 when compared with 
the totals of 1902, and it will be seen that this advance applies both to 
the manufactures and to the raw wools, with the exception of class 1 
of the latter (clothing wool). The increase in the manufactures was 
only slight, the total value for last year having been $19,821,504, 
against $18,771,774 for 1902, which makes the increase $549,730. 
This small advance makes much more satisfactory showing for our 
cloth makers than was the heavy increase—over $3,000,000—which 
occurred in 1902. In regard tothe unmanufactured product, clothing 
wool fell off, as before intimated, from $7,333,855—the total of 1902— 
to $5,942,447, which was the total for last year. The wools of class 
2, designated combing wools, which also include mohair, camel's hair, 
ete., advanced from $2,003,527 to $2,635,035. By far the greatest 
advance, however, occurred in the cheaper grades of wool, known as 
elass 3, or carpet wools. The latter, it may be remarked, usually 
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responsible for an increased supply in the past year, while that from 
the United Kingdom decreased somewhat. Values rose in this class 
in about the same ratio as in class 2, The average cost per pound of 
the imports of carpet wools for three years past has been 10.75 cents 
in 1903, 9.38 cents in 1902, and 9.52 cents in 1901. 

Nearly half the imports of wool manufactures is composed of 
women’s and children’s dress goods, the two other important divisions 
being cloths and carpets. The different classes of the manufactures, 
with the quantity and value of each imported in 1903, were as follows: 
Dress goods, 44,529,475 square yards, valued at $8,202,903; cloths, 
4,431,051 pounds, costing $4,567,641; carpets and carpeting, 1,041,711 
square yards, with a value of 33,634,714; ready-made clothing valued 
at $1,559,804; knit fabrics, $512,624; yarns, 250,569 pounds, with a 
yaluation of $153,644; mungo, shoddy, etc., 312,861 pounds, valued 
at $75,900; shawls, $55,277; all other, $556,097; total manufactures, 
$19,321,504. 

Tt will be seen that the United Kingdom supplies far the larger por- 
tion of the dress goods and the cloths which we import; France is the 
next largest contributor by reason of a large share in the dress-goods 
trade; Germany is the only other country that sends any quantity 
worth mentioning, about one-fourth of the cloths and one-eighth of 
the dress goods coming from German sources. Continental Europe 
supplies the greater part of the carpets and carpeting. 

Below are statements showing (1) the total values of each of the 
several classes of wool and of the manufactures imported annually, 
since 1892, and (2) the imports of 1903 in detail: 


Value of imports of wool and wool manufactures for the years 1892 to 1903. 
[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.) 





Calendar (Giotmin | (combine | Gnrpet | ae | got 
. ci c s 
Mies Sool) | “wool | Swoaiye | SaFeR 





‘$1,875,651 | £10,105, 848 
805,266 | 7,485,045 
1,166,180 | 6,780,448 

19,057,912 | 4,092,650 | 10, 019, 391 

,| 15,077,742 | 2,002,169 | 7,811,688 

.| 38,953,828 | 6,946,102 | 12,082, 300 

| 4,689,220] 301,887 | 6,846, 019 

| 2,808,630 | 1,490,976 | 7,26, 688 

-| 8,408,228 | 2,285,006 | 8,476,728 

«| 9,726,006 | 962,904 | 7,110,132 

7,983,885 | 2,008,a7 | 10, 282, Sh 

| 8,982,447 | 2,685,088 | 13,284, 262 


518,445 | $58,708, OFF 
230, 44,182, 088 
1% ‘50, 605, 104 
60, 319,381 | 94,089,490 
‘87,109, 368 | 89,090, 777 
‘29,330,284 | 62,762,216 
13, 634,296 | 35,420, 872 
14, 006, 847 | 20,256,491 
16,806,112 | 25, 016,174 
19,04, 682 | 29, 621, 904 
18,771,774 | 88,362, 001 
19,221,504 | 42, 198, 28% 





















@ Includes mohair, camels’ halr, ote. 


H. Doc. 743, 58-2—33 
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Quantity and value of importe of wool and wool manufactures (including hair of goat, 
camel, etc.) for the calendar year 1903, by countries. 


[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 




















7 
Country from which imported. j, Quanuty. ' vatue, 
CLass 1.—Clothing woot. Pounds, | Dollar, 
United Kingdom. +e 10,929,602 1.955, 468 
France . 35, 004 | 4550 


South America. 12,804,711 | 1,792,187 





Asia and Oceania. 18,174,998 | 102. M1 
Other countries... G71, 860 117,81 
‘Total... bead 37,706,690 | 6,912.40 








‘CLass 2.—Combing wool. 
United Kingdom... eid eees 
Other Europe 
British North America. . seeeeeeeee, 
South America. 
Asia und Oceania . 
Other countries... 
































Total... 


United Kingdom. 
France. 
Germany. 
Other Europe . 
British North America... 
South America 
Chinese Empire. 
Other A-ia and Oceanin. 
Other countries . 











‘Total 


Total unmanufuctured, 


Curpets and carpeting: 
United Kingdom, 
Other Europe 
Japan 
Other Asia. and Oceat 
Other countries . 





28, 
5,797 


Vs 

















Total. 





Clothing .. 


cloths: 
United Kingdom. 
Austrin-Hungu 
Bele 














Other countries 


Toul. 








Dress ponds 
United King 





29,046,1 
10,286, 135 . 
5,109,679 1.1 
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these appearing in the report as South America, with a total quantity 
of 71,579,258 pounds, and East Indies, with 34,872,700 pounds; how- 
ever, taken as a whole, the European supply was the greatest, as 
upward of 100,000,000 pounds came from the different countries of 
that continent. The remaining imports, which amounted to about 
one-fourth of the total of 289,001,032 pounds, were supplied by Canada, 
Mexico, and other Asia (except India) and Oceania. 

In view of the necessity of supplementing our domestic supply of 
these products by such large importations as the foregoing, it natu- 
rally follows that exports of domestic hides and skins are exceedingly 
small in comparison with the imports. The exports of last year were, 
however, more than double those of 1902, the total sent out of the 
country in 1993 having been 21,251,307 pounds, valued at $2,078,414, 
while in 1802 the quantity and value were, respectively, 10,991,608 
pounds and $1,025,157. One-third of the exports last year went over 
the border to Canada, and practically sll the remainder were taken by 
Germany, United Kingdom, and Netherlands. It may be noted that 
the grade of hides which we export is inferior, as the average yalue 
works out to a little under 10 cents per pound; there no doubt is 
better market at home for the higher grades. 

‘The imports and exports of hides and skins (other than furs) since 
1896 are shown in the first table below, and immediately following is 
a statement of the trade of 1903 in detail: 


Tuporte and exports of hides and akins for the years 1896 to 1208. 
(Complied from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Deyartment of Comuneree and Labor.) 




















Imports, Exports. 
Calendar year, 
Value. 
q Dollars. 
1806, 8,481, 944 
ism. 1,083, 622 
1,018, 33 
1899. MRS, 261, 691 | $1,127,089 | 7,614,488 70) 
100. 307,315,540 | 51,087,993 10,685,30| 1,091, 435 
1981, 810, 599, 504 | 55,685,398 | 8,736,485 509, 988 
190. 825,106, 601 | 87,782,997 | 10,092, ms | 1,025,187 
1988. 259, O01, 082 | $8,280,944 | 21,251,207 | 2, 078414 





The geographical distribution of the imports and exports for the 
year 1903 was as shown on the next page. 
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to the manufactures, it will be seen that the balance was against us up 
to and ineluding 1900, but since then it has been more and more in 
our fayor. The total values of the imports of last year, both of 
Teather and manufactures, remained much the same as they were in. 
1902, there being slight increases only in each case, but the exports, 
especially of manufactures, advanced in a pronounced degree. The 
imports of leather in 1903 were valued at $5,136,405 and the domes- 
tie exports ab $23,697,409; the imports of leather manufactures in the 
same period totaled $6,571,344, while the exports were valued at 
$9,036,196. Thus the balance of trade in our favor last year was 
$18,561,004 for leather and $2,464,852 for leather manufactures. 


Our importations of leather are almost entirely confined to the fancy 
kinds, particularly those produced from goatskins. The largest sepa- 
rate article of the imports is in the latter class, namely, skins for 
morocco. Nearly all the latter are brought in tanned, but unfinished, 
because of the fact that finished leathers have to pay at least double as 
much duty as the unfinished. ‘The next largest item after moroceo 
skins is upper leather, dressed and finished. 

Almost all our imports of leather manufactures are composed of 
gloves. The total value last year of all manufactures other than 
gloves, including hoots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and miscel- 
Taneous, was $1,123,965, while gloves alone cost $5,447,379. The great 
majority of the latter are women’s gloves, the cheaper kinds of whieh 
are of sheep origin, while those of superior quality are of goat or kid. 
Considerably more of the cheaper, or sheepskin, gloves are imported 
than the others. The approximate average unit values of last year's 
importations were 25 cents per pair for the cheaper kinds and 55 cents 
per pair for those of goat origin. About four-fifths of all the gloves 
come from France and Germany, in about equal parts, and the total 
yalue of our purehases from each of these countries last year was a 
trifle over $2,000,000. 

EXPORTS. 

‘The exports of leather are divided into two classes, upper leather 
and sole leather, the bulk of the business being done with the former. 
There was some falling off in the shipments of sole leather last year, 
the total quantity having been 33,501,774 pounds, against 37,057,483 
pounds for 1902, On the other hand, upper leather advanced consid- 
erably, the total value of the shipments increasing from $16,099,480 
in 1902 to $17,376,746 last year. The United Kingdom is our big cus- 
tomer for the surplus product of our tanneries, about two-thirds of 
the upper leather and four-fifths of the sole leather going to British 


‘By far the greater part of our manufactured exports is made ug of 
boots and shoes. The total value of each of the items of \eatner wane 
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Quantity and value of imports and exports of leather, ete.—Continued. 
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EXPORTS. 
Article and country of import or export. Quantity. Value. 
Bole leather: Pounds. | Dollars. 

United Kingdom . 27, 914, 399 5, 098, 254 
Belgium .. 780,437 159, 100 
Germany ....... $2,315, 16,073 
Italy 121, 693 23, 240 
Netherlands 180, 844 37,057 
Other Europe . ‘1,839, 167 363, 500 
British North America... | "502,598 16,266 
West Indies and Bermuda 28, 263, 6,238 
South America, eaneeees: 4,556 8,098 
Japan a seeee: eee: 1,424, 754 
British Australasia. a eeeenee: 147, 872 
Philippine Islands. sees 9, 383 
Other Asia and Oceania Preeete AN7, 774 
British Africa........ 196,761 
Other Africa 353 
Other countries. 110, 605 

Total, 83, 501,774 


Upper and other 


United Kingdom .. 


Belgium . 
France. 
Germany. 
Ttaly . 





Netherlands 
Other Europe ....... 


British Nortl 


Central American States and British Honduras 


Mexico. 
cul 


Other West Indies and Bermuda .. 


Argentina . 
Brazil 
Chile. 
Colombia . 
Venezuela . 
Other South 


British Australasia ..... 
Philippine Islandy, 
Other Asia and Oceania .........+++ 
British Afrie 
Other Africa .. 
Other countries. 


Total... 


Total leather . 


Boots and shoes: 


United Kingdom ... 


Belgium 
France. 
Germany . 


Netherlands .. 
Other Europe.. 











leather: 





h America....... 














America. 
































British North America a 
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shipments of eggs, although the amount was still large, 885,613. This | 
sum also practically represents the value of the bacon and hams, | 
and is not much below that of fresh beef. The eggs shipped in the 

last six months of the past year averaged the same price per dozen as 

the butter did per pound, namely, 26cents, There were lange increases 

jn the shipments of live animals, particularly of horses, which went 

from 95, valued at 87,535, for the six months of 1902, to 264, valued 

at $28,457, for the same period of 1903: - 


Commerce of the United States in animals and animal produets with Alaska for scai- 
annual periods of 1902 and 1903. 
[Compiled from roports of the Burean of Statisties, Department of Commerce and Laboe.} 
SHIPMENTS FROM UNITED STATES. 


= nae | eee 

















a : ee si | 
Commerce of the United States in animals and animal products, ete-—Continued, 


Article, 








SHIPMENTS TO UNITED STATES, 











PORTO RICO. 


There was a slight decrease in our trade with Porto Rico last year, 
the table showing a total of $1,881,712 for the shipments of 1902, 
while those of 1903 wore valued at $1,789,427, Notwithstanding this 
| the majority of the articles on the list had larger totals last year than 

for 1902. The decrease in the grand total is accounted for by the 

unusually large falling off in one item, namely, lard. There were 

5,798,534 pounds of the latter exported to Porto Rico in 1902, while 

last year the quantity was only 2.419.138 pounds—a drop of over 50 

percent. ‘The Porto Ricans scem to have a preference for our pork 

products, as the three items comprising this trade amount to close 
upon half the entire shipments. The most important of the products 
mentioned and at the same time the largest single item in the table is 
salt pork, of which 4,555,297 pounds were shipped last year, valued at 
$295,363. Lard came next, with » valuation of $198,870, closely fol- 
lowed by bacon and hams which totaled $192,679. Boots and shoes 
is the third largest item on the list, the number of pairs shipped last 
year haying been 225,662 and the value $215,336, these figures being 

a little less than those for the previous year; but ‘Other leather man- 

ufactures” increased from $70,318 to $84,513. Of the dairy products 
| butter increased sharply, as did also milk, while cheese fell off from 

993,715 pounds to 763,754 pounds. 
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In the shipments from Porto Rico to the United States it will be 
seen there is one item only which is of any size, that is, hides and skins. 
We received of these in 1903, 535,610 pounds, valued at $66,491. 


Commerce of the United States in animals and animal products with Porto Rico for the 
calendar years 1902 and 1908. 


[Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Lator.] 
SHIPMENTS FROM UNITED STATES. 





Article. 


1902, 


Quantity. | 


1903. 


Quantity, | Value. 








Animals: 
Cattle 
Hog: 
Horves . 
Mules... 
Allother... 

Eggs. . 

Boots and shoes .. 

Other leather manufactures. 

Meats and meat product 
Beef, canned. 
Beef, fresh 
Beef, salted, ete... 
Pork, salted, ete ...... 
Bavon and haw 
Lard . 
Tallow. 
All other mea 

Dairy product 
Butter 











1 products... 








Wool manufacture 
Carpets. 
Flannels and blankets 
Wearing eppurel . 
All other... 





Toul. 






























6,400 | 
247,119 





181,070 
52,429 | 

6.459 | 
110,017 


BS, 
‘116, 634 i 





12,125. 


ay 





| fan 
Shh as 
3| 








1,935,991 192,69 
2419138 18,0 
4,931 mL 












3.07 








Horses. 
Bones, hoofs, 
Mides and skins (other than furs). 
Tallow... 22... eee 


Toul ..ceeceeee 














FARM ANIMALS IN 1903. 
NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS. 


Number, average price, and total value of farm animals in the United States in 1903. 
[From Bureau of Statisties, Department of Agriculture.) 


‘D101, 224) 
SS, 

2, GS, 67! 
$121, 713) 






























15,140, 047 


24.90) 17,418, 218 











LIVE-STOCK ASSOCIATIONS AND THE MARKETS. 


REGISTERED LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 
31,1903. 


A census of improved live stock has been frequently suggested as 
an interesting field for the statistician and has been occasionally 
attempted by the authorities of the United States Census without 
much success. Inquiries frequently come to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry regarding the number of registered domestic animals in the 
country, and to secure data on which to base estimates for replies to 
such questions a circular letter was addressed to the secretaries of the 
pedigree record associations certified by the Department of Agri- 
culture, asking them to submit estimates of the number of males and 
females recorded in their books which were living on December 31, 
1903. Their replies are embodied in the table at the close of this 
article, with some figures from the latest published volumes of books 
of records in cases of breeds whose associations failed to respond. It 
is unfortunate that no replies were received in several instances. 

Using the figures submitted as a basis, and making allowances® for 
associations and-breeds from which reports were not received or were 
not complete, the proportion of domestic animals in the country which 
are registered is approximately estimated as follows: 





In general terms we may say that the proportions of the various 
elasses of domestic animals which are registered approach 2 per cent 
for dairy cattle, 1 per cent in the case of horses and beef cattle, 0.5 
per cent in sheep, and 0.3 per cent in hogs. In the Eastern States 





GHorses allowed, 95,000; beef cattle, 15,000; sheep, 70,000, and hogs, 20,000. 
‘These estimates were made by taking the sum of registered animals for which esti- 
mates were not made and estimating the number of living animals ax approximately 
one-half of the total number registered in case of horses and beef cattle and one-fourth 
in that of sheep and hogs. It will be noticed that this is rather smaller than the 
estimates generally furnished by the secretaries. In estimating the number of regis 
tered beef cattle this term was used to include all breeds but the Ayrehire, Dutch- 
Belted, Guernsey, Holstein-Fricsion, and Jersey. 

Estimate of Maj. H. E. Alvord. See B, A. I. Bul. No, 58, Pp 13, 

we 
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and the corn belt the actual percentages doubtless exceed these consid- 
erably. In these sections and in some parts of the range there are 
also many tases where animals are practically purebred though not 
eligible to record for various reasons, and there are comparatively few 
farms in these localities on which some evidence of improved blood 
may not be scen. , A 

Using the proportions in the table, we find from the figures of the 
Twelfth Census the following as the approximate number of regis- 
tered animals living on December 31, 1903: 











Horses ... 
Dairy cattle. 
Beef (‘‘other”) cattle 
Sheep 
Hogs 
These figures are of but little statistical value, but they have some 
interest for the stock breeder in that they show the really small num- 
ber of animals which can be drawn upon for breeding purposes. The 
grades of the different breeds are not considered in the above figures. 
The acknowledgements of the Bureau are due those secretaries who 
furnished estimates, 
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LIVE-STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 
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PEDIGREE RECORD ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Paragraph 473 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897 (amended March 8, 
1903), provides that— 

Any animal imported by a citizen of the United States specially for breeding pur- 
poses shall be admitted free, whether intended to be so used by the importer him- 
self or for sale for euch purpose: Provided, That no such animal shall be admitted 
free unless purebred of a recognized breed and duly registered in the books of 
record established for that breéd: And provided further, That certificate of such recont 
and of the pedigree of such animal shall be produced and submitted to the customs 
officer, duly authenticated by the proper custodian of such book of record, together 
with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer that such animal is the identical 
animal described in said certificate of record and pedigree: And procided further, 
‘That the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine and certify to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury what are recognized breeds and purebred animals under the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

Accordingly the Department of Agriculture has certified a large 
number of books of record of pedigrees and their publishing agencies. 
The list has been published in Circular No. 51, Division of Customs, 
Treasury Department, and in instructions to officers of the customs, 
The American books included in this circular and the ones certified 
since its publication (April 24, 1903) are given below, together with 
the names of the associations publishing them and the names and 
addresses of the publishing officer: 
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State live stock breeder®? axsociations—Continued, 





Name of orgunization, 










Ohio Live Stock Association: 

Obio Swine Breedery Amociat 

Ohio Wool Growers’ and Sheep 
lation. 

Improved Stock Breeders’ Association of Okla- 

* homa, 






















‘Oklahoma Live Stock Amociation ...., 
‘Oregon Live Stock Breeder’ Association 
Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeder’ Amociation , 
South Carolina Live Stock Association ... 
Misourl River Stockmen's Association. 
Northwest Stock Grower Amooiation.... 
South Dakota Improved Live Stock and Poultry 
Breeders’ Amoctation, 




















Western South Dakota Live Stock Association. ..| ‘BuSalogap, 8. Dak. 
Tennessee Live Stock Breeders’ Amociation, 44 Arcade, Nashville, Toon, 
Cattle Raisers’ Amociation of Texas Port Worth, Tex, 


Cattle Growers’ Association of Utah... 
Mount Peasant Wool Grower? Amogiation 
Utah Woo! Growers’ Association 
‘Washington State Live Stock 
‘Went Virginia Live Stock Aswclation. 
‘West Virginia Sheep Breeders and We 
‘ore Amociation. 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
Wisconsin Sheep Breeder’ Amociation 
Snake River Live Stock Association 
‘Wycaning Stock Grower’ Association 


Murmy, Utab. 
‘Mount Pleasang, Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Olah, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
‘Duo, W. Va. 
Wellsburg, W. Ya. 








Deceased. 


THE MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 


The tables which follow show the receipts and shipments of the 
different classes of live stock at the stock centers throughout the coun- 
try for the year 1903, in total and by months. The returns are sub- 
stantially complete for all the cities named, with the one or two 
exceptions noted, in which cases our agents found it impossible to get 
more complete figures. The totals of the columns must not be taken 
as representing so many separate animals, because there are of neces- 
sity a great number of duplications; receipts at one city will appear 
later in the arrivals at another place, and, in cases of long journeys, 
possibly a third or fourth registration will occur. However, the fig- 
ures as given serve to show the extent of the movement of stock at 
each of the centers, and also, in a general way, the local consumption, 
including the packing, which may be seen by noting the difference 
between the receipts and shipments. 

H. Doc. 743, 55-2—35 
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In addition there will also be found tables giving the average 
weights of hogs at leading centers for a series of years, and also state- 
ments of the range and average prices of the different classes of cattle. 
hogs, sheep, and horses at Chicago and Omaha. 


Receipts and shipments of live stock, 1901 to 1908. 


1901. | 902. il 1908, 








Animals, 





Receipts. [shipmenta! Receipts. |Shipments.) Receipts. ‘Shipments 








Number, | Number, | Number. Somber. 
11, 396,925 | 4,788,991 | 12,170,278 5,100,407 
1,289,835 | 250,751 | 1,552,585 ' 80.710 
90,620,945 | 7,270,307 | $1,132,634 1 7,773.75 
17,873,466 | 6,884,230 | 19,199,680 ' 8,358 

616,840 | 485,949 | 615,749 | 494.04 


‘61, 896, 011 | 19, 680, 228 | 64,670,871 , 22,062,806 


Horses and mules. 








Total. 
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Fig. 2.—DELIVERING CHOPPED ALFALFA INTO A BARN BY PIPE. 
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WEIGHTS AND PRICES OF LIVE STOCK. 


Average weight of hogs, in pounds, for ten years, by months, at leading cities, 
CHICAGO. : 
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November 
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Avenuge for year 











January .. 
Februnry . 
March 
April. 
May 
June 
July 
Angust 
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Octobe 
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Average weight of hogs, in pounds, for ten years, by months, at leading cities—Continued. 
OMAHA. 















































Month. ‘1993, | 1902. | 1901. | 1900, | 1890. | 1898, | 1807. | 1806. | 1895. | 1804, 
+ 
January 242) 200) 29¢] 257 | 902) 987] 275] 275] 194] 250 
February - 35 | 211) 231} 257) 295) 263 | 209] 268) 190 |” 245 
wa} 220) 292! 213] a17| a0} 209} on! am} 238 
-| 207 | em| oan) 236) 247] 260} 2a] oer! 217) 242 
28 | 290| oa | 2x7| an) 257) 271] 20K 217) 200 
209] ox | at) oa] 950] 260] 272] 78] 202) 238 
-| 254) 235) gat) za] 245] 263] 269] 72) 225) 23 
| 265] 242] 236] 230] 206] 200 a70] 272/ 219) 208 
as| %a| 264 20) 255) 205) 274] 292] 298] 196 
| 278 | 250 250) 26] 250] or} 86] 288! Si} 210 
| 208 | 262) 235) 258] 270) 279 | 290] 289| ai} 219 
| 265 | 26 | M2) MWe] Ws) a4) 209) gH) 2H ww 
255 | a6 | 235 | aan | 254 | 200 | are | a5 | a7 | on 
DENVER. 
214 | 21) 2) 238) 257) 240}. 
232) 213 | 210) 28) 235) 235, 29). 
238 | 200) 381) 204] 235] 223) 220). 
237) 209) ant} 214] 22] 295) 235 
x40 | 223 200} 216] 267) 2519 24 |. 
2x5 | om) 213) 211] 225) 245] 227 
29 | 235) 195) 22] 214) 230] 202 
26 | 233) m2) on] 229] 207] 307 
ao | 238] 218) 24] 289] 58] 952]. 
ms 935| 27 | 936] 259 | 208 
205} 298 27) 226) 47) 246 | 226 
2n2| 240) 218) 225] 243] 249} 250 
Average for year. 245 | 206 | 213) 220 Sid Reed Ey 
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Range of prices, per hundredweight, of hogs ut Chicago and Omaha in 1903, ty months, 
and annual range at Chicago since 1892. 


CHICAGO, 





Heavy; ‘J 


Month. (250-6 
‘pounds. 








96,00 to $7.10 | $5.80 to $7.00 | $5.58 to $6.60 
7.00 to 7.55] 6.2010 7.40) &96t0 7.15 
7.00 to 7.871) 6.85 to 6.45 to 
6.7510 7.65] 6.00to 
5.65 to 7.15] 5.0010 
8,50t0 6.45| 5,55 t0 
4.500 5.90 | 4.90 to 
440 to 6.85 4.800 
4.80 6.35] 5.2010 
4.00t0 630! 475 to 
8.8500 840] 8.9010 
4.1010 490] 4.10 to 





B.A to 7,871) 9,900 
S700 8] F650 
4.8010 7.374) 4.85 to 
415 to 5.85) 4.18 10 
B33t0 4.95) 8.4010 
B10t0 4.80] 8.1010 
8.0010 4,45] 32010 
2.4000 4.45) 2.7510 
82010 6,45) 3.2510 
8.9010 6.75] 3.90t0 
&.8010 8.75) 4.2510 
B70t0 7.90] 3.6010 











OMAHA. 
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v hundredweight, of sheep at Chiorgo and Omaha in 1903, ty months, 
and annual range at Chicago since 1892, 
CHICAGO. 
Native zear- | Western shcep] "Western and 
Jabs, pounds). tari, 
$8.00 to $0.40 | $2.50 t0 85.25 | SLOW 6055.3 
3.0to 7.25! 27510 6.) Ast Te 
a8. to 7.85] °2.75to 7.00! 94,000n 7.45 
23.0010 8.00] 2.00t0 6.90 
02760 7.00] 24010 5.95 
8.00to 7.50) 2.5010 5,90 
4.7510 6.70| 25010 125 
to G25] 2O0l 4.00 
(to G15) 200to 4.25 
Tito 6.00) 200W 4.00 
Wo 5.85| 20010 00 
(Oto 7,00) 200k 4.25 
(Wo 8.00) 2.00% 7.00 
Oo 7.45) 1510 am 
Wto G25) LM to HI 
0.10 7.00) 8.0010 6 
Wo 7Z45 | BHI0 5.5 
to 7.10) .00t0 6.25 
3.00t0 O40) 21510 5,85 
40) 275t0 650) 21510 4.90 
500) 225t0 635) 25010 6a 
5.40] 200to 600) 200to 5.40 
6.25] 295t0 7.55] 20010 6.45 
2B to 6.9) 3.00te 825) 3.0to 675 











aSpring lambs sold during 1903 aa high as $13, with many at $7.60 to $10. 
OMAHA. 


























Month. Native sheep. | Native lambs. | Western sheep.| Western lamba 

$3.60 to $5.40 | $8.75 to 96.00 

4.50 to 5.80 4,00 to’ 6.60 

4.6010 6.75| 5.40to 7.85 

4.50 to 6.75| @5.00to 7.60 

4.00to 5.60] 4.50to 7.00 al 

3.80 to 5.50] 4.50to 6.50} $2.50 to $1.50 

8.00to 4.60] 5.00to 5.75] 275to 4.00 

8.00 to 4.00 |. | 225to 4.00 
8.50] 5.00to 5.50| 2.50to 3.90 / 
8.55] 4.00to 5.00] 2.50to 875 

2.25to 4.00] 8.50t0 5.00) 225to 3.65 

3.25to 4.40| 4.00t0 5.65] 210to 3.50 














aSpring lambs (April), $12. 
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Range and arerage price of horses at Chicago and Omaha in 1903, by montha, and annwal 
average at Chicago since 1900, 





































































CHICAGO. 
Month. | Gesringe | rive, | Cqugral uremand) gaaatem. | Sguthern 
— — - 1 
$425 145, $120 $130 155 | 965 
490 10 130 wo 165 0 
495 165 wo} | 145) 15! 70 
40 185 130 M5 175 | 70 
{ 480 155 1 M5 170 65 
June ..... 175 | 470 160 1% | 0 | 165 j 60 
July a 170 465 145 129) 440 | 165 | 0 
August . 170 “0 45 19 | 0 150 Cy 
Septembe 165 430 M45 120 M0 145 cs 
October........ 165 430 | 150 ms | Mo 40 | 55 
November... 170 425 150 15 | 140 140 | 5 
December ..... 180 45 150 | us | M40 140 | 85 
‘Annual aver- Pd ! 
i | 
Mm 455 150 | 12 40 186 | 62 
166 0 145 | ur 135 151 87 
187 400 1x7 102 11 ur 5 
155 | 140 1065 | 15 150 | 50 
Month. Chunks, | Wester. | southern, 
\ 2 
January | j 879 to.8120 #10 to $50 | #25 to s70 
February......| 9t0 185) 200t0 350) %t0 225! 60t0100| Tt 120) 10 to 60) sto 7 
March ‘1100 t0 200} 2000 400! 100t0 290} 6010110| 0t0 130! 10 to 50| sto 70 
eotono| ato 140! 10 to 50; 9010 65 
65 t0105! wot 140| 12110 60; 2010 55 
65to100| 7 t0 120! 12; 65, Isto 40 
50to 80 | 60to 110| 10 to 6} 1510 45 
45to 8 | 60to 110| 10 to 90! 1510 45 
40 t0 8] 6to 110} 10 tol} 15to 45 
40 to 8| 65to 110| 10 t010! to 45 
November 100 to 825 45 to | 65to 120! 10 to 80’ to 6o 
December oot 900] 45t0 8 | TOL 125] 12410 | 2to 60 
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(AxeNDMENT No, 6 TO B, A, 1. ORDER No, 92.) 
Removal of Quarantine upon Ruminants and Swine in the State of Rhode 
Island. 


‘U.S, DeraARTTENT OF AgniCULTURE, 
. Ovvick oF THn SecuRTARY, 
Washington, D.C. May 9, 1903, 

Whereas Atl animals affected with foot-and-mouth disease in the State of Rhode Inland have been. 
destroyed, and the promises ocoupled by them have been thoroughly disinfected, and ft appears that 
the contagion of this’disense tx eradicated, 

It S4 hereby ordered, That the quarantine upon cattle, sheep, and other ruminants and awine in 
‘Rhodo Island, impoved by tho order of November 27, 1902 (B. A. I. Onder No. 99), be removed, and said 
animals ond their products may be shipped or otherwise moved from that State without restrictions 
other than may be imposed by the authorities of the States to which suid animals or products ure 
destined, 


James Wriaox, Secretary. 


(Astexpanest No, 1070 B, A. 1, ORDER No. 101.) 


Regulations Concerning Cattle Transportation—Moving Cattle from Two 
Northern Tiers of Counties in Arkansas. 


‘U.S. Drranraesr oF AGnictLTURE, 
OFVICK OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. Cr, Fanuary 12, 190%. 

Tt és hereby ordered, That B. A. 1, Order No. 101, dated December 26, 1902, be amended #0 as to per- 
‘mit the shipment of cattle for purposes other than immediate slaughter from the two northern tors: 
of counties in the State of Arkansus Into the noninfected ren: Provided, That paid cattle hare 
remained in the aboye-deseribed counties since January 1 of this year and have been inspected by 
officers of the Burean of Animal Industry of thix Department and found to be free of aplenetic, oF 
‘Texas, fever, and not to have been exposed to the contagion thereof; that proper facilities have been 
afforded for making such inspection; and that after Inspection the cattle shall be shipped without 
delay and withont exposure to the infection of uplenetin, or Texas, fever, 

Provided further, That no cattle shall be allowed shipment under this order antes by 
‘a written permit iswed by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, nor shall such eattle be 
taken Into any State or Territory contrary to the local regulations; and xaid permiadon will be granted 
only for cattle which are to remain witbin the State to which destined for three monthsafter arrival. 

‘This order to remain in force until April 1, 1903. 

Janes Wrisow, Secretary. 


(Axexpoexr NO, 11 To B, A. 1, ORDER No, 101.) 


Regulations Concerning Cattle Transportation—Permitting Movement of 
Cattle from Part of Ponca Indian Reservation. 


U. 8. DeranrMxxr oy Aontevurunr, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1903, 

Tew ordered, That spotion § of B, A. I. Order No, 101, dated December 26,1902, be amended #0 
ato the shipment of cattle for other purposes than immediate slaughter to points in the 
‘noninfected area from that portion of the Ponca Indian Reservation, Oklahoma, enst of the right of 
‘way of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway and bounded on the east and north by the 
Arkonms River and the alt Fork of the Arkansus River: Provided, That wid cattle have been kept 
Sm the above-described area since January 1, 1903, and have been inspected by an officer of the Burena 
‘of Animal Industry of this Department and found free of splenetic, or Texas, fever and not to have 
been op dpetees to the contagion thereof, 

vd further, That no cattle shall be allowed shipment from this ares unless uccompanio’ 
bay ‘written permit Ieued by an officer of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and all such cattle shall 
be subject to the Inws and regulations of the State to which destined. ‘The cara in which such cattle, 
‘are shipped must be free from Infection and satisfactory to the officer supervising the shipment, 


oe ores J aie Riga Jaxer Wits , Beeretary. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS, 1903. 
_peoride moans for the euppresion 
omentic 





Secretary of Agriculture to appre. 
contagious and infectious diseases of live stock and for other purposes,” notice 4s bereby given that 
a coniagions and tnfcetious disease, known ox foot-and-mouth disease, exists among animals in tho 
State of New Hampshire, and that the cattle, ahecp, and other ruminants, and swine in anid State 
hare beon exposed to the contagion of mid disease: Therefore, 

‘Te is hereby ordered, That to prevent tho spread of said disease from the State of New Hatnpshire 
{nto other States or foreign countries, and to ald in its eradication, no cattle, sheep, ar other rum{- 
nants, of swine shall te moved or be permitted to mere {rom or actos mid State: Prorided, That 
said uniioals may be shipped from points outside of the States quarantined on account of thik Giseaso 
across New Hampshire for the purpose of immediate slaughter, when they are shipped in cars sealed. 
by inspector of the Department of Agricaltare and are not unloaded while within said State; and 
that the seals on the cans carrying «id animals shall not be broken except at their destination; and 
Skat tha:riovernont of tho animals shall be so arranged that the Une of thelr confinement in the oan 
shail mot exceed the limit fixed by law, 

‘farther ordered, That all ears which have carried animale into o€ within the lnalts of sald 8tato 


Mme and 7 ounce af 30) pur cent carbolic arid to cach gallon of water oF of the same quantity of lime 
with 7 ounces of chloride of lime to each gnilon of wuter. Af the work Ss uperrised by am inspector 
of Uris Department, insicad of using the foregoing mixtures, the disinfection may be done with « jet 
‘olsteam undor a prowure of not les than 50 pounds to the square inck. ‘The litter and seanune taken, 
from cars that have ourried animals within tho Itmits of auld States stall be disinfected by mixing 
‘them with lime or saturating them with a 5 per cent solution of 100 per cent carballe acid. 
“is further orderert, That the hides, skins, balr, wool, borne, orhoodeof rumfnantyor swine shal! not 

be allowed to be taken out of said State, 

Any penn, company, or corporation violating this onder will be proceeded aguinst ax proyiled by 
nck of Compre. 

i Jasns Wiis0n, Secretary. 





(2. AOL Orem So, 104) 


‘Special order providing for the importation of Canadian animals for exhibi- 
tion at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition st St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S. Derantaest or AoRICeLTERE, 
OPFICE OF THE BECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1008, 
open dcenert ‘That Canadian onimals, including horves, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine may 
‘de tmported into the United States for exhibition at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition provided 
"they are accompanied by n certificate of « Canadian oficial veterinarian stating that such animals 
“aro free from any contagious or infectious diseases and have not been exposed to the contagion of 
such discuss affecting each purticuler species for n period of three mouths preceding the date of 
shipment. AT soch animals mun be lowed at point of shipment in Onnada inte clean end disinfected 
cars for transportation to the United States, and a certificate from tho railroad agent must accompany 
‘cary, showing Uhat they were duly cleaned and Aixinfected fn the manner prescribed in the 
‘ef this Department, Such animalx must be entered at one of tho designated animal 
e stations (principal stations: St. Albans, Vt, Buffalo, N. ¥., Detroit, Mich.,.and Port Huron, 
“-Mich.),and om their arrival the inepector of the Bureau of Animal Industry nt said station will 





















_ mbed Go have proper food, water, rpace, and opportunity to rest, and must not be unloaded in any 
public wlock yards of other point until they rcach the exposition groundsat St, Louis. 
aise ore contemplating the fmportation of neat cattle from Canada aust make application to 


‘official Yeterinatian, stating that no contagious discase affecting cattle, excepting tuber- 
‘aotinomyoorls, has existed in the district in which such cattly have book keys tot Uae ys 

and that the cattle have been examined by him and are (ree trom ponwagious Ameren. 

at 
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offering them for transportation or transporting them, o introducing them into rolte shen aeee 
or upon public highways or lines of interstate traffic, AJ) persons having charge of animaleso affected. 

or exposed are required to keep them confined, and they shall not permit other animals to come in 
contact with them. No person controlling premises or vehicles where diseased of exposed animals 
Bus shall allow them to be oeeupfed by healthy animals until the danger of infection ts 


‘2. Whenever there exists a contagious or infections disease among antinals ia any State or Terrt- 


tory or the District of Columbia, said State or Territory or District sball be considered an infected _ 


Jocality; and all aniinals susceptible to said disease in sald State or Territory or District shall be con- 
sidered as having been exposed to the contagion of mld disease and dangerous to other animals and 
shall not be removed or allowed to move from said looulity, except us may be provided by orders 
darned by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

8 The movement of susceptible animals into or through any Infected locality shall be governed by 
‘theso regulations and such additional orders as may be issued from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the control of different diseases. 

4. Cura, boats, or other vehicles used for the transportation of susceptible animals into, within, or 
from raid Infected locality shall be cleaned and didnfected in the manner preseribed by orders of 

the Secretary of Agriculture. 

5. Public stock yards, feeding stations, their approaches, chutes, alleys, and peny, when contam- 
Anated by the presence of animals affected with or exposed to the contagion of a contagious or infec 
‘tous disease, shall be cleaned and disinfected and arranged as may be required by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, For failure to comply with mutd requirements, said places will be quarantined and all 
movement of live stock therefrom will be prohibited, tn order to protect the animal industry of the 
country. 

6, The shipment or removal of hay, straw, forage, or ximilar material, or any ineats, hides, oF 
other animal products from un infected locality shall be prohibited when deemed necesary to pre- 
‘vent the dissemination of disease, and will be governed by the onlers that may be immed by the 
‘Secretary of Agriculture, and kuch articles and products shall be selzed, quarantined, or otherwise 
dixpored of, when necessary, to guard against the spread of contagion, 

7. When deemed necessary, shipments of live stock and of the articles and products named in the 

last preceding paragraph will be stopped in transit for the purpose of inspection, and when found 
affected with a contagious or infectious disense or linble to disseminate the contagion thereof they 
and the vehicle conveying them shall be disposed of as provided by these regulations and by such 
other orders as may be ieued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

‘8. Where « contagious or infectious discase exists In a foreign country, no animals susceptible to 
said disease, of the meats, hides, or other products of auch animals, or hay, straw, fornge, or similar 
material, originating in or passing through such country, shall be admitted Into the United States 
‘when said importation would endanger the live-stock industry of the United States. When importa 
‘ons of said animals or products are permitted they shall be governed by the orders that may be 
Amsued by the Secretary of Agriculture, and such products and articles shall be seized, quarantined, 
or otherwise disposed of when necessary to guant against the introduction or spread of contagion. 

9, Where the disease Is confined to a limited portion of a State or Territory that portion only may 
‘be quarantined, provided the State or Territorial officer have muthority to enforce said quarantine 
locally and to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture, and provided further that such 
restricted quarantine ts deemed sufficient for the control of the divease. 

10. Where the authorities of m State or Territory in which any of raid diseases exists signify a 
‘willingness to cooperate with and adopt the methods and regulations of the Department of Agricul 
ture for the extermination of the disease, or where the methods and regulations of the State or Ter- 
eee ee etsestig ot Agron itow he ad Ainsas Che Oui De ee Animal 
Industry to enforce quarantine measures and to take other necesury steps within the Stato or 
‘Tortitory to prevent the dissemination of the disease and for its control and erudication. 

‘LL. Where it becomes necessary to slaughter any animal affected with, or exposed to the contagion 
of, a contagious or Infectious disease in order to exterminate the discus, the value of the animal 
slaughtered or to be slaughtered shall be ascertained and compensation made therefor by agreement 
‘with the owner or by appraisement in the manner provided by the law of the State or Territory, 
wherein the animal is held. In the absence of such nw the appraisal and compensation #hall be as 
‘prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the disease for the eradication of which the animal is 
‘condemned to be slaughtered. Where the owner refunes to accept the compensation so determined 
‘he may bring sult against the United States in the manner provided by law. 

12, Violation of these rogulations or other orders of the Secrotary of Agriculture relating to conta- 
sglous and infectious disenses of animals is punishable by a fine of not low than one-hundred dollars 
‘nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not more than one year, or by both such 
“fine and tinprisonment. 

‘TS The regulations dated April 15, 1887, are hereby revoked. 





Jans Wiis0n, Secretary. 
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‘thenee southerly along the eastern boundary line of Virginia to the northeast corner of Vir~ 
fas, ‘where it joins the southeaster: corner of Maryland at the Atlantic Ocean. 


‘Said adoption will apply only te that portion of said line specided, and may erase at any time (he 
Seoretary may deem 4t best for the interests involved, and in no instanoe shall sald modification exist 
longer than the period specified in siid special order; and at the expiration of sich time said quar- 

| gating Hae shall revert without farther order to the Hne fet above deroribed, 

‘Whenever uny State or Territory shall establish a quarantine Ling, for above purposes, differently 

above-described. 


‘the mune complotely and strictly, and shall desize a modifeation of the Federal quarantine line to 
agree with such State or Territorial line, the proper authorities of such State or Territory shail for- 
| ‘wand to the Secretary of Agriculture a true map of description of such line and a copy of tie laws for 
and certified. 





transported from sald area south, or below, said Feder! quarantive Line 
tore described to any portion of the United States above—north, enst, or west of—the above-described 
Mee, except as hereinafter provided, 

4. Cattio from said aron may be transported by rail or boat for tmmediate slaughter, and when 50 
transported the following regulations must be observed: 

(a) When any cattle in course of tranapartation from mid arca are unloaded abore—north, east, or 
west of—this line to be fod or watered, or for other purposes, sald eattle shall be placed in pens or 
‘yards set apart for infected cattle, and no other cattle shall be admitted thereto, 

(®) On unloading mid cattle at their points of destination, chutes, alleyways, and pens, sufficiently 
Seolated, shail be set apart to receive them, and no other cattle shat! be admitted to said chutes, pens, 
and, and the rogulations relating to the movement of cattle from sald area, prescribed by 
the cattle suitary officers of the Stato where unloaded, hall be carefully obwrved. The cam or 
boats that hnye carried sald stock shall be cleansed and disinfected as soon as possible after unload: 
Ing and before they are again used to transport, store, or shelter animals or merchandise. 

{eo} Where Southern cattle and cattle originating outside of the quarantined district are yarded in 
ndjacent pens, there shall be left u space between them not les than ten feet wide, and there shall 
‘be on each side of this space, which shall not be used for cxtile, a tight board fence not lew thas five 
feet high. 

(d) All cars carrying eatile from said area shall bear on both sides printed placards, the lotters of 
which shall be plain and not Jes than 1) inches in height, to be aiflxed by the railroad company 

‘the same, stating that said cars contain southern cattle; and ench of the waybills, conduct- 
or's manifests, and bills of lating of said shipments by cars oF boats shall have a note plainly written 

‘or stasnpod upon fis face with « similar statement, The placards shall state the same of the place 
Soy eotg laces relly pace ot ead reed got betel al oy aid 

Imust correspond with the date of the waybill and other papers, Whenever any cattle have 












‘eter point these cattle are unloaded they must be placed in sepamte pens, to which no other cattle 
shail be admitted. ¥ 


{@) No leat having on board cattle from wld district shall recelve ou board cattle from outside of 
‘mid district, Cattle from said district shall not be reoelved on. board when destined to points outside 
of said district where proper facilities have not been provided for transferring the sald cattle from 
the landing to the stock yards and m@aughterhouscs without passing over public highwnys, uriless per- 
miedon for mich passing és first obtained from the Jocal authorities, 

(P) The ears and boats used to transport such animals, the chutes, alleyways, and pens used during: 
transportation aud at points of destination shall be dixigfectod fn the following manner: 

Remove ail Jitter and manure. This litter and manure may be disinfected by mixing it with ime 
itwith a5 per cent solution of 100 per eent earbolic acid: or, ff not disinfected, It may 
\Mored where no cattle can como in contact with ft during the period {rom February 1 to Novem 


| - Wash the cars and the feeding and watering troughs with water until elexn. 








disinfect the cars with n jet of steam under m preeure of not 
) pounds to the square inch. 
na (pe whicneecariod cai within the quarantined district shall be cleaned and disinfected: 
being tnken out of said district, except when loaded with cattle in cour of transportation in 
these regulations. 
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(Axexpoest No. 2 To B.A.T. OnDER No. 107.) 
Special Order Modifying Quarantine Line for the State of Texas. (1903.) 


U. & Duranranyr ov AoRicoLteRe, 
OFPICK OF THLE SbCKETANY, 
Washington, D.C, Mareh 14, 1908. 
Tnaccordancé with the regulations to prevent the sprenil of splenetie fever of cattle, the State of 
Rote ‘ns agreed to extablish and to cooperate In the enforcement of x quarantine Une located we 


pears trae ts a thts 
southeust 


mer of the 
Conny’ tothe cr “ahenes following aie boundary I 
Ment copner of Crockett Count shee tet Sing tag nocioies bovodery ee 
Jeicher counties fo tiesouticastern comnerof Inn Gouniyy thence north 


eastern boul 

ary of Irion County to the northeast corner of sald count! ; thee mtn du gor the 

boundary Ye feeen porn ae thence west with U 19 Bone jaro coke a to 
‘southwest corner of yee tape pone along the western of tJ 

Ee ee 

thence east alon, gine southern boundarles of Fisher and Janes to the corner 

donne Soantyy thence north along the eastern boundary of Jones Cpe to the northeast corner 
ie ne on dey eee Haskell County to the sout tinslopecunties 

oe i 


vnanoe 
om the ort ‘met ot Hayle pene imig: thenes ‘cant along he sehr eee o 


And whereas said quamntine line, ns above set forth, 1s satisfactory to this Department, and Togis- 
Jation has been enacted by the State of Texas to enforco sn{d quarantine Iine, therefore the above 
quarantine ne is adopted for the State of Texas by thls Department for the period beginning with 
the date of this order nid enditig December 31, 1908, In Hen of the qnaruntine line described in the 
order of March 13, 1908, for said aren, unless otherwise ordered. 
Ités further ordered, That during the continuance of the above ne no cattle originating in the 
quarmntined area as deseribed in B. A. I. Order No. 107, as modified, shall be moved or allowed to 
snore into the counties of Baylor and Throckmorton, and that portion of the county of Peoos lying: 
north and west of the line desoribed as follows: Beginning at the west Hine of Pecos County, at the: 
point where the rondbed of the G. H. & 8. A. Railrond crosses said Ine: thence in an easterly direc~ 
‘tion with the center of mid roadbed to a paint on rection No. 6, block A2, G. H, 48 A, Mailrond 
Company; thence north with the posture fence running in a northerly direction through the eastern 
part of sections Nos. 18.and 12 of said block A2,and across section No.1,G.C..8, F. Railroad Company; 
thence continuing north with maid pasture fence through the eastern part of sections Nos, 16,17, 46,47, 
76, 77, 108, 107, 186, 137, 142, 143, und 19, Block D, M. K.&. . Railroad Company; thence continuing: 
{na northerly direction to a point on the north line of section No. 6, block 160, G. C. 4 8. ¥. Railroad 
| Company, mme being corner of pasture fence; thence east with the north line of sections Nos, 6 % 

10, 11, 12, 15, 16, block 100, G. C. & 8. 1", Railroad Company, to the northeast corner of mid section 
| No. 16, sume being corner of pasture fence; thence In a northerly direction with the east boundary 
| Hoof sections Nos, 22, 21, 20, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 90, 31, 82, block 1, C. C. 8. D, & R, G. N. G. Rall- 

‘road Company, to the northeast corner of said section 22; thence west with the north boundary line 
‘of sections Nos. 22 and 23, same block, to the northwest corner of section No. 83, block 1, C. C. 8 D. 
RG. N,G, Railroad Company, corner of fence; thence north with the east boundary line of sec- 
thons Nos. 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, 36, 37, 48, 49, 60, 61, and 72, block 2, C. ©. 8. D, & Mt. G, N. G, Railroad Com- 
pany, to the northeast comer of sald section No. 72; thence fn an easterly direction with the pasture 
-fenep to the southeast corner of rection No. 9, patented to James E. Evans: thence north with the 
east line of said section No. 9 to the northwest corner of section No, 100, block Ag, 'T, C, Railroad 
‘Company; thence enst with north boundary tine of said sections Nos. 100 and 89, same block, to 
the northeast corner of suid section No, £9, block 4, T.C, Raflroad Company; thence north with 
the cast boundary Hne of sections Nos, 90, 91, #2, and 9 to the southeast corner of section No. H, 
‘Block A2, T. C. Railroad Company; thence northwest diagonally merous section No, 94 to the north- 
‘west corner of said section: thence continuing ina northwesterly direction, diagonally across sec 
tlonx Nos. 14, 15, and 24, fo the northeast corner of section No, 29, block C4, G, C. & 8. F. allroad 
Company; thence west with the north boundary line of said section No, 29 to the northwest corer 
‘of sald section; thence northwest diagonally across section No. 1, T- C. Railroad Company, section 
No, M7, block No, 19i, G. C. & 8, F, Railroad Company, to the northeast comer of sald section No. #6; 
emote northerly direction neros vection No. 94 tow point on itsnorth boundary Hine 600 yarns west 

{tx northesst corner; thence continuing north through sections Nos. 99, 90, 89, 86, 85, and 58, block 

he, ©. &8. F. Rallroad Company, to « polnton the north boundary ine of said section No. 88; 
thence northwesterly with the pasture fence, through section £9, to the northeast corner of section 
‘No. Sand the southeast corner of section No, 81, same block; thence continuing northwesterly Vo 


| H. Doe. 743, 58-2—87 


a 














| 
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men ones southwest corner of roi Gon y 
eee 


ty 
said N.C, &8t. L. allway withthe Tenneaeo River erat ete 
‘Une east’ ‘of Benton ans 
ipelone tae ontioers 


(OC Mayasnnd Layrence coun isto Comer of Lawrence Sense mass 


fot ern boundary of esc ty tou wtb Bae ve vet tery along ae 
Sas Biot cee é 
SS arn County ease nigu tho martera betty of 


x 
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of 


Cail ce adoanaies tine for the Bateot 9 Virginia, coat tu the order of March 14, 
1903 (Amendment No.7 to Ik. A. I. Order No, 107), beginning at the southwestern corner of Virginia 
(Lee County) and extending east along the southern boundary line of Virginia to the southeastern 
corner of Washington County, fs hereby suapended during the enforcement of the above ling for the 
State of Tennesse. 
‘And whereas mid quarantine line, as above set forth, is satisfactory to this Department, and logis. 
therefore the: 


‘March 1%, 1X6, for sald area, unlow otherwise ordered. 

Rie further ordered, That during the continuance of the above Iine cattle now tn the western and 
‘northern parts of Carroll County may be moved for purposes other than fmmodlate slaughter to States 
‘and Territories outside of the quarantined ares after being Inapected and found free of Infection by 
‘an inspector of thix Department and upon written permission by sueb officer. 

Saat Winsos, Steretary. 


(Asnotomest No. 5-10 B.A. 1, Onnxn No. 207.) 


Special Order Modifying Quarantine Line for the State of Georgia. (1903.) 


U.5. Derantuer oF Aontcunronn, 
Orrick oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C, March 14, 1908, 
‘Tn accordance with the regulations to prevent the sprosd of splenet{e Serer of cattle, the State of 
gece tas neneod to establish and to cooperate in the enforcement of w quarantine line located a 


of the western boundary Iie of Union Coonty with the boandary Tine 
te Sate of roren and North Carolina; ‘thence southerly along the western boundary of 
iheswof: thence northeasterly and easterly along the southers 
Sol Union snd frei counties tothe Wertern corer of Habun County dl race easteriy, 
and northeasterly along the western, southern. and eastern boundaries of Ratu 
sald eounty on the boundary between Georgia and North Carelina: 
Tie jee ate quarantine line for the Stato of North Carolina, deseribed in the ordor of Mare’ 
‘4, UG (Amendment No. 6 to B. A. T. Order No. 107), beginning nt the intersection of the northwest 
‘corner of Union County, Ga, with the State line, extending east along the southern boundary tine of 
‘orth Carolina to the northeast corner of Ratan County, is hereby suspended during the 
ment of the above line for the State of Georgia. 
whercas said quarantine Ine, as above set forth, Is sntisfactory to this Department, and legis- 


Tine t¢ adopted for the State of Georgia by this Departmont for the period beginning with 
‘the dato of this onfer and ending December 3t, 1903, In leu of the quarantine line deseribed In the 
theewlie ordered. 
order of March 15, 146, for mid area, tnles otherwise o1 E os 
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James River; thi Brin tend the ours of the to the Nor 
BE Srasce ria Stim hes oo ates ee oe ee at 


Princes Anne counties fo the Atlante Oosai 
And whervas mid quarantine line, as above s0t forth, Ix mtisfactory to thix Department, and legis 
tation bas been enacted by the State of Virginia to enforce ald quarantine line, therefore the above 
quarantine line is adopted for the State of Virginia by this Department for the period beginning with 
the dato of this order and ending December #1, 1903, In lieu of thy quarantine line described in the 
order of March 13, 1908, for maid aren, unless otherwine ontered, 
Tastes Witsos, Secretary, 





{Amexpwuxt No. § to B.A. 1. OnpR No. 107.) 
Feeding Stations in the Quarantined District for Uninfected Cattle. 


VU. 5. DErARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SRCRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1908. 
It is hereby ordered, That cattle originating outside (north, east, and west) of the quarantined dis 
trlot, ax defined Jn the order of March 18, 1909 (B. A. I. Order No. 107), and amendments thereto, and 
which are fo be transported by rail through the quarantined district, may be unloaded for rest, feed, 
and water into uninfected pens set apart for such cattle at Polk Stock Yards and Union Stock Yards, 
Port Worth, Texas; Baird, Texas; Southern Pacific Railway Stock Yards, Los Angeles, California; 
Bakersfield, California; and at Sallkbury, North Carolina: Provided, That the cattle are free from 
southern cattle ticks and have not been unloaded at any other place within the quarmotined 
district. They may, after unloading {nto sald pens, be reloaded into the sane cars from which 
unloaded, or Into other cleaned and ditinfected cars, and rexhipped ax uninfected cattle 
Janes Wiis, Scoretary. 





(Axexnaest No, 970 B.A. 1. OnDRR No, 107.) 


Special Order Permitting Movement of Cattle from Two Northern Tiers 
of Counties in Arkansas. 


‘U. 8. Derantaest or AamicuLtons, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C2, March 14, 1908, 
It is hereby ordered, That B. A. 1. Order No. 107, dated March 13, 1903, be amended so as to permit: 
the shipment of cattle for purposes other than Immediate slaughter from the two northern thera of 
‘counties in the State of Arkansas into the noninfected urea: Provided, That sald eattle have remained 
in the above-described counties since January 1 of this year and have been inspected by officers of 
the Burenu of Animal Industry of this Department and found to be free of splenetic, or Texas, fever 
nad not to have been exposed to the contagion thereof; that proper facilities haye been aftorded for 
making such inspection; and that after inspection the cattle shall be shipped without delay and 
‘without exposure to the infection of «plenetic, or Texas, fever: Provided further, That no cattle shall 
‘be allowed shipment under this order untew accompanied by a written permit imued by an Inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, nor shall such cattle be taken into any State or Territory contrary 
to the Jocal regulations, and said permission will be granted only for cattle which are to remain 
within the State to which destined for throe months after arr 
‘This order to remain In force until April 1, 1903. Jastes Wits0s, Secretary, 





(Aorexpaext No. 10 70 B.A. 1. ORDER No, 107) 


Special Order Permitting Movement of Cattle from Part of Ponen Indian 
Reservation, 


‘U. & DerantMenr OF AGKICOLTORE, 
Orrice oF TH SecKETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1908. 
‘It és hereby ordered, That section 3 of B. A. 1. Order No, 107, dated March 13, 1903, be amended 90 a9 
to permit the shipment of cattle for other purposes than ‘mediate slaughter to points in the non- 
Infected area from that portion of the Ponca Indian Reservation, Oklahoma, east of the right of way 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa ¥e Railway, and bounded on tho east and narth by the Arkansas 
River and the Balt Fork of the Arkansas River: Provided, That wold cattle have been kept tm ths 





a 





. 
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(AxioxnnT No. LI to B.A. 1. Onpgn No, 107.) 
Feeding Station in the Indian Territory for Uninfected Cattle. 


U.S. Divantaest oy AcmicunTomr, 
OPFIOE OF TIT SECRETARY, 

D. Cy, September 2, 1908, 
IL (« hereby ordered, That cattle originating outsde (north, enst, or west) of the quarantined dis: 
trict, na defined in the order of March 13, 1998 (. A. £. Order No. 107), and amendments thereto, and 
which are to be transported by rail through the quarantined district, may be utsloadod for rest, feed, 
and water into uninfected peas wt apart for such castle at the Sapulpa Stock Yards of the St. Louls & 
San Francisco Railroad, fapulpe, Ind. T.: Provided, That the cattle are free from southern cattle 
lickvand have not been unloaded at any place within the quarantined district, They may, after 
untoading into mid pens, be relonded into the same cars from whieh unloaded, or into other cleaned 

and disinfected cars, and reshippedt ax uninfected cattle. 
Tasers Wirsos, Seeretary. 


(AxeexpMxsT No, 14 To B.A. L Onpen No. 107.) 


Regulations to Prevent the Spread of Splenetic Fever of Cattle—Restric- 
tions Modified. 


‘U.S. Deranrtesr oF AgRICeTTURE, 
OFFICE OF THR SeCRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October £0, 1903, 

‘I fe hereby ordered, That section 3 of B. A. 1. Order No. 107, dated March 12, 1985, providing for the 
‘movement of cattle from the quarantined district described by mid onter and amendments thereto, 
‘be amended as follows: 

From November 1, 1906, to January 81, 1904, tnetusive, cattle from said district may be moved for 
purpoves other than iinmediate sluyehter to the noninfected area within the States of Virginia, North 
‘Caroling, Tennemes, Texas, and California, and to the States of Misourl and Kansas and the Terri 
tories of Artrona and New Mexico, nx may be provided for In the regulations of thes States and 


permission 
movement of cattle from the quarantined district to points outside of such district In the above-named 
States and Territories te prohibited, except ax provided for immediate slanghter. 

All cattle from the quarantined district destined to points outside of the States and Territories 
abore natned may be shipped without Inspection between November J, 1908, and January 31, 1904, 
inelusive, and without resérlotions other than may be enforced by focal rogulationy at point of 
destinat 

The rwbipment toany ee of the States of Virginia, North Carolina, Tenneswe, Texas, and Call- 
fornia and the Territory of Oklahoma, outside of the quarantined district, or to any part of the 
‘States of Misourt and Kanens and the Territories of New Mexteo and Arfzona, of any cattle which 
may have been moved under this order, exeept by permimion of the proper authoritics of the State 
of Territory to which destined, is hereby prohibited. 

And it t further ordered, That all stock pens which may have been reserved for the ure of cattle 
from the quarantined district, prior to November 1 next, ahall not be used for recelving or storing 
cattle from the quarantined district which have been tnxpected and paso, nor for cattle originating 
atelde of the quarantined district, except when such enttle are intended for immediate faughter, 

J. H. Bniomax, Acting Seerefary. 





(Asmxpwmxt No, 15 To B.A.T. Oxpen No. 107.) 


Regulations to Prevent the Spread of Splenetic Fevor of Cattle—Quarantino 
Line for the Territory of Oklahoma. 


~ we S.Darantaest oy AcmicvaTens, 
Orvice Ov THK SRCRETARY, 
Washington, D.C, December 29, 1908. 
Bie hereby ordered, That section 3 of B, A. T. Order No. 107, dated March 13, 1000, providing for the 
amorement of cattle from the quarantined district prescribed by mid order and anendments ereto, 
be amended aa follows: 
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tioned. 
‘11. Sheep shipped under a certificate are not guaranteed uninterrupted transit; for in the event of 

‘the development af scabies or exposure to It en route they shall be dipped before proceeding to thelr 
destination, and the cars or other vehicles, and the chotes, alleys, and pens that may have been 
occupied shall be cleaned and Aisinfected. 

12, Public stock yards shall bo considered as infooted and the shoop yarded therein ax having been 
exposed to the disense, and no sheep may be shipped ont without being dipped, with the exception 
noted fn mule 4. Where, however, a part af the stock yards is sot apart forthe reception of uninfected 
shipments of sheop and is kept free of disease, sheep may be shipped from such part without dipping. 
It by chance affected sheep nre introduced into such reserved part, they shall be fmmedintely 
removed therefrom and the chutes, alleys, and pens ‘used by them thoroughly oleaned and dixine 
fected, No sheep may be shipped for feeding or stocking from any stock yards where an inspector of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is stationed without a certificate of inspection oF of dipping given 
by him. 

13, Cars and other vehicles, yards, pens, sheds, chitea, eto. thit have contained ifected or exposed 
sheep shall be cleaned and distnfected tinmedintely after the sheep are removed therefrom. 

44, Cleaning aud disinfection shall be done by first removing all litter and manure and then satu~ 

mting the interior surfaces of the cars and the woodwork, flooring, and ground of the chutes, alleys, 
and pens with a 5 per cent solution of crude carbolic acid in water, with sufficient lime to show where 
thas been applied, 

14, Violation of this order is punishable by a fine of not fess than one hundred dollars nor more than 
‘one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 


16, B.A. I. Orders No, 5 and No. a ure hereby revoked. 
. JAMES WiLsON, Secretary. 





(B.A. L OxDER No, 109.) 


Regulations for the Inspection and Quarantine of Horses, Neat Cattle, 
Sheep, and other Ruminants, and Swine Imported into the United 


Btates. 
U.S. DErARneest OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE RECKETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1908. 
Tn pursuance with sections 7, 8, and 10 of the nct of Congress entitied "An act providing for the 
of meats for exportation, and prohibiting the importation of adulterated articles of food. Le 

drink, and authorizing the President to make proclamation in certain cases, and for other 
approved August 90, 1890, and of the act of Congres appraved Febraary 2, 1903, entitled "An act to. 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to more effectually suppres and prevent the spread of contagious 
and infectious diseases of live stock, and for other purposes,” the following regulations are hereby: 
préacribed for the inspection and quarantine of horses, neat cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and 
fwine Imported Into the United States on and after May 1, 1903: 

1. With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury the following-named ports, subports, and 
customs statlons are hereby designated as quarantine stations, and all horses, cattle, sheep, and other 
ruminants, and swine imported into the United States and which are subject to quarantine and 

must be entered throngh said stations, viz: 

‘On the Atlantic seaboard: Boston, Masi; New York, N. ¥., and Balthmore, Md, On the Pacific 
seaboard: San Francisco, San Diego, Cal,, and Port Townssnd, Wash, Along the boundary Hne 
Detwoen the United States and Mexico: Nogales, Ariz.; El Paro, Eagle Pass, Laredo, and Brownsytile, 
‘Tex. Along the border or boundary lino between the Ualted States and Canada: Vaneeboro, Houlton, 
‘Yan Buren, and Fort Fairtield, Mte.; Beecher Falls, Ishand Pond, Newport, Richford, and St. Albans, 
‘Vt; Rowse Point, Hogansburg, Massena, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Clayton, Charlotte, Nigam 
‘Falls, and Buffalo, 8, ¥,; Detroit, Port Huron, and Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., and Pembina, N. Dak. 

‘The following-named stations are designated for the entry of animals which wre kubject to Inxpeo~ 
tion only, vie: Eastport and Calais, Me.; Derby Line, North Troy, Alburg, and Swanton, Vt; Mooers 
Junotion, Chateangay, Fort Covington, Malone, Waddington, Morristown, Lisbon, and Alexandria 
are NN. ¥.j Blaine, Sumas, and Seattle, Wash. 

2 The word “antwals,” when used In these regulations, refers to and Includes all or any of the 
¢ Horses, asees, and mules; neat cattle, sheep, and other rasinants, and swine, 

Under the word **horves"” will be included asses and mules, and under the word “sheep” wil) be 
{included all ruminants except cattle. The wordy " contagious diseases," when used in these regula- 
‘tons, includes and mpplies to all or any of the following disoases: Glandersand farcy, maladie du colt, 
‘distemper, or strangles, anthrax, contagious pleuro-pneumonta, Texas (or mplenotic) fewer, wiverene 
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notexcooiling two weeks, whether for pleusure, driving, or teaming, are not required to be inapected: 
‘Mores will be adunitted ia bond at any port of the United States without Inspection for export from 
any port of the United States; they shall, however, be subject to Inspection when exported from. 
ports at which this Department has inspectors stationed. 

(0) Cattle for breeding purposes, milk production, grazing, or feeding must be inspected, nid must 
be accompanied by a certificate signed by a Canadian official veterinarian stating that no contagious 
Aisease affecting cattle, except tubsrculosis and actinomycosls, has existed in the district In whfeh 
the animals have been kept for six months proceding the date of Importation. The owner must 
Present an affidavit that said cortifleate refers to the cattle in question, 

{c) A certificate for cattle over 6 months old for breeding purposes nud for mich cows must also 
show that they have beon submitted to the tuberculin test by a Canadian ofelal veterinarian oF an 
Inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and found free from tuberculosds, giving the date and. 

place of testing, with the chart of reaction, and a desoription of the eattle, with age and markings. 

(@) All cattle imported for breeding, milk production, grazing, or feeding, when not accompanied 
by the required affidavits and certificates, must be dulained in quarantine for one weok, at the 
expense of the owner or importer, under the smpervision of the inspector in charge. During this 
dolention a rigid inspection will be made, and cattle over 6 months old for breeding and malik pro- 
duction will be tested with tuberculin, Animals found free from disease at the end of that period 
will be retensed, 

{e) Cattle for slaughter shall be Inspected. 

() Thow formning part of aettlery’ offects or belonging to Indian tribes will be admitted through 
any port without Inspection or certification. 

{g) Any animals may be required to be inspected at the port of entry, and any euttle showing 
symptoms of tuberculosis may be subjected to the tuberculin text, upon instructions from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

(A) Cattle In bond for export will be admitted without {nspection at any of the ports named in 
section 1 i transit to, and for export from, Portland, Me,; Boston, Mus; New York, N. ¥.; Phila 
Aeiphia, Pa.; Balthnoro, Md.; Newport News and Norfolk, Va. 

(H) All ahcep imported into the United States for breeding, grazing, ot feeding must be 
and must be nccompanted by a certificate signed by a Canadian official vetorinarian, stating that 10 
contagious disense affecting sheep bus existed in the district in which the animals bave been kept 
for six months preceding the date of importation, The owner or importer must present an alidavit 
that sald certificate refers to the shoop in question, 

UY) Sheep for breeding purposes, grazing, or feeding, when not accompanied by the required) 
affidavits and certificates, must be detained in quarantine for one week at the expense of the owner 
‘or importer, under tho supervision of tho inspector in charge. During thik detention a rigid Inspoor 
tion will be made. Sheep found frce from discase wt the end of this period will be released. 

(2) Sborp for grazing or feeding, if accompanied by the required affidavits and certificates, need 
not be unlonded for 3 

(@) Sheep for immediate slaughter, and those belonging to Indian tribes or forming part of settlers’ 
‘Mlocts, will be admitted through any port without inspection or certifiention. 

(im) Shoep in bond for export will be admitted without Inspection at any of the ports mentioned In 
section I in transit to, and for export from, Portland, Me.; Boston, Mase; New York, N. ¥.; Phila- 
dolphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md_; Newport News and Norfolk, Va.. 

(nm) All swine shalt be subjected to tnapection, except those belonging to Indian tribes or forming 
part of netilers’ effects, which will be admitted at any port without inspection. wine imported for 
beveling purposes, grazing, or feeding shall be accompanied by an official veterinary certisicats, ns 
Amdirased for cattle and horses, The owner or tnporter munt present an affidavit that rad certifiente: 
refers to theswine in question. Swine not accompanied by uifidavits and certifientes wilt be subject 
to the sare quarantine as provided for sheep. 

{@) Tho railroad cars umd in the transportation of animals specified by these regulations rust bo 
‘thoroughly cleaned and disinfected before taid animals aro placed therein, All lister from previous 
shipments mast be removed, and the car whitewashed with lime ant carbolic weld, 2 pound of 10) 
Der cent stmw-colored commercial carbollc acid 106 gallons of Ime wash. Unless this regulation ¢ 
complied with, Canedian animals will not be atlowed entry into the United States, and animals 
from the United States will not be admitted into Canada. Shippers should see that ears are properly 
cleaned and disinfected befory animals are Jonded_ 


AMPORTATIONS FROM MEXICO INFO THK EXITED STATES. 


7. (a) Horees for breeling, reeing, show, and sate purposes, for grazing, or for work mast bo 
Atispected wt the port of entry. Those belonging to Indian tribes nnd settlers, and those used in con 
nection with steck rulsing (cow ponies) or mining, and those for temporary stay at points along the 
frontier, not exceeding two weeks, whether for pleasure, driving, or teaming are not required to bo 
Anepectod. Horses will be admitted in bond at any port of the United States without Inspection for 
‘export from any port of the United States. They shall, however, be subjected to fuspection when 

from portant which this Departinent tas inspectors stationed, 

(0) All cattle imported into the United States from Mexico are subject to inspection. Carte tor 


J 
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try, who will direct whether or not sald animals quarantined shall be appraised and slaughtered, as 
by section 8 of the act approved August 80, 1590. 
‘11, In case of Imported animals proving to be infeoted or to haye been exposed to infection, such 


have beemexposed. 
of thelr emanations shall be subjected, under the direction of the inapector of the Burau of Antmal 
Industry, to disinfection in such manner a may be considered by wild inspector necewary before It 
can be landed, In all cases the parts of the vessel that haye been by imported 
‘shall be cleaned and disinfgefed with Hmewash under the #upervision of the Inapector of the port. 

12, No litter, fodder, of other allment, nor any ropes, straps, chning, girths, blankets, poles, buckets, 
of other things used for or about the animals, and no manure, shall be Janded from any veamel 

‘under such regulations as the inspector shall provide, 

14, On moving animals from the ocean steamer to the quarantine grounds they shall not beuncces 
sarily passed over any highways, but must be placed on cars atthe whurves or removed to the carson 
a boat whieh {s not used for conveying other animals. If auch boat has carried animals within throe 
‘smonthe st must be first cleaned and then disinfected under the supervirion of the inspector, and after 
the conveyance of the imported animals the boat must be disinfected in the same manner before st 
may be again used for the conveyance of animals. When passage upon or across the public highway 
4s unavoldatilo in the transportation of antmals from the pluce of landing to the quarantine; 
it must be under muctr careful mperrision and restrictions ns the Inspector may inspeeinl eases Gireet. 

1M. The platforms und ehutes used for loading and unloading imported animals shall be reserved 
for mach cattlo, or shall be cleansed and disinfected as above before being used for such imported 
cnttie. 


15. The ratlway cars used in the transportation of animals to the quarritine grounds shall be elther 
cars reserved for thix exclusive use or box cars not otherwise employed In the transportation of 
‘animals or their frevh products, and after exch Journey with animals to the quarantine grobnds they. 
shall be disinfected by thorough cleansing and disinfection under the direction of the inspector. 

16, While animals are arriving at the quarantine stations or leaving them, all quarantined stock in 
the actin ere taped ‘the alleyways through whioh they rast pass shall be rigidly confined to their 

Animals arriving by the samo ship may be quarantined together in one yard and shed, but 
foes corny cn Aifferent ships shall in all eases be placed In separate yards. 

17. The gatesof tho quarantine stations and of all yards of maid vtationsnhall bo kept locked, except 
when animals are entering or leaving quarantine, 

44, The attendants on animals in particular yards are forbidden to enter other yardsand build- 
ings, unless such are occupied by stock of the same shipment with those under their special care. 
No dogs, cats, of other antmals, except those necesarily prevent, shall be allowed in the quarantine 


grounds, 

19, The allotment of yards shall be under the direction of the inspector in chazye, who shall keep 
& rogister of animals entered, with description, name of owner, name of yemel in which imparted, 
date of arrival and release, and other Important particulars. 

20. The Inspector ahnll se that water is regularly furnished to thoxtock. Speclal places for deposlt- 
ing manure from yards and stables shall be provided, and no manure shall be removed from the 
quarantine station until he release of the animals from which produced, 

21, Milk from quarsntined animals hall not be weed by any persons other than those in charge of 
such animals nor fod to any other animals than those within the same lot until ten dayw aftor the 
dato of quarantine, 

@. Food and attendants must be provided by the owners of the stock quarantined, and anid owner 
‘or his agent shall give satisfactory assurance to the inspector at the time of admission to quarantine 
that mich provision will be made, ‘The employees of such owners shall keep the sheds and yards 
elean to the satisfaction of the inspector and be wubject to the rulev of the station, If for any cause: 
‘the owners of the quarantined stock refuse or neglect to supply food and attendants, the inspector 
‘will furnish the mame, The food and care so furniihed shall be at the expense of the owners of the 
stock, and the changes therefor will be a Men on tho animals, After the expiration of ono-third of 
‘the quarantine period, if payment has not been made, the owners of the ankinals will be notified by 
‘the Inspector that Jf suid charges be not immediately paid or satisfactory arrangements made for the 
‘payment, the inspector will sell the stock at public auction at the expiration of the period of quar- 
‘ntine, to pay the expense of food and care during that period, Notice of the sale will be pablished. 
‘once & week for two weeks in a newspaper published fn the county where the station fs located: the 
ding of mile will be nt the expiration of the quarantine period and at auch place as may be dexig- 
nated by the inspector, From the proceeds of the mule an amount equal to the changes for food and 
‘care of the animals und the expenses of the silo will be covered {nto the United States Treasury, and 
the remainder, if any, will beheld for the owners; but if not called for at the end of slx months from 


"the date of sale, thix balance will be deposited in the United States Treasury. 


Bs, Smoking ix striotly forbidden within any quarantine inelosure. 

_ 2A. No visitor shall be ndmitted to the quarantine etation without special written permission from 
Inspector. Butchers, cattle dealers, and their employces are especially exeluded, 

@, No public male ehall bo allowed within the quarantine grounds. 





‘2%, The inspector shall, in his daily rounds, so far ax pomible, take the temperature of excl anism, 





4 
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‘when the condition of the weather prevents its proper accomplishinent, such cars may be allowed to 
0 out without disinfection {f they are sealed at the time of unloading by an inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and said seal ix not broken wntll after arrival in uninfected 

5G. The cleaning and disinfection shall be done in the following manner: First olewn the ear thor. 
‘oughly; then the entire interior surface of the car is to be thoroughly washed with a mixture of 1} 
pounds of Hime and 7 ounces of 100 per cent carbolic acid to each gallon of water or of the same 
quantity of ime with 7 ounces of chloride of Hime to each gallon of water. If the work is supervised: 
‘by an tnspector of this Department, instead of using the foregoing mixtures the disinfection may be 
done with # jet of steam under a pressure of not lest Chan 60 pounds to the aquare inch. The Mtter 
and inenure taken from cars that have carried animals within the Hmits of aid State shall be isin, 
fected by mixing it with Ime or satumting i¢ with a 5 per cent solution of 100 per cent carbolic acid. 

& The hides, skins, hatr, wool, horna, or hoofs of ruminants or swine shall not be removed from 
mid State, except in casee where the Chief of the Buread of Animal Industry determines that {t may 
be done with mfety and in accordance with his directlons, 

7. Violation of this order fs by afine of not lew than $100 nor more than $1,000, or by 
ico perme reteaaeaie hen bar) ‘by both fine and imprisonment, 

‘& This orfer supersedes the provistons of B, A. 1. Order No. 9 and amendments thereto, in so far 
‘asthe movement of animals and animal products from or actos Massachusetts ia concerned, 

J. BRIGHAM, Acting Seeretary. 








(B, A. 1. Oxnme No. 131.) 


Regulations to Prevent the Spread of Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. 
‘VU. 3. DaPARTAENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Orrick oF THR Bkckerany, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 20, 1308. 
Te managers and agents of railroads and transportation companice of the United States, stackmen, and 
others: 


In furtherance of the regulations for the suppression and extirpation of contagious and infectious 
‘Aixcases among domestic anizaals in the United States, dated March 10, 1903 (B. A. T. Order No. 106), 
notice fs hereby given that the infections discases known as cholera and «wine plague exist among, 
wine in the United Btates, and in order to prevent the dissemination of suid diseases the following 
regulations concerning the transportation of awine must be observed: 

1, Swine that are not affected with either of said diseases and that have not been In contact with 
Animals so diseased, and have not been in cars, pens, or other premises where they may have been 
expored to tho contagion of the disease, may be shipped without restriction other than may be 
Imposed by the authorities of the State or Territory to which destined. 

2. No awine so affected or exposed shall be offered for transportation or transported! out of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, ot from or into public stock yanis, exeept as herein pro- 
‘vided, Its required of all persons Intending to ship swine (o amertain that the animale sre not 
affected with and have not been exposed to the contagion of either of mid discases before offering 
‘them for shipment, 

& Public stock yards hall be considered ns infected, and no swiue hall be xhipped therefrom foe 
feeding orstocking purposes. No affected swine shall be allowed to beshipped out of the stock yurds, 

slaughtered subject to 


thedisease. Swine that are not affected and havo been merely exposed by being In the yar may be 
shipped for immediate slaughter. Where, however, a partof the yards ts sot apart for the reception 
of uninfected shipments of swine and is kept free of infection, swine may be shipped from such 
Prt without restriction. Should mich part be contaminated by the Jatroduction of affected antznals 
‘said animals shall be immediately removed therefrom, and the chutes, alleys, and pens ured by them 
thoronghly cleaned and disinfected. 

4, Carsand other vehicles that have contained affected or exposed xwine shall be cleaned and dis- 
{infected ns scon ux poesible after untoating. Cars shall not be removed before the Inxpector has hid 
time to aseertatn the condition of the animals and to give notice that the cars must be cleaned and 
disinfected. 

6, Cleaning and disinfcetion hail. be done by first removing all litter and manure and (hen ste- 

the Interior surfaces of the cars and the woodwork, Hooring. and ground of the chutes, alleys, 
and pens with «6 por cent solution of crude carbolic acid in water, with sufficient Ilme to show where 
it has been applied. 

6, Violation of this oer is punishable by a fine of not fess than one hundred doltars nor more than 
one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both fineand imprisonment. 

Taxes WHLs0H, Secretary. 
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feral dit cal pay ipisucae cope renal onsepedy psi dE any oa 
seta, nnd in order to prevent the dimemination of suid disuse and to aid Ln tte 

Simtel mle atte ant fe: the sbevesdescibe! acten ir comer stall teecroessafertay 
following 

1. Cattle that are affeoted with eld disease or that hare been expored to tts contagion shall not 
be moved or be allowed to moye from one State or Territory into another, except ns hereinafter 
provided, 

2 Cattle affected with mcablos or expoved to the contagion thereof may be shipped for immediate 
slaughter when transported in care bearing a placard on each side with the words ““Seabby cattle” 
in plainly visible letters, said placard to be affixed by the rallroad company, or they may be trane 
ported by bout when healthy cattle are not carried on the same trip, Sald eattle when unloaded en 
route oF at destination shall not be brought into contact with healthy cattle. At whatever point 
soch cattle are unloaded they shall be yarded in pens reserved for the excinedve use of such cattle 
‘and entirely feparated from other cattle pens, or else the pens shall be immediately cleaned and die 
infected after the cattle are removed therefrom. ‘The ears or bout spaces occupied by such cattle 
shall be cleaned and disinfected us soon as possible after the cattle are unloaded aud before being 
again ued for cattle, 

3. When any cattle nffected with or exposed to scabies are found in any stock yards they shall be 
Kept separnte from healthy eattle, and shall not be permitted to leave the yards except for slaughter 
tunlexs they aro first dipped In accordance with thea regulations, 

4. Cattle in the above-described section of country that are not affected with ronbles and haye not 
been exposed to its contagion may be moved without restriction, except ax may be provided by other 
regulations of this Departinent or such aa may be lawfully fapaved by the authorities of the State or 
Territory to which destined, Cattle affected with mables or exposed to ite contagion may not be 
shipped or trailed out of any State or Territory or stock yards for grazing of stocking until they have 
boen dipped in some preparation approved by this Department. Until otherwing diroctod the lime- 
and-sulphur dip, made in the proportion of 21 pounds of flowers of walphurand 16% pounds of unslaked 
Hime to 100 gallons of water and properly prepared, shall be used for dipping cattle. Afected cattle 
shall be givon two dippings, with an interval of 10 to 12 dayx between; exposed cattle shall receive 
one dipping. 

6, Inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry will, upon request, give certificates for cattle found 
tepon Inspection to be frve from the disease and not to have been exposed to contagion, and for cattle 
thst have been satisfactorily dipped under their supervision, 

6, Cleaning and disinfection shall be done by first removing all Iitter and manure and then saturat- 
tng the interior sarfaoes of the cars and the woodwork, flooring, and ground of the ohntes, alleys, 
and pens'with a 6 per cent solution of crude carbolic acid in water, with suitietent lime to show where 
ft hax been applied, 

7. Violation of this order fs punishable by a fine of not lew than one hundred dollars nor more than 
one thousand dollars, of by {imprisonment not exccoding one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

‘Tass Wiis, Secretary. 





(B. A. 1 Onpxn No. 115.) 


Modification of Quarantine upon Ruminants and Swine in the States of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


U.S Derantxexy or Aokicuntene, 

OPrick oY TIE SECHATARY, 
Washington, D.C, June 27, 1908, 

Tt ie hereby ordes sd, ‘That cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and swine may bo shipped from States 
‘ot in quarantine across the States of Masuchusetts and New Hampshire for slaughter or other pur- 
frmer, without walling the cars, subject to the regulations of the State ta which they are being trans 
ported: Provide’, That raid animals shall not be unloaded while in cours of t 
either of maid States and shall not be confined in cars beyond the imit of time allowed by law. 

2. ts further ordered, That cattle, shoep, and other ruminants, and swine may be removed or shipped 
from either of mid States mbject to the rygulations of the State to which destined, nfter having been 
{nspeeted by an inspector of the Buryau of Animal Industry, and upon written permit isued by him, 
Mating that the animals are not affected with and have not been exposed to the contagion of foot 
and-month disease, The hides, skins, hair, wool, horns, or hoofs of ruminants and swine may be 
removed from said States in accordance with directions that may be issued by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

B.A. 1. Orders Nos, 108 and 110 are modified in accordance herewith, 


H, Doc, 743, 58-2—33 








Jamas Wiisos, Seoretary. 
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(B. A. 1, OnpeR No, 116,) 
Special Order Opening Port of Boston to Exportation of Animals. 


‘U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘Ovnce OY THE Securrany, 
‘Washington, D. C., Juby 2, 0x. 
It de ordered, That that the order of November 27, 1902 (B. A. L Order No, 100), probibiting the 
portation of cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and ewine from the port of Bostor, or account of 
¢ existence of foot-and-mouth disease In the State of Mamuchnaetts, be, and the same is hereby, 
-~foked, and said animals may be allowed exportation from said port from and alter this date. 
Avy other prior order or part of order inconsistent with this Is modified in accorflance herewith, 
‘Tastes WiLs0N, Secretary, 


(8, A. LORDmR No, 117.) 


ial Order Providing for the Importation of Canadian Cattle, Sheep, and 
ime for Exhibition Purposes at International Live-Stock Expositios, 
icago, TL. 
U. 8. DePARTMEST OF AGEICCETTEE, 
OFFICE OF THE BRORETART, 
Washington, D.C, Futy 20, ad, 
Ris hereby ordered, That Canadian cattle may be imported into the United States for exhilithen 
"rposes at the International Live-Stock Exposition, to be heli from November 28 to December §, 
*, wt Chicago, Tll,, without being subjected to the tuberculin test, provided they wrv accompanied 
‘pertificate issued byw Canadian official votorinarian stating that such cattle are free from eeo- 
gus and infectious dixeases: And provided further, That the cattle which wre not sold vo remain ta 
United States shall be returned immediately to'Conads at the close of Che exposition. 
ails Department must be notified of any Canading enttle that will roman in the United Sates 
and the tuberculin test will be applied to them by an inspector of this Department beforw ehlyment 
to destination is allowed. 
All Canadian cattle, sheep, and swine intended for thts exposition rust be shipped directly to the 
exposition grounds and not unloeded in any public stock yards. 
Wiium L. Moons, Acting Seerctary. 


(B.A. 1. OnpER No. 118.) 


Bemoval of Quarantine upon Ruminants and Swine in the State of 
‘Vermont. 


U. 8, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Orrick oF THE SECRETARY. 
Washiegton, D. C., September 11, 1908. 

Tt ts hereby ordered, That the restrictions placed upon cattle, sheep, and other ruminants and 
swine, in certain townships in the State of Vermont, by the order of May 1, 1963 (B. A. I. Order No 
112), on account of the previous existence of foot-and-mouth disease, be removed, and that said ant 
mals or their products shall be permitted to be shipped or otherwise removed from said State with- 
out restrictions other than may be imposed by the authorities of the State to which said animals ot 


Products may be destined. 
J, H. Buroman, Acting Secretary. 


(B. A. I. OnpER No. 119.) 


Bemoval of Quarantine on Ruminants and Swine in the States of Masss- 
chusetts and New Hamsphire. 


‘U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY. 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1908. 

Whereas, All animals affected with foot-and-mouth diseare in the States of Massachusetts and Sev 
Hampshire have been destroyed, and the premises occupied by them have been thoroughly dis 
fected, and the contagion of this disease has been eradicated: 

It is hereby ordered, That the quarantine upon cattle, sheep, and other raminants and swine, i= 
Posed on account of the existence of foot-and-mouth discase, be removed, and the orders of this 
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Department relating to such quarantine are hereby revoked. The above-named animals or their 

products may, therefore, be shipped or be otherwise moved from said States without restrictions other 

than may be imposed by the authorities of the States to which such animals or products are destined. 
JAMES WIL80S, Sceretary. 


(B. A. I. ORvER No. 120.) 
Regulations Concerning Dipping of Cattle for Ticks. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1903. 

It is hereby ordered, That cattle originating in the district quarantined on account of the existence 
of the disease known as splenetic, Southern, or Texas fever of cattle, as defined by regulations of 
this Department, may, after having been properly dipped in Beaumont crude petroleum, under the 
supervision of an inspector of this Department, be shipped without further restriction, excepting 
such as may be enforced by local authorities at point of destination: 

Provided, That application be first made to this Department, and permissiori granted to establish 
dipping stations, and that after belng dipped the cattle are examined and certified by an inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry; and further 

Provided, That the cattle when dipped be shipped in clean cars and not driven through the infected 
district or unloaded therein, except at such point as may be duly designated in regulations of this 
Department. 

Tastes W1Ls0%, Secretary. 
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